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cash paymentt of the bmlc ; thii, they thought, could not be lofely done al an 
earlier period than two yean from the time of their report ; but they raoom- 
mended that eariy proyision ihould be made by parliament for thii purpoie.** 
This report excited much diioumion both within and without the walls of the 
houM. The preM swarmed with pamphlets on the present state of the currency, 
and the remedies proposed ; — ^the journals teemed with dissertations on the same 
subject ;— the comparaUve merits of a metallic and a paper currency formed the 
topic of discussion in every company ; — ministers opposed the committee's pro- 
position ; — and finally, Mr Vansittart, at the head of the anti*buIlionists or 
practiced men, as they called themselves, got a series of counter-resolutions passed 
after four nights' keen diseumion, in which the speeches of Mr Horner and seT». 
ral other members extended to three hours' length. 

Although defeated in their struggle, the appearance which Mr Homer made 
in it, was so highly respectable as to deepen the impression whidi his talents 
and knowledge had already made on the bouse ; and from this period he appears 
to have exercised very considerable iiffluence with all parties. Indeed, the 
urbanity of his manners, and the moderation with which he pressed his own 
views, were such as secured for him the respect, at least, of those from whom he 
diflered in opinion ; and while steadily and consistently supporting the party to 
which he belonged, he displayed a spirit of tolerance towards his opponents 
which totally subdued any thing like personal animosity on their part. Hit 
efforts were then ohvn more sucoessftil than those of more gifted men, who, with 
greater talents, have nevertheless greater prejudice, frequently amounting to 
personal dislike, to struggle against It has been supposed that had Mr Homer 
been in parliament afWr the death of Mr Ponsonby, he would have become the 
leader of the opposition. But for an honour so great as this, providence had 
not destined him. Constant application to business and the increasing weight 
and multiplicity of his engagements, at last overpowered a constitution which 
- never was very strong. Indications of pulmonary consumption soon appeared, 
and immediate removal to a warmer climate was deemed neceawry by his physi- 
cians. Glossing, therefore, to the continent, he paped through Fkance and 
entered Italy ; but the seeds of mortal disease had begun to spring before he 
took farewell of his own country, and he expired at Pisa, on the 8th of Febru* 
ary, 1817, in the d8tb year of his age. His remains were interred in the Pro- 
testant burying-ground at Leghorn, which also contains the ashes of Smollett. 

On the occasion of a new writ being moved for the borough of St Mawes, 
which Mr Homer had represented, the character of the deceased member was 
elegantly sketched by lord Morpeth, and eloquent and affecting tributes of respect 
paid to his memory by several of the most distinguished members of the house. 

A contemporary, who was acquainted with Mr Horaer, both at school and at 
the university, thus exprenes his opinion of him : '' The characteristics of Mr 
Homer's mind, if I apprehend them rightly, were dearaess of perception, 
calmness of judgment, and patience of investigation : producing as their oonse- 
quences, firmness of conduct and independence of principles. Carrying these 
qualities into public life, he evinced greater moderation and forbearance than 
are ofien found in the narrow and comparatively unambitious strifes of a less 
extended scene. He entered parliament at rather an early age, and soon 
became not only a useful and conspicuous man of business, but drew more 
respect to his personal character, and was regarded by both orders of the House 
of Commons with greater confidence and interest, than any young member had 
attracted, peihaps, since the early days of Mr Pitt This will appear higher 
praise when it is added, with truth, that no man coming into that house under 
tlie patronage of a whig nobleman could have acted with greater liberality 
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lowar^ eztendad idflM of popular right,— with more &ini«ai and fimuiMi to 
the penonf of hit opponenta, — or with more apparent latitude of indiyidual 
judgment, on lonie of the moat trying occaiioni, in all thoie soenef that have 
occurred in our recent pariiamentary hiatory. At a public fpeaker, he was not 
remarkable for the popular graoee and atiractioni. If eloquence oonaists in 
routing the panions by strong melaphoriy — in awakening the fympathiet by 
itudied alluaions, — or in arroiting attention by the nlliea of a mind rich in 
peculiar anodationa, Mr Homer waa not eloquent* But if eloquence be the art 
of penuading by accurate reaaoningy and a right adjustment of all the parts of 
a diicouree, by the powers of a tact which is rather intellectually right than piao' 
tically fine, Mr Homer was eloquenL He spoke with the steady calmness of 
one who saw his way on principle, while he felt it simply and immediately, 
through sobriety of judgment and good conduct ; and nerer seemed to be more 
excitml by his subject, or more carried away in the vehemence of debate, than 
to make such exertions as left one uniform impression on the minds of his 
hearers that he spoke from an honeat iiftemal connction and from a real desire 
to be useful In prirate life, he was distinguished by an impressive gnveneas 
which would hare appeared heavy, had it not been obserred in permanent con- 
junction with an easy steadiness of conTenation, and a simplicity of manners rery 
far from any thing cold, aflecied, or inelegant His sense of honour was high 
and decided. His taste for literature, like his taste for conduct, waa ooirect 
As his acts of friendship or of duty were done without effint or finesse, so did 
he enjoy with quietness and relish those tender and deeply felt domestic affec- 
tions which can sweeten or eren adorn almost any condition of life. He was 
not fitted to win popularity, but his habitual moderation, — his unaffected respect 
for erery thing respectable that was opposed to him, — and the successful pains 
which he took to inform himself well on the grounds and nature of every busi- 
ness in which he bore a part, gained him an influence more valuable to a man of 
judgment, than popularity.*' 

Mr Horner sat to the celebrated Raebum for his picture some years before 
his demise. The paintec has produced a faithful likeness, but no engraving of 
it has yet been executed* 

HOBSLEY, John, an eminent antiquary, historian, and divine, was bora at 
Pinkie House in Mid*Lothian, in the year 1685. His parents were English 
non-conformists, who are supposed to have fled into Scotland on account of the 
persecution in the reign of Charles IL How it happened that they resided at 
Pinkie House, then the property of the earl of Dunfermline, as successor to the 
estates of 'the abbey of Dunfermline, is not known. It is clearly ascertained Uiat 
his progenitors belonged to Northumberland, and were of no mean standing. His 
parents returned to Northumberland immediately after the Revolution, and it is 
understood that the subject of this notice received the initiatory part of his edu- 
cation at the Newcastle grammar schooL He was thereafUr sent to pursue his 
academical studies at Edinburgh ; and it would appear, that at a very early age, 
as we find by the laureation book of the college, he was admitted master of arts 
in 1701, being then just sixteen years of age. After finishing his theological 
course, he returned to England, and preached for several years merely as a 
licentiate ; but in 1721, he was ordained minister of a congregation of Protestant 
dissenters at Morpeth. His mind, however, was directed to other pursuits be- 
sides his profession, and his great attainments in geology, mathematics, and most 
of the other abstruse sciences, of which he gave unquestionable proofs, would 
probably have gained him a wider and more permanent &me in the present day, 
than at a time when their principles were in general little understood, 
and less attended to. In 1723 he invented a simple and ingenious mode of 
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determining the arerage quantity of rain wliich fell, by meant of a funnel, tlie 
wider cylinder of which wai thirty inches in diameter^ and terminated in a 
pipe three inches in diameter^ and ten in length ; the latter being graduated in 
inches and tenths. Ten measures of the pipe being equal to one inch of the 
cylinder, one measure to one-tenth of an inch, one indi of the measure to 
one-hundred, and one-tenth to one-thousand part, — the depth of any parti- 
cular quantity of rain which fell might be set down in decimals with ease and 
exactness; and the whole, at the end of each montli or year, summed up 
without any trouble. Shortly after, and probably in consequence of this inven- 
tion, he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and commenced giving public 
lectures on hydrostatics, mechanics, and various branches of natural philosophy, 
at Morpeth, Alnwick, and Newcastle. His valuable apparatus for illustrating and 
explaining his lectures, after passing through various hands after his death, were, 
in 1831, deposited in the library belonging to the dissenten in Red Cross 
Street, Liondon, being bequeathed to the public by Dr Daniel Williams^ By manu- 
scripts afterwards found among Mr Horsley^s papers, it appears that about the 
year 1738, he conceived the idea of writing a history of Northumberland, and 
from the extensive design of the work which he had sketched out, embracing its 
antiquities, traditions, geological structure, &&, and his ability for the task, it is 
much to be regretted that he did not live to complete it A map of the same 
county, commenced by him, was afterwards completed by Mr Mark, the sur- 
veyor employed by him, and published at Edinburgh in 1753. Mr Horsley 
also published a small book on experimental philosophy, in connexion with the 
course of lectures above noticed. His great work, however, by which his name 
will most probably be transmitted to posterity, and to which he dedicated the 
greater part of his short but busy career, is his " Britannia Romana," or the 
Roman affain of Britain, in three books. This work is in folio, and consists of 
five hundred and twenty pages, with plates exhibiting maps of the Roman posi- 
tions, copies of ancient coins, sculptures, inscriptions, &c It is dedicated to Sir 
Richard Ellys, Bart, cdntains a lengthy preface, a chronological table of occur- 
rences during the Roman domination, a copious index of the Roman names ot 
people and places in Britain, &c. It was printed at London for John Os- 
borne and Thomas Longman, &c., in 1733 ; but Mr Horsley lived not to see 
the fate of a work whicli had unceasingly engrossed his time, thoughts, and 
means for several years. His death took place at Morpeth, on the 1 5th Janu- 
ary, 1733, exactly tliirteen days after the date of his dedication to Sir Richard 
Ellys, and while yet in his 46th year. The enthusiastic ardour with which he 
devoted himself to this work, may be gleaned from the following passage in the 
preface : — " It is now four years since I was prevailed with to complete tin's 
work, for which time I have pursued it with the greatest care and application. 
Several thousand miles were travelled to visit ancient monuments, and re-ex- 
amine them where there was any doubt or difficulty." He also went to London 
to superintend the progress of his work through the press, and engaged in an 
extensive con'espondence on the subject with many of the most learned writers 
and antiquaries of the day. The " Britannia*' is now a very rare work, and it 
would appear that the plates engraved for it are entirely lost Mr Horsley was 
married early in life to a daughter of a professor Hamilton, who, according to 
Wood, in his Ancient and Modem State of Cramond, was at one time minister 
of that parish. By her he had two daughters, one of whom was married to a 
Mr Randall, derk in the Old South Sea House, London ; the other to Samuel 
Halliday, esq., an eminent surgeon at Newcastle. From a passage in his manu- 
script history of Northumberland, it would also appear that he had a son, but we 
find no other mention made of him, either in his own writings or elsewhereb 
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The greater pert of Mr Hordey'i verioue nnftniahed worke, oorreepondeiioey and 
«Hher muiuMaripU, fell after his death iato the hande of the late John Gay, Eaq. 
of Edtnhiirgh, great-grandaen of Mr Robert Gay, an eminent printer and puhliaber 
at Newcajt^, to whoae judgment in the eompiling, eorrecting, and getting up of 
the Britannia Roman*, Mr Honley appean to haTe been much indebted. From 
theee pspotiy aa printed in a imall biographical work by the Rot. John Hodgton, 
ricar of Whelpington in Northumberland, publiahed at Newcaatle in 1831, the 
moat of the fiwta contained in thia brief memoir were taken. 

HUME, Alkumdbi, a remaculor poet ^ the reign of Jamea VI., waa the 
second son of Patrick Hume, fifth heron of Polwarth. Until rerived by the 
tasteful researches of Dr Leyden, the works of this, one of the mosi elegant 
of our early poets, lay neglected, and his name was unknown except to the 
antiquary. He had the merit of superseding these " godlie and spiritual sangis 
and ballatis," which, howerer sacred they may have once been held, are pro- 
nounced by the present age to be ludicrous and blasphemous, with strains where 
piety and taste combine, and in which the feelings of those who wish to peruse 
ifritings'on sacred subjects, are not outraged. The neglect which has long 
obscured the works of this poet, has impeM in^iries as to his life and diarao* 
ter. He is supposed to have been born in the year 1560, or within a year or 
two prior to that date. Late inTestigaton hare found that he studied al St 
Andrews, and that he may be identified with an Alexander Hume, who took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at St Leonard's college of that univeruty in the year 
1574. The outline of his farther passage through life is expressed in his own 
words, in his epistle to Mr Gilbert MoncrieflT, the king's physician. He there 
mentions, that, after spending four years in France, he was seieed with a desire 
to become a lawyer in his own country, and he there draws a pathetic picture 



of the 
faculty. 



miseries of a brieflew barrister, suffidenl to extract team from half the 



'* To that effect, three years or near that speoo, 
1 haunted malst our highest pleading place 
And senate, where great causes reason'd war; 
My breast was bruisit with leaning on the bar; 
My buttons brist, I parUy spitted blood. 
My gown was trsil'd and tnunpid qufaaf r I stood ; 
My eare were deifd with nudasan cryes and din 
Quhllk procuiatoris and parties callit in." 

Nor did the moral aspect of the spot convey a more soothing feeling than the 

physical. He found 

*' The puir aburit ane hundredth diverB waycs s 
Postpon'd, deffer'd with shifts and mere delayv, 
Consumit in gudes, ourMt with grief and peine." 

From the corrupt atmosphere of the law, he turned towards the pure precincts of 
the court; but here he finds that 

*< From the rocks of Cydades fta band, 
1 atniRk into Charybdis sinking sand." 
He proceeds to say that, •* for rererence of kings he will not slander courts,'' 
yet he has barely maintained his politenem to royal ears, in his sonfewhat ririd 
description of all that the calm poet experienced during his apprenticeship at 



court 



^ In ooorti, Montcrief, is pride, enrie, contention, 
Disdmulaiice, despite, disoeat, dimention, 
Fear, whisperings, reports, and new suspitlon. 
Fraud, treason, lies, dread, guile, aad sedition ; 
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Greet graadinea, and prodigslitie; 
Lustosenioal, and partiaUde," 

with a oontinued li«t of similar qualifications, whose applicability is likely to be 
perceived only by a disappointed courtier, or a statesman out of place. During 
the days of his following the bar and the court, it is supposed that Hume joined in 
one of those elegant poetical amusements called " Flytings," and that he is the 
jYerson who, under the designation of " Polwart,'* answered in fitting style to 
the abuse of Montgomery. That Alexander Hume was the person who so 
ofiiciated, is, howeyer, matter of great doubt : Dempster, a contemporary, men- 
tions that the person who answered Montgomery was Patrick Hume, a name 
which answers to that of the elder brother ; and though Leyden and Sibbald 
justly pay little attention to such authority, knowing that Dempster is, in general, 
as likely to be wrong as to be right, every Scotsman knows that the patrimo- 
nial designation " Polwart," is more appropriately the tide of the elder than of 
the younger brother ; while Patrick Hume of Polwartb, a more fortunate cour- 
tier, and less seriously disposed than his brother, has left behind him no mean 
specimen of his genius, in a poem addressed to James VI., entitled *' The Pro- 
mise.*' Whichever of the brothers has assumed Polwart's share in the contro- 
versy, it is among the most curious specimens of the employments of the elegant 
minds of the age. 

If the sacred poet, Alexander .Hume, was really the person who so spent his 
youthful genius, as life advanced he turned his attention to more serious matters ; 
that his youth was spent more unprofitably than his riper years approved. Is 
displayed in some of his writings, in terms more bitter than those which are 
generally used by persons to whom expressions of repentance seem a becoming 
language. He entered into holy orders, and at some period was appointed 
minister of Logie, a pastoral chaise of which he performed with vigour the humble 
duties, until his death in 1 609. 

Before entering on the works which he produced in his clerical retirement, 
it may be right to observe that much obscurity involves his literary career, from 
the circumstance that three other individuals of the same name, existing at the 
same period, passed lives extremely similar, both in their education, and in their 
subsequent progress. Three out of the four attended St Mary's college at St 
Andrews in company ; — presuming that the subject of our memoir took Us degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1574, one of his companions must have passed in 1571, 
ihe other in 1573. It is supposed that one of these was minister of Dunbar in 
1582 ; the other is known to have been appointed master of the High school 
of Edinburgh in 1596, and to have been author of a few theological tracts, 
and of a Latin grammar, appointed by act of parliament, and by the privy 
council, to be used in all gnunmar schools in the kingdom : this indiriduid has 
been discovered by Dr M'Grie, to have afterwards successively officiated as rector 
of the grammar schools of Salt-Preston and of Dunbar. The fourth Alex- 
ander Hume, was a student at St Leonard's college, St Andrews, where he 
entered in 1578 : he too was a poet, but the only existing specimen of his com- 
position is the following simple tribute to the labours of Bellenden, inscribed 
on a blank leaf of the manuscript of the translation of Livy, 

*■ F>Te buikes ar here by Ballantyne translated, 
Reatis yet ane hundred threttle f) ve behind ; 
Quilkis if the samyn war als weiU oompleated, 
Wuld be ane volume of ane monstrous kind.^ 

' The ingenious poet probably overlooks the fact of so many of Livy's books being lost, wfth 
the delibera'je purpose or increasing tha etlcct of hia versea. 
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nk mn perfStct not quhat they once Intend, 

So ftiifl and brittle ar oar wretched dayei \ 

Let flume man then begine quhalr he doeth end, 

Give him the firat, tak thame the lecund pralie : 

No, no ! to Titus LItIus give all, 

That peeries prince for feattis hifltoricali." 

M, A, Hornet Si Leonardes, 

A tmall manuacript rolume bearing the name of Alexander Hume, and entitled 
" Rerum SeoUcarum Compendium," it probably from the pen of one of theae 
four, but of which, it may now be impoasible to determine. 

Alexander Hume, miniater of Logie, ia, however, tbe undoubted author of 
'' Hyninea or Sacred Songs, wherein the right uae of poeale may be eapied : 
whereunto are added, the experience of the author's youth, and certain precepts 
aenring to the practice of sancUfication.** This volume, printed by Waldegrave 
In 1599, was dedicated to Elizabeth Melvill, by courtesy styled lady Culross, a 
woman of talent and literary habits, the authoress of '' Ane godlie dream, com- 
pylit in Scottish meter,** printed at Aberdeen in 1644. The Hymns and Sacred 
Songs hare been several times partially reprinted, and the original having fallen 
into extreme rarity, the whole has lately been reprinted by the Bannatyne duU 
In the prose introduction, the author addressing the youth of Scotland, exhorts 
them to avoid '' profane sonnets and vain ballads of love, the fabulous feats of 
Palmerine, and such like reveries." — ** Some time,*' he adds, " I delighted in 
such fantasies myself, after the manner of riotous young men : and had not the 
Lord in his mercy pulled me aback, and wrought a great repentance in me, I 
had doubtless run forward and employed my time and study in that profane and 
unprofitable exercise, to my own perdition.** The first of his hymns he styles 
his ** Recantation :*' It commences in the following solemn terms : 

Alaoe, how long have I delayed 
To leave the laits' of youth I 
Alace how oft have I esmyed 
To daunt my lasctve mouth, 
And make my va}iie polluted thought, 
My pen and speech prophaine, 
EztoU the Lord qubilk made of nocht 
The heaven, the earth, and malne. 

Skarce nature yet my face about, 
Hir virile net had spun, 
Qtthen all oft as Phoebea stout 
Was set agalns the Sun : 
Yea, als oft as the fierie flames 
Arise and shine abroad, 
I minded was with aangsand psalms 
To glorifie my God. 

But ay the cancred camall kind, 
Qubilk lurked me within, 
Seduced my heart, withdrew my mind. 
And made me sdave to sin. 
My senses and my sauU I saw 
Deboit a deadlle strife, 
Into my flesh I felt a law 
Galnstand the Law of life. 

' Habits or manners. 
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ETen as the fidoon high, and h^t 

Furth fleeing in the skye, 

With wanton wing hir game to gaif^ 

Diadaine8 her caller's cry ; 

So led away with liberty, 

And drowned in delight, 

I waudred after vanitie— 

My Tice I give the wight. 

But by far the most beautiful oomposition in the collection , is that entitled the 
'* Day EBtiral," the one which Leyden has thought worthy of revival. This 
poem presents a description of the progress and effects of a summer day in 
Scotland, accompanied by the reflections of a mind full of natural piety, and 
a delicate perception of the beauties of the physical world. The easy flow of 
the numbers, distinguishing it from the harsher productions of the same age, 
and the arrangement of the terms and ideas, prove an acquaintance with Eng- 
glish poetry ; but the subject and the poetical thoughts are entirely the author's 
own. They speak strongly of the elegant and fastidious mind, tired of the 
bar, and disgusted with tlie court, finding a balm to the wounded spirit, in being 
alone with nature, and watching her progress. The style has an unrestrained 
freedom which may please the present age, and the contemplative feeling thrown 
over the whole, mingled with the artless vividness of the descriptions, bringing 
the objects immediately before the eye, belong to a species of poetry at which 
some of the highest minds have lately made it their study to aim. We shall 
quote the commencing stanza, and a few others scattered in different parts of 
the Poem : 

. O perfect light ! which shed away 

The darkness from the light. 
And left one ruler o'er the day, 

Another o'er the night 

Thy glory, when the day forth flies, 

More vively does appear 
Nor at mid-day unto our eyes 

The shining sun is dear. 

The shadow of the earth anone 

Removes and drawis by ; 
8)1)0 in the east, when it is gone, 

Appeare a clearer sky : 
Which soon perceives the little krks, 

The lapwing, and the snipe; 
And tunes their songs, like nature's derks, 

Our meadow, moor, and stripe. 

I . . . • 

I 1 he time so tranquil is and still. 

That no where shall ye find, 
Save on a high and barren hill, 

An air of passing wind. 
All trees and simples, great and small, 

That balmy leaf do bear. 
Nor they were painted on a wall 

No more they move or stir. 
Calm is the deep and purpour sea. 

Yea smoother nor the sand i 
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Th« wallb that wdtaiing mni to be 
Are stable like the land. 

* * * * 

What pleMttre *tware to walk and aea, 

Endtong a riTar dear, 
The perfect form of erery treo 

Within the deep appear i 
The nlmon out of crooTea and ereeb 

Up hanled into skouti^ 
The bells and drrles on the weffls 

Through hmping of the trouta 
O then it were a aeemly thing, 

While aU ie still and oalme. 
The praioo of God to pby and sing 

With oomot and with shalme. 

Rowe, in hii numtiscript Hiatory of the Church of Scotland^ hat told its that 
Hume " was one of thoae godlie and faithful lenranta, who had witnoned againat 
the hierarchy of prelates in this kirk.'* He proceeds to remark, *' as to Mr 
Alexander Hooroe, minister at Logie beside Stirlin, I nixt mention him : he has 
left ane admonition behind him in tvrite to the kiric of Scotland, wherein he 
affirmes that the bishops, who were then fast rising up, had left the sincere 
ministers, who wold gladlie haye keeped still the good old government of the 
kirk, if these corrupt ministers had not left them and it ; eamestlie entreating 
the bishops to leare and forsake that course wherin they were, els their defection 
from their honest brethren, (with whom they had taken tiie covenant,) and fW>m the 
cause of God, would be registrate afterwards to their etemale shame." The person 
who has reprinted Hume's Hymns and Sacred Songs for the Bannatyne club, has 
discovered among the elaborate collections of Wodrow, in the Advocate's Library, a 
small tract entitled, *' Ane afold Admonition to the Ministerie of Scotland, be 
ane deing brother," which he, not without reason, presumes to be that mentioned 
by Rowe ; founding the supposition on the similarity of the title, the applies 
bility of the matter, and a minute circumstance of internal evidence, which 
shows that the admonition was written very soon after the year 1607, and very 
probably at such a period as might have enabled Hume (who died in 1609) to 
have denominated himself *' ane deing brother.". The whole of this curious 
production is conceived in a style of assumption, which cannot have been very 
acceptable to the spiritual pride of the Scottish clergy. It commences in tlie 
foUowing terms of apostolical reprinuind : — ** Grace, mercy, and peace from 
God the Father, through our Lord Jesus Christ. It is certainlie knawin, bre- 
theren, to the greiiTof monie godlie heartes and slander of the Gospell, that thair 
ar dissentionis among you : not concerning the covenant of God, or the seales of 
the covenant, but chieflie concerning twa poyntis of discipline or kirk go^-em- 
ment, wharanent you are divydit in twa factionis or opinionis." From this as- 
sumed superiority, the admonitionist stalks forth, bearing himself in lofty terms, 
never condescending to argue, but directing like a superior spirit ; and under 
the Christian term of humility, " bretheren," concealing an assumption of spiri- 
tual superiority, which the word *' sons " would hardly have sufficiently ex- 
pressed. 

HUME, DAvm, of Godscroft. The scantiness of the materials for lives of liter- 
ary Scotsmen hns, with us, often been a subject of remaik and regret ; and we 
are sure that every one who has had occasion to make investigations into this de- 
partment of our national history ^vill at once acquiesce in its truth. Our states- 
men have been applauded or condemned — at all events they have been immor- 
talized — by contemporary writers ; the deeds of our soldiers have been celebrated 
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In woriu relative to our martial achioTements ; and our diviBei hare always, and 
more eepecialiy in the darker ages, preierred a knowledge of thomwlTet and 
their transactioni,— but literary men are nearly forgotten, and for what is known 
of them we are principally indebted to the labours of continental biographers. It 
would be difficult to point out a more striking illustration of this than the well 
known individual whose name appears at the head of this article. His name is 
familiar to every one who is in the least degree conversant with ScoUish history 
or poetry ;— he was descended from an honourable family — he acted a prominent 
part in some of the earlier transactions of his own time, and sUll almost nothing 
is known of his history. The indefatigable Wodrow has preserved many scattered 
hinte regarding hun in his Biographical Collections in the librery of GUisgow col- 
lege, and except this we are not aware of any attempt at a lengthened biographi- 
cal sketch of him. In drawing up the following, we shall take many of our facto 
from that biography, referring also to the excellent works of Dr M'Crie, and 
occasionally supplying deficiencies from the few incidental notices of himself in 
Hume's works. 

David Hume, it is probable, was born about, or a few years prior to, the 
period of the Reformation. His father was Sir David Himie, or Home, of Wed- 
derbum, the representative of an old and distinguished family in the south oi 
Scotland. His mother was Mary Johnston, a daughter of Johnston of Elphin- 
stone. This lady died early, and her husband, after having married a second 
wife, who seems to have treated his family in a harsh and ungenerous manner, 
died of consumption while the subject of this memoir was a very young man. 
The family thus left consisted of four sons — George, David, James, and John ; 
and four daughters — Isabell, Margaret, Julian, and Joan. 

Of Ihe early education of David Hume, we have not been able to learn almost 
any thing. His elder brother and he were sent to the public school of Dunbar, 
then conducted by Mr Andrew Simson, and there is abundant evidence that he 
made very oonsiderahle progress in the acquisition of classical knowledge. He 
has left a poem, entitled Daphn-Amaryllis, written at the age of fourteen, and 
he incidentally mentions the expectations Geoige Buchanan formed of his future 
eminence from his early productions. After receiving, it may be conjectured, the 
best education that a Scottish university then afibided, Hume set out for France, 
accompanied by his relation, John Haldane of Gleneagles. His intention was to 
bare also made the tour of Italy, and fw that purpose he had gone to Geneva, 
when his brother's health became so bad as to make his return desirable. On 
receiving the letters containing this information, he returned to Scotland without 
delay, " and arrived,'* to use his own words in his History of the Family of Wed- 
derbum, *' much about the time that Esme, lord Aubigny, (who was afterwards 
made duke of Lennox,) was brought into Scotland — and that Morton began to 
decline in his credit, he being soon after first imprisoned, and then put to death ;*' 
that is about the beginning of 1581. 

Sir George Home seems to have recovered his health soon afterwards, and 
Darid was generally left at his castle to manage his afiairs, whikf he was engaged 
in transactions of a more difficult or hazardous nature. This probably> did not 
continue long, for the earliest public transaction in which we hare found him 
engaged took place in 1583. When king James VI. withdrew from the party 
oommonly known by the name of the Ruthven lords, and re-admltted the earl of 
Ansn to his councils, Archibakl, " the good earl " of Angus, a relation of Hume** 
family, was ordered to confine himself to the north of Scotland, and accordingly 
reskled for some time at the castle of Brechin, the property of his brother-in-law 
the earl of Mar. At this period Hume seems to have lived in Angus's house, in 
the capacity of a " familiar servitour," or confidential secretary. 

UL N 
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When the Ruthven paity were driven into EngfUmd, Hume aeontnpenied his 
DiAtter and relation ; and while the lords remained inacdve at Newcastle, request- 
ed leave to go to London , where he intended pursuing 'his studies. To this 
Angus consented y with the ultimate intention of employing hin as his agent at 
the English court During the whole period of his residence at the English 
' capital, he maintained a regular correspondence with the eari, but only two of 
his letters (which he has printed in the History of the Houses of Douglas and 
Angus) have come down to us. 

The Ruthyen lords returned to Scotland In 1585, but soon offended the 
clergy by their want of seal in providing for the security of the church. Their 
wrath was still farther kindled, by a sermon preached at this time before the 
king at Linlithgow, by John Craig, in which the olTensiYe doctrine of obedience 
to princes was enforced. A letter was accordingly prepared, insisting upon the 
claims of the church, and transmitted to Mr Hume, to be presented to Angus. A 
very long conference took pboe betwixt the earl and Hume, which he has set 
do^m at great length in the abore-mentloned work. He begins his own discourse 
by refuting the argumenU of Craig, and shows, that although it is said in his text, 
** I said ye are gods,*' it is also said, ** Nevertlieless ye shall die ;** '* which two," 
Hume continues, ** being put together, the one shows princes their duty — Do 
juiHee as God doth ; the other threateneth punishment — Ye thaU die if you, do 
a not*' He then proceeds to show, that the opinions of Bodinus in his woric 
De Republica, and of his owil countryman Blackwood [see Blackwood], are absurd; 
and baring established the doctrine that tyrants may be resisted, he applies it to 
the case of the Ruthven lords, and justifies the conduct of Angus as one of that 
party. He then concludes in the following strain of remonstrance : — ** Your 
declaration whidi ye published speaks much of the public cause and common 
weal, but you may perceive what men think your actions since they do not answer 
thereto by this letter, for they are begun to think that howsoever you pretend 
to the public, yet your intention was fixed only on your own particular, because 
you have done nothing for the church or country, and have settled your own 
particular. And it is observed, that of all the parliaroenU that were ever held in 
this country, this last, held since you came home, is it in which alone there is no 
mention of the church, either in the beginning thereof, (as In all others there 
is,) or elsewhere throughout This neglect of the state of the church and coun- 
try, as it is a blemish of your fact obscuring the lustre of it, so is it accounted 
an error in policy by so doing, to separate your particular from the common 
cause of the church and country, which, as it hath been the mean of your parti* 
oular restitution, so is it the only mean to maintain you in this estate, and to 
make it sure and firm.'* 

During the subsequent short period of this earl's life, Hume seems to have re- 
tained his confidence, and to have acted the part of a faithful and judidous ad- 
riser. After Angus's death, which took place in 1588, it is probable that he 
lived in retirement Accordingly, we do not find any further notice of him till 
he appeared as an author in 1605. 

One of king James's most favourite projects was the union of the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, and soon after his accession to the English throne, com> 
missi oners were appointed to consider the grounds upon which this object could 
be safely ^d advantageously attained. It would altogether exceed our limits 
were we to give even a faint outline of the proceedings of these commissioners, 
and It is the less necessary as their deliberations did not lead to the desired re- 
sult The subject, however, met with the attention of the most learned of our 
countrymen. The first work written on this subject was from the pen of Robert 
Pont, one of the most respectable dergymen of his day, and a senator of the col- 
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lege of juitice, while eodenastics were permiued to hold that office. His work, 
which wai published in 1604, it in the form of a dialogue between three imagi- 
nary personage! — Irensus, Folyhistor, and Uospes, and is now chiefly interesting 
as containing some striking remarks on the state of the country, and the obstacles 
to the administration of justice. Pont was followed by David Hume, our author^ 
who published next year his treatise, DeUnione Insula Britannis, of which bishop 
Nicholson only says that '' it is written in a clear Latin style, such as the author 
was eminent for, and is dedicated to the king : it shows how great an advantage 
such a union would bring to the island in general, and in particular to the se- 
veral nations and people of England and Scotland, and answers the objections 
against the change of the two names into that of Britain — the alteration of the 
regal style in writs and processes of Uw — the removal of the parliament and other 
courts into England," &€; The firat part only of this work of Hume's was pub- 
lished. Bishop Nidiolson mentions that a MS. of the second part was in Sir 
Robert Sibbald*s collection, and Wodrow also possessed what he considered a 
very valuable copy of it. It would be improper to pass from this part of our 
subject, without referring to Sir Thomaa Craig's work on the same subject, 
which still remains unprinted; although in the opinion of his accomplished 
biographer, Mr Tytler, " in point of matter and style, in the imporUnce of the 
subject to which it rehites, the variety of historical illustrations, the sagacity of 
the political remarks, and the insight into the mutual interests of the two coun- 
tries which it exhibits, it deserves to rank the highest of all his works." 

In the year 1606, Hume commenced a correspondence on tlie subject of epis- 
copacy and presbytery with James Law, then bishop of Orkney, and afterwards 
promoted to the archiepiscopal see of Glasgow. Ihis epistolary warfare took its 
rise in a private conversation between Mr Hume and the bishop, when he came 
to visit the presbytery of Jedburgh in that year. The subject presented by much 
too huge a field to be exhausted at a private meeting, and accordingly supplied 
materials for their communications for about three years. But here again we are 
left to lament that so little of it has been preserved. Calderwood has collected 
a few of the letters, but tlie gaps are so frequent, and consequently so little 
connexion is kept up, that they would be entirely uninteresting to a general 
reader. In 1613, Hume began a correspondence of the same nature witli bishop 
Co^vper on his accepting tlie diocese of Galloway. The bishop set forth an 
apology for himself, and to this Hume wrote a reply, which, however, was not 
printed, as it was unfavourable to the views of the court. Cowper answered his 
statements in his Dicaiology, but printed only such parts of Hume's argument as 
could be most easily refuted. To this Hume once more replied at great lengtli. 

Shortly before this period he undertook the '' History of the House of 
Wedderburn, (written) by a son of the family, in the year 1611,*' — a work whicli 
has hitherto remained in manuscript. " It has sometimes grieved me," he 
remarks, in a dedication to the earl of Home, and to his own brother, ** when 
1 have been glancing over the histories of our country, to have mention made so 
seldom of our ancestors, — scarce above once or twice, — and that too very shortly 
and superficially ; whereas they were always remarkable for bravery, magnanimity, 
clemency, liberality, munificence, hospitality, fidelity, piety in religion, and 
obedience to their prince ; and, indeed, there never was a family who liad a 
greater love and regard for their country, or more earnestly devoted themselves to, 
or more frequently risked their lives for, its serrioOi It ought, in a more particular 
manner, to grieve you that they have been so long buried in oblivion, and do 
you take care that they be so no more. I give you, as it were, the prelude, or 
by the ground-work of the history ; perhaps a pen more equal to the task, or at 
least, who can do it with more decency, will give it the finisliing stroke.*' 
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He doM not enter into a minute Inquiry Into the origin of the luiily, a epecwe 
of anliquarumism of which it oHut be oonfe«ed our Soottieh hietoriant are wfi- 
ciently fond:—*' My intention,- he eaye, " doei not extend tether than to 
write thoie things that are peculiar to the Houm of WedderiMnm." The work 
begins with '• Darid, first laird of Wedderbum,'* who appears to have lired 
about the end of the fouiteenlh oentnry, and ooncludes with an aooount of the 
eariier part of his brother's life. 

Daring the latter period of his life, Hume appears to have devoted binself almost 
entirely to literary puisuits. He had appeared before the worid as a poet In 
his " Lusus Poetici,»' published In 1606, and afterwards inoorpoiated into the 
excellent collection entiUed " Delicias Poetarum Soototum," edited by Dr Arthur 
Johnston. He seems to Inve added to bis poetical worics when years and habiU 
of study might be supposed to have oooled his Imaginative poweis. When prince 
Henry died, he gave vent to his grief In a poem enUUed " Henrici Principis 
Justa," which, Wodiow conjectures, was probably sent to Sir James Sample of 
Beltrees, then a Ikvourito at court, and by whom it Is not improbable that it was 
shown to his majesty. A few yean afterwards (1617) he wroto his " Regi Suo 

Graticulatio,** a congratulatory poem on the king's revisiting his native oounte^y. 

In the same year he prepared (but did not publish) a prose work under the following 
title, '*Gambdenia; Idest, Examen nonnullonimaGulielmo Oambdenoln 'Britannia' 
sua positorum, prsBcipue quas ad irrisionem Scoticas gentis, et eorum et PIctorum 
falsam originem.** ** In a very short preface to his readers,'' says Wodrow, 
** Mr Hume observes that nothing more useful to this island was ever proposed, 
than the union of the two isUnds, and scarce ever any proposal was more op- 
posed ; witoess the ineuiu in the House of Commons, and Pagefs fury, rather than 
speech, against it, for which he was very justly fined. After some oAer things 
to the same purpose, he adds, that Mr Gambden hath now in his Britannia 
appeared on the same side, and is at no small kbour to extol to the skies 
Enghmd and his Britons, and to depress and expose Scotland,_how unjusUy 
he does so is Mr Hume's derign In this woik" Cambden*s assertions were also 
noticed by William Drummond In his Nuntius Sooto-Britannus, and in another of 
his works more pivfossedly levelled against him, enUtled " A Pair of Spectades 
for Gambden.** 

The last work in whidi we are aware of Hume's baring been engaged, Is his 
hirgest, and that by which be is best known. The History of the House and Race of 
Douglas and Angus, seenM to have been first printed at Edinbui^, by Evan Tyler, 
in 16ii, but this edition has several discrepancies In the title-page. Some copies 
bear the dato 1648, <« to be sold by T. W. In London," and others have a title 
altogether different, " A Gienerall History of Scotland, together with a particu- 
lar history of tlie houses of Douglas and Angus," but are without date. After 
mentioning In the preface that, in writing such a woric it is impossible to please 
all parties, — ^that some may say that it is an unnecessary work^-oUiers, that it is 
merely a party.4tatement, — and a third complain of " the style, the phrase, the 
periods, the diction, and the language,'' Hume goes on to say, ** In all these 
particulars, to satisfy all men Is more than we can hope for ; yet thus mudi 
shortly of each of them to sudi as will give ear to reason : that I write, and of 
this subject, I am constrained to do it, not by any violence or compulrion, but 
by the force of duty, as I take it ; for being desired to do it by those I would 
not refuse, I thought myself bound to honour that name, and in it and by It, our 
king and countrey. . . . Toudiing partiality, I deny it not, but am content to 
acknowledge my interest. Neither do I think that ever any man did set pen to 
paper without some particular relation of kindred, countrey, or such like. The 
Komans in writing the Romane, the (sfreciana in writing their Gmeik histories ; 
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friends writing to, of, or for friends, may bo thought partial!, as oountreymen and 
friends. The Tertuous may be deemed to be partiall towards the rertuous, and the 
godly towards the godly and religious : all writers hare some such respect, which 
is a kind of partiality. I do not refuse to be thought to have some, or all of 
these respects, and I hope none wil think I do amisse in baring them. Pleas- 
ing of men, I am so ikrrefrom shunning of it, that it is my chief end and scope : 
but let it please them to be pleased with rertue, otherwise they shal find nothing 
here to please them. If thou findest any thing here besides, blame me boldly ; 
and why should any be displeased that wil be pleased with it? -would to God I 
oould so please the world, I should never displease any. But if either of these 
(partiality or desire to please) carry me besides the tiuth, then shal I confesse my 
telf guilty, and esteem these as great faults, as it is faultie and blame-worthy to 
fonake the truth. But, otherwise, so the truth be stuck unto, there is no hurt in 
partiality and labouring to please. And as for truth, dip not, nor champ not my 
words (as some hare done elsewhere), and I beleere the worst aflected will not 
charge mee with lying. I hare erer sought the truth in all things carefully, and 
even here also, and that painfully in erery point : where I find it assured, I 
hare set it down confidently ; where I thought there was some reason to doubt, 
I tell my authour : so that if I deoeire, it is my self I deceive, and not thee ; 
for I hide nothing from thee that I myself know, and as 1 know it, leaving 
place to thee, if thou know'est more or better, which, if thou doest, impart and 
communicate it ; for so thou shouldest do, and so is truth brought to lights 
which else would lye hid and buried. My paines and travel in it have been 
greater than every one would think, in correcting my errours ; thine wiU not 
bee BO much, and both of us may finmish matter for a third man to finde out the 
truth more exactly, than either of us hath yet done. Help, therefore, but carp 

not For the language, it is my mother-tongue, that is, Scottish : and 

why not, to Scottish men ? why should I oontemne it ? I never thought the 
difference so great, as that by seeking to speak English, I would hazard the 
imputation of affectation. Every tongue hath iU own vertue and grace. Some 
are more substantial!, others more ornate and succinct lliey have also their 
oivn defects and faultinesses, some are harsh, some are efleminate, some are rude, 
some affectate and swelling. The Romanes spake from their heart, the Grecians 
ivith their lips only, and their ordinary speech was oomplemenU ; especially the 
Asiatidc Greeks did use a loose and blown kind of phrase. And who is there 
that keeps that golden mean ? For my own part, I like our own, and he that 
writes well in it, writes well enough to me. Yet I have yeelded somewhat to 
the tyrannic of custome and the times, not seeking curiously for words, but 
toking them as they come to hand. I acknowledge abo my fault (if it be a 
fault), that I ever accounted it a mean study, and of no great commendation to 
learn to write, or to speak English, and have loved better to bestow my pains 
and time on forreign languages, esteeming it but a dialect of our own, and that, 
(perhaps) more corrupt.'* The work commences with a preface concerning 
" the Douglases in general, that is, their antiquity, to whidi is joined their 
original, nobility and descent, greatness and valour of the iamily of the name 
of Douglas.'* The history begins with Sholto Dougks, the first that bore 
the name, and the vanquisher of Donald Bane, in the reign of king Salvathius,— 
and concludes with the death of Archibald, ninth earl of Angus, who has been 
already noticed in the coune of this memoirr With this work closes every trace 
of David Hume. It is supposed to have been written about 1695, or between 
that period and 1630, and it is not probable that he survived that period long. 
Supposing him to have been horn about 1660, he must then have attained to 
the age of three score years and ten. 
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Respecting Hiune^to merito m a poet, diiTerent opiDions exitt While in 
the opinion of Dr Ifring he nerer riaet abore mediocrity, Dr M'Crie plaoee 
him in a somewhat higher rank : ** The easy structure of his verse reminds us 
continually of the ancient models on which it has been formed ; and if de- 
ficient in vigour his fancy has a livelinea and buoyancy which prevents the 
reader from wearying of his longest descripUons.** These opinions are, after all, 
not irreconcilable; the poetry of Hume possesses little originality, but tlie 
reader is charmed with the readiness and the frequency of his imitations of the 
Roman poela 

As an historian, Hume can never become popular. He Is by much too 
prolix, — nor will this be wondered al when we consider the age at which he 
wrote his principal historical work. To the reader, however, who is disposed 
to follow him through his windings, he will be a most valuable, and in many 
cases, a most amusing author. As the kinsman of the earls of Angus, he had 
acoen to many important family papers, from which he has compiled the history 
prior to his own time. But when he writes of transactions within his own re- 
collection, and more especially those in which he was personally engaged, there 
is so much judicious remark and honesty of intention, that it cannot fail to in- 
terest even a careless reader. 

Besides the works which we have mentioned, Hume wrote ** Apologia Basi- 
lica, Seu Machiavelli Ingenium Examinatum, in libro quem inscripsit Princeps, 
4U>, Paris, 1626." *' De Episcopatu, May 1, 1609, Patricio Simsona** '* A 
treatise on things indiflerent.'* *' Of obedience to superiors.** In the Bio- 
graph ie Universelle there is a memoir of him, in which it is mentioned that 
" Jaques I'*'' Tempioye a concilier les difierends qui s*eetaient elev6 entre Do- 
moulin et Tilenus au sujet de la justification," and he is also there mentioned as 
having written " Le Contr' Assassin, ou Reponse a I'Apologie des Jesuites," 
Geneva, 1612, 8vo, and ** L'Assassinat du Roi, ou Maximes Pratiqu6es en la 
person ne du defaut Henrie le Grand,'* 1617, 8vo. 

HUME, David, the celebrated metaphysician^ historian, and political 
economist, was Uie second son of Joseph Hume of Ninewells, near Dunse, 
and was born in the Tron church parish, Edinburgh, on the 26th of April, 171 !» 
O. S. His mother was daughter to Sir David Falconer, a judge of the court of 
session under the designation of lord Newton, and for some years president 
of the college of justice. The family of Hume of Ninewells was ancient 
and respectable, and the great philosopher has himself informed us, that on 
the side both of father and mother, he waa the descendant of nobility, a cir- 
cumstance from which he seems to have derived a quiet satisfaction, probably 
owing more to his respect for the manners and feejings of the country and age 
in which he lived, than to his conviction of the advantages of noble birth. It 
is to be regretted that little is known about the early life of Hume, and the 
habits of his boyish years. There are indeed very few instances, in which the 
infoiination which can be derived about the early habits and inclinations of a 
man who has afterwards distinguished himself, repays the labour of research, or 
even that of reading the statements brought forward; while many who have 
busied themselves in such tasks have only shown tliat the objects of their atten- 
tion were by no means distinguished from other men, in the manner in which 
they have spent their childhood ; but it must be allowed that in the case of 
Hume, a narrative of the gradual rise and development of that stoical contempt 
towards the objects which distract the minds of most men, that industry without 
enthusiasm, that independence without assumption, and strict morality founded 
only on reason, which distinguished his conduct through life, might have taught 
us a lesson of the world, and would at least have gratified a well grounded 
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curiosity. The absence of such information -alloivs us, howOTer, to mako a 
general inferenoe, that no part of the conduct of the schoolboy was sufficiently 
remarkable to be commemorated by his friends, and that, as he was in advanced 
life (independent of the celebrity produced by his works) a man of unobserva- 
ble and unassuming conduct ; he was as a boy docile, well behaved, and attentive, 
without being remarkable either for precocity of talent, or that carelessnew and 
insubordination which some biographen have taken pains to bring home to the 
subjects of their memoin. In early infancy Hume was deprived of his father, 
and left to the guidance of his mother and an elder brother and sister ; with 
the brother who succeeded by birthright to the fiunily property, he ever lived 
on terms of fraternal intimacy and affection, and towards his two ifenuile relatives 
he displayed, through all the stages of his life, an unrarying kindness and un- 
remitted attention, which have gone fiur, along with his other social virtues, in 
causing him to be respected as a man, by those who were his most bitter oppon- 
ents as a philosopher. 

The property of the respectable family of Ninewells was not large, and the 
limited share which fell to the younger brother precluded the idea of his sup« 
porting himself without labour. Having finished the course of study which such 
an institution was capable of providing, he attended for some time the university 
of Edinburgh, then rising in reputation ; of his progress in study he gives us 
the following account : *' I passed through the ordinary course of education with 
success, and was seised very early with a passion for literature, which has been 
the ruling passion of my life, and the great source of my enjoyments ; my 
studious disposition,, my sobriety, and my industry, gave my fiimily a notion that 
the law was a proper profession for me : but I found an insurmountable aver- 
sion to every thing but the pursuits of philosophy and general learning ; and 
while they fancied I was poring upon Yoet and Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil 
were the authon I was secretly devouring.^ " Of this aversion not only to the 
practice^ but to the abstract tiudy of the law, in a mind constituted like that of I 
Hume, guided by reason, acute in the perception of diflerences and connexions, 
naturally prone to industry, and given up to the indulgence neither of passion 
nor sentiment, it is difficult to account We are ignorant of the method by 

' It is almost unnecesBary to mention, that wlien we use the words of Hume alwut himself, 
we quote from that curious little memoir called ** My Own Life," written by Hume on his 
death-bed, and published in 1777, by Mr Strahan, (to whom the manuscript was consfgmd) 
previously to its publication in the ensuing edition of the History of England. In a work 
which ought to contain a quantity of original matter proportioned to the importance of the 
subjects treated, 'some apology or explanation may be due, ror quoting from a production which 
has been brought so frequently before the public ; but in the life of a person so well knontn, 
and into whose conduct there has ^been so much investigation, while we try to bring ti«elhi;r 
as much original matter as it is* posidble to obtain, we must frequently be contented with 
statements modeled according to our own views, and in our own language, of facts which have 
already heen frequently recorded. Independent of this necessity, the memoir of the author 
written by himself, is so characteristic of his mind and feelings, both in the method of the 
narrative, and in the circumstances detailed, that any life of Hume which might neglect re- 
ference to it, must lose a very striking chain of connexion betwixt the mind of the author and 
the character of his works. Let us here remark, that while Tin .the words of Hume himselO 
*Mtis difficult for a man to speak long of himself without vanity,* this little memoir 
seems to have defied criticism to discover anything injudicious or assuming, either in the de- 
tails or reflections^ It is true, he has been slightly accused of speaking with too much com- 
pkicency of his own good qualities: but be it remarked, those qualities of disposition to study, 
sobriety, and industry, are such as a man of genius is seldom disposed to arrogate to himself 
at least without some hints of the existence of others more brilliant and distinguishing. We 
canoot help being of opinion, that the author's philosophical command over nis feelings has 
prompted him to avoia the extremes which the natural egotism and vanity of most men would 
aave caused them to fall into on simikir occasions, of either alluding to verv high qualities 
which the suffrages of others had allowed tliat they possessed, or gaining credit for humility, 
by not recognizing the existence of qualities which they know their partial Ariends would be 
roady to admit. 
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which he pursued hit legal studiet, and IhU early aoquiied diiguet would at leart 
hint, that like hit friend lord Kanet, he comnenoed his career with the repuU 
siTO drudgery of a writer's office, in which his natural taste for retirement and 
reflection was invaded by a Tulgar routine of oommercial business and petty 
squabbling, and his acuteness and good taste oA^nded by the tireaome fonDall- 
ties with which it was necessary he should occupy much valuable time, previous* 
)y to exeicising his ingenuity in the higher walks of the pro f es sion. But to 
those who are acquainted with the philosophical, and more especially with the con* 
stitutional writings of Mr Hume, the contemptuous rejection of the works of the 
civilians, and the exorbitant preference for the Roman poets, will appear at least a 
singular confession. To him any poet offiwed a mere subject of criticism, to 
be tried by the standard of taste, and not to gratify his sentiment ; while in the 
works of the civilians he would have found (and ceriainly did find) the acute 
philosophical disquisitions of minds which were kindred to his own, both in pro- 
fundity and elegance, and in the clear and accurate Vinniiis, whom he has sen* 
tenced with such unbrotherly contempt, he must have found much which as a 
philosopher he respected, whatever distaste arbitrary circumstances might have 
given him towards the subject which that great man treated. 

In 1734, the persuasions of his friends induced Mr Hume to attempt the 
bettering of his income by entering into business, and he established himself in 
the office of a respectable merchant in Bristol ; but the man who had rejected 
the study of the law, was not likely to be fascinated by the bustle of commerce, 
and probably in opposition to the best hopes and wishes of his friends, in a few 
months he relinquished his situation, and spent some years in literary retire- 
ment in France, living first at Rheiros, and afterwards at La Fleche in Anjeau. 
*' I there,*' he says, ** laid that plan of life which I have steadily and success- 
fully pursued. 1 resolved to make a very rigid frugality supply my deficiency 
of fortune, to maintain unimpaired my independency, and to regard every ob- 
ject as contemptible, except the improvement of my talents in literature ;'* and 
with the consistency of a calm and firm mind, he kept his resolution. For 
some time previous to this period, Hume must have been gradually collecting that 
vast mass of observation and reflection which he employed himself during his 
retirement in digesting into the celebrated Treatise on Human Nature. In 
1737, he had finished the first two volumes of this work, and he then returned 
to London to superintend their publication. From this date ccmimenced the 
earliest traces of that literary and social correspondence which furnishes many 
of the most characteristic commentaries on the mental habits of the philosopher. 
With Henry Home, afterwards lord Kames, a near neighbour of the family of 
Nineweils, and probably a connexion of the philosopher (for he was the first 
member of the family who adopted the name of Hume, in preference to the 
family name Home,) he contracted an early friendship, and a similarity of pur- 
suits continued the intercourse. To that gentleman we find the subject of our 
memoir writing in the following terms, in December, 1737 : "1 have been here 
near three months, always within a week of agreeing with my printers : and 
you may imagine 1 did not forget the work itself during that time, when I be- 
gan to feel some passages weaker for the style and diction than 1 could have 
wished. The nearness and greatness of the event roused up my attention, and 
made me more difficult to please than when I was alone in perfect tranquillity 
in France.'' The remaining portion of this communication, though given in 
the usual placid and playful manner of the author, tells a painful tale of the 
difficulties he had to encounter, and of hope deferred. ** But here," he says, 
** I must tell you one of my foibles. I have a great inclination to go down to 
Scotland this spring to see my friends, and have your advice concerning my 
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philosophical discoveries : but cannot orercoaie a certain Bhame-facednees I 
have to appear among you at my yean ivithout baring got a settlement, or so 
mucb at attempted any. How bappens it, that we philosopbers cannot a« 
heartily despise tbe world as it despises us P I think in my conscience the 
contempt were as well founded on our tide as on the other." With this letter 
Mr Hume transmitted to his friend a manuscript of his Essay on Miracles, a 
work which he at that period declined publishing along with his other produce 
tions, looking on it as more likely to give offence, from the greater reference 
of its reasonings to revealed religion. 

Towards the termination of tbe year 1738, Hume published his " Treatise of 
Human Nature ; being an attempt to introduce the experimental method of 
reasoning into moral subjects.'' The fundamental principles on which the 
whole philosophy of this work is reared, discover themselres on reading the fint 
page, in the division of all perceptions — ^in other words, of all the materials of 

knowledge which come within the comprehension of the human mind, into 

impressions and ideas. Differing from almost all men who, using other terms, 
had discussed the same subject, he considered these two methods of acquiring 
knowledge, to differ, not in quality, but merely in degree ; because by an ob- 
servation of the quaJities of the mind, on the principle of granting nothing 
which could not be demonstrated, he coold find no real ground of distinction, 
excepting that the one set of perceptions was always of a mom vivid description 
than the other. The existence of impressions he looked on as prior in the 
mind to the existence of ideas ^ the latter being merely dependent on, or re> 
fleeted from the former, which were the first inlets of all knowledge. Among 
perceptions he considered the various methods by which the senses make the 
mind acquainted with the external world, and along with these, by a classifica- 
tion which might have admitted a better arrangement, he ranked the passions, 
which he had aflerwards to divide into those which were the direct consequents 
of the operations of the senses, as pain and pleastire, and those which the repe- 
tition of impressions, or some other means, had converted into concomitants, 
or qualifications of the mind, as haired, Jotf, pride, &c. By ideas, Mr Hume 
understood those arrangements of the perceptions formed in the mind by 
reasonings or imagination; and although he has maintained the distinction 
between tliese and the impressions of the senses to be merely in degree, 
all tliat has been either blamed or praised in his philosophy is founded on 
the use he makes of this distinction. He has been accused, and not without 
justice, of confbsion in his general arrangement, and disconnexion in the 
subjects he has discussed as allied to eadi other; but a careful peruser 
of his works will find the division of subject we have just attempted to explain, 
to pervade the whole of his extraordinary investigations, and never to be de- 
parted from, where language allows him to adhere to it. The ideas, or more 
faint perceptions, are made by the author to be completely dependent on the 
impressions, showing that there can be no given idea at any time in the mind, 
to which there has not been a corresponding impression conveyed through the 
organs of sense. These ideas once existing in the mind, are subjected to the 
operation of the memory, and form the substance of our thoughts, and a por- 
tion of the motives of our actions. Thus, at any given moment, there are in 
the mind two distinct sources of knowledge, (or of what is generally called 
knowledge,) — ^the impressions which the mind is receiving from surrounding 
objects through the senses, and the thoughts, which pass through the mind, modi- 
fied and arranged from such impressions, previously experienced and stored up. 
Locke, in his arguments against the existence of innate ideas, and Dr Berkeley, 
when he tri^ to show that the mind could contain no abstract ideas, (or ideas 
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not connected with anything which the mind had experienced,) had formed the 
outline of a aimilar dirision of knowledge ; but neither of them founded on such 
a distinction, a tyttem of philoeophy, nor were they, it may be well conceived, 
aware of the extent to which the principlee they tuggetted might be logically 
carried The diviaion we hare endeaToured to define, it the foundation of the 
sceptical philosophy. The knowledge immediately derived from imprtuUnu 
is that which truly admlU the term *' knowledge" to be strictly applied to it ; that 
which is founded on experience^ derived from previous impreeeione, is something 
which always admits of doubt While the former are always certain, the mind 
being unable to conceive their uncerUinty, the latter may not only be conceived 
to be false, but are so much the mere subjects of probability, that there are distinc- 
tions in the force which the mind attributes to them — sometimes admitting them 
to be doubtful, and making no more distinction, except in the greater amount of 
probabilities betwixt that which it pronounces doubtful,and that which itpronounees 
certain. As an instance — when a man looks upon another man, and hears him 
speak, he receives through the senses of hearing and sight, certain impressions, the 
existence of which he cannot doubt ; on that man, however, being no longer the 
object of his senses, the impressions are arranged in his mind in a reflex form, 
constituting what Mr Hume has called ideas ; and although he may at first be con- 
vinced in a manner sufiidently strong for all practical purposes, that he has actually 
seen and heard such a man, the knowledge he has is only a mass of probabili- 
ties, which not only admit him to conceive it a possibility that he may noi have 
met such a man, but actually decay by degrees, so as probably after a consider- 
able period to lapse into uncertainty, while no better line of distinction can be 
drawn betwixt the certainty and the uncertainty, than that the one is produced 
by a greater mass of probabilities than the other. The author would have been 
inconsistent, had he admitted the reception of knowledge of an external world, 
even through the medium of the senses : he maintained all that the mind had 
really cogniseance of, to be the perceptiane themselves ; there was no method of 
ascertaining with certainty what caused them. The human mind, then, is thus 
discovered to be nothing but a series of perceptions, of which some sets Iwve 
such a resemblance to each other, that we always naturally arrange them together 
in our thoughts. Our consciousness of the identity of any given indiridual, is 
merely a series of perceptions so similar, that the mind glides along them without 
observation. A man's consciousness of his own identity, is a similar series of 
imi^essions. '* llie mind," says the author, " is a kind of theatre, where se- 
veral perceptions successively make their appearance — pass, repass, glide away, 
and mingle in an infinite variety of postures and situations. There is properly 
no eimplicUy in it at one time, nor identity in diflerent, whatever natural pro- 
pension we may have to inuigine that simplicity and identity. The comparison 
of the theatre must not mislead us. They are the successive perceptions only 
that constitute the mind ; nor have we tlie most distant notion of the place where 
these scenes are represented, or of the materials of which it is composed.''^ From 
such a conclusion, the passage to scepticism on the immateriality of the soul was a 
natural and easy step : but on such a subject we must be cautious aa to the man- 
ner in which we make remarks on the observations made by Hume — we neither 
appear as among his vindicators, nor for the purpose of disputing his conclusions 
— our purpose is, as faithful biographers, to give, as far as our limits and our 
knowledge of the subject may admit, a sketch of his leading doctrines, and if 
we have any thing to vindicate, it will be the author's real meaning, which cer- 
tain zealous defenders of Christianity, have shown an anxiety to turn as batteries 
against it. In his reasonings on the immateriality of the soul he is truly scepti- 
» Works (1826), I. 388. 
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cal ; that it, while he doei not deny the immateriality of the toul^ he endeavooi 
to ihow that the mind can form no certain conception of the immaterial souL 
Refining on the argument of a reasoning poet, who probably ysvA not aware of 
the full meaning of hit own words when he said — • 

— "Of God above, or man below. 
What OEUi we reason, but from what we Icnow/' 

tho author of the treatise on Human Nature maintaiDed that the mere sucoession 
of impressions, of which the mind was composed, admitted of no such impres- 
sion as that of the immateriality of the soul, and consequently did not admit 
of the mind comprehending in what that immateriality consisted. Let it bo 
remembered, that this conclusion is come to in the same manner as that against the 
consciousness of the mind to the existence of matter; and that in neither case 
does the author maintain certain opinions which men believe to be less certain than 
they are generally conceived to be, but gives to them a name different from that 
which language generally bestows on them — ^that of masses of probabilities, in- 
stead iii certainties^ — the latter being a term he reserves solely for the impressions 
of tlie senses. '' Should it here be asked me," says the author, " whether 1 sin- 
cerely assent to this argument, which I seem to take such pains to inculcate, and 
whether 1 be really one of those sceptics, who hold that all is uncertain, and that 
our judgment is not in any thing, possessed of anp measures of truth and false- 
hood; I should reply, that this question is entirely superfluous, and that neither 
I, nor any other penon, was ever sincerely and constantly of that opinion. Na- 
ture, by an absolute and uncontrolhible necessity, has determined us to judge as 
well as to breathe and feel ; nor can we any more forbear viewing certain objects in 
a stronger and fuller light, upon account of their customary connexion with a pre- 
sent impression^ than we can hinder ourselves from thinking, as long as we are 
awake, or seeing the surrounding bodies, when we turn our eyes towards them 
in broad sunshine. Whoerer has taken the pains to refute the cavils of this 
total scepticism, has really disputed without an antagonist, and endeavoured by 
arguments to establish a faculty which nature has antecedently implanted in the 
mind, and rendered unavoidable.''' With this extremely clear statement, which 
shows us, that while Hume had a method of accounting for the sources of our 
knowledge differing from the theories of other philosophers, in the abstract cer- 
tainty which he admitted to pertain to any knowledge beyond the existence of 
an impression, his belief in the ordinary admitted sources of human knowledge was 
not less practically strong than that of other people, — let us connect the conclud- 
ing words on the diapter on the immortality of the soul : '' There is no foundation 
for any conclusion a priori, either concerning the operations or duration of any 
object, of which 'tis possible for the human mind to form a conception. Any 
object may be imagined to become entirely inactive, or to bo annihilated in a 
moment : and 'tis an evident principle, that whatever we can imagine is pos» 
sible. Now this is no more true of matter than of spirit — of an extended com- 
pounded substance, than of a simple and unex tended. In both cases the meta- 
physical arguments for the immortality of the soul are equally inconclusive ; 
and in both cases the moral arguments, and those derived from the analogy of 
luiture, are equally strong and convincing. If my philosophy, therefore, makes 
no addition to the arguments for religion, I have at least the satisfaction to think 
it takes nothing from them, but that every thing remains precisely as before."^ 
Without pretending to calculate the ultimate direction of the philosophy of Hume, 
as it regards revealed religion, let us repeat the remark, that many persons 

« Works, vol. i. p 240. 
« Works i. p. 319. 
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busied themselres in increasing' its terron as an en|({ne against the Giristian 
faitii, that they might hare the merit of displaying a chindrous resistance. The 
presumptions thus formed and fostered, caused a vigorous inresiigation into the 
grounds of all belief, and many good and able men were startled to find that it 
was necessary to admit many of the positions assumed by their subtle antagonist, 
and that they must employ the vigorous logic they had brought to the field, in 
stoutly fortifying a position he did not attack. They found *' the metaphysical 
arguments inconclusive," and ^* the moral arguments, and those derived from the 
analogy of nature, equally strong and convincing :" and that use Ail and beautiful 
system of natural theology, which has been enriched by the investigations of 
Derham, Tucker,^ and Paley, gave place to obscure investigations into first 
causes, and idle theories on the groands of belief, which generally landed the 
philosophers in a circle of oonftjsion, and amaied the reader with inemnpreben- 
Bibilities. One of the most dear and original of the chapters of the Treatise on 
Human Nature, has provided us with a curious practical instance of the pliability 
of the sceptical philoaophy of Hume. In treating the'subject of cause and effect, 
Mr Hume, with fidelity to his previous division of perceptions, found nothing 
in the effect produced on the mind by any two phenomena, of which the one 
received the name of cause, the other that of effect, bat two impreuioM^ and no 
connexion betwixt them, but the sequence of the latter to the former ; attribute 
ing our natural belief that the one is a cause, and the other its effect, to the habit 
of the mind in running from the one impression to that which is its immediate 
sequent, or precedent ; denying that we can have any conception of cause and 
effect beyond those instances of which the mind has had experience, and which 
habit has taught it ; and, finally, denying that mankind can penetrate farther 
into the mystery, than the simple knowledge that the one phenomenon is 
experienced to follow the other. Men of undoubtedly pure religious faith 
have maintained the justness of this system as a metaphysical one, and it 
has found its way into physical science, as a check to vague theories, and 
the assumption of conjectural causes : in a memorable instance, it was however 
attacked ns metaphysically subversive of a proper belief in the Deity as a fint 
cause. The persons who maintained this argument, were answered, that an op- 
posite supposition was morally subversive of a necessity for the constant exis- 
tence and presence of the Deity ; because, if" a cause had the innate power within 
it of producing its common effi)ct, the whole fabric of the universe had an innate 
power of existence and progression in its various changes, which dispensed with 
the existence of a supreme regulator.** 

The second volume of the Treatise on Human Nature, discusses the passions 
on the principles laid do^vn at the comraeneement of the previous volume. The 
subjects here treated, while they are not of so strikingly original a description 
as to prompt us to enlarge on their contents, may be a more acceptable morsel 
to most readers, and certainly may be perused with more of what is termed 
satisfaction, than the obscure and somewhat disheartening investigations of the 
pure metaphysician. Of the usual subtilty and acuteness of the author they are 
of course not destitute ; but tlie theatre of investigation does not admit of much 
abstraction, and these qualities exercise themselves on subjects more tangible and 
comprehensible, than those of the author*^ prior labours. 

The production of the Treatise on Human Nature, stands almost alone in the 
history of the human mind ; let it be remembered that the aathor had just 
reached that period of existence when the animal spirits exercise their strongest 

* Not Jodah, but Abraham Tucker, who, under the assumed name of " Search, " wi-ote a 
boolL ou the light of nature, in 9 vols., 8vo. An unobtrusive and profound work, not very in- 
viting, and little read, which later philosophers have pillaged without oompunciion. 
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8\Riy, and thoae whom nature has grifted with talents and obseiration, are exult- 
ing in a brilliant world before them, of which they are enjoying the prospectire 
felicity, without tasting much of the bitterness ; and that this extensire treatise, 
so Taried in the subjects embraced, so patiently collected by a lengthened labour 
of investigation and reflection, and entering on views so adverse to all that rea- 
son had previously taught men to believe, and so repulsive to the common feel- 
ings of the world, was the first literary attempt which the author deigned to 
place before the public Perhaps a very close examination of the early habits 
and conduct of the author, could the materials of such be obtained, would 
scarcely furnish us with a clue to so singular a riddle ; but in a general sense, 
we may not diverge far from the truth in supposing, that the circumstances of 
his earlier intercourse with the world, had not-prompted the author to entertain 
a very charitable view of mankind, and that the bitterness thus engendei'ed com- 
ing under the oognizanoe of his refle<Stive mind, instead of turning him into a 
stoic and practical enemy of his species, produced tliat singular system which, 
holding out nothing but doubt as tlie end of ail mortal investigations, struck a 
silent blow at the dignity of human nature, and at much of its happiness. In a 
very singular passage, he thus speaks of his comfortless philosophy, and of the 
feelings it produces in the mind of its Cain-like fabricator. *' I am Ant 
a/frighted and confounded with that forlorn solitude in which I am placed in my 
philosophy, and fancy myself some strange uncouth monster, who, not being 
able to mingle and unite in society, has been expelled all human commerce, 
and left utterly abandoned and disconsolate^ Fain would I run into the crowd 
for shelter and warmth, but cannot prevail with myself to mix with such de- 
formity. I call upon others to join me, in order to make a company apart, but no 
one will hearken to me. Every one keeps at a distance, and drea^ that storm 
which beats upon me from every side. 1 have exposed myself to the enmity of 
all metaphysicians, logicians, mathematicians, and even theologians ; and can I 
wonder at the insults 1 must suffer ? I have declared my disapprobation of their 
systems ; and can I be surprised if they should express a hatred of mine and of 
my person P When I look abroad, I foresee on every side dispute, contradiction, 
anger, calumny, and detraction. When 1 turn my eye inward, I find nothing 
but doubt and ignorance. All the world conspires to oppose and contradict me : 
though such is my weakness, that I feel all my opinions loosen and fall of them- 
selves, when unsupported by the approbati<m of others. Every step 1 take is 
with hesitation, and every new reflection makes me dread an error and absurdity 
in my reasoning."^ In the same spirit he writes to his friend, Mr Henry Home, 
immediately after the publication of the treatise : ^* Those,'^ he says, ** who are 
accustomed to reflect on such abstract subjects, are commonly full of prejudices ; 
and those who are unprejudiced, are unacquainted with metaphysical reasonings. 
My principles are also so remote from all the vulgar sentiments on the subject, 
that were they to take place, they would produce almost a total alteration in 
philosophy; and you know revolutions of this kind are not easily brought 
about"* 

Hume, when the reflection of more advanced life, and his habits of unceasing 
thought had made a more clear ammgeinent in his mind, of the principles of 
his philoeophy, fowid many things to blame and alter in his treatise, not so 
roudi in the fundamental arguments, as in their want of arrangement, and the 
obscure garb of words in whidi he had clothed tliem. On the feelings he 
entertained on this subject, we find him afterwards writing to Dr John Stewart, 
and we shall here ^uote a rather mutilated fragment oi this epistle, which luu 
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hitherto been unprinted, and b interwtinf u oontaininf an illmtntion of his 
arguinents on belief : — ** Allow me to tell you that I never asierted lo absurd a 
propotition, as that any thingr might arise without a cause. I only maintained 
that our certainty of the falsehood of that proposition proceeded neither from 
intuition nor demonstration , but from another source. That Cesar existed,' that 
there is such an island as Sicily ; for these propositions, I affirm, we have no 
demonstration nor intuitive proof. Would you infer that I deny their truth, or 
even their certainty? and some of them as satisfactory to the mind, though, 
perhaps, not so regtilar as the demonstrative kind. Where a man of sense mis- 
takes my meanings I own I am angry, but it is only with myself, for having 
expressed my meaning so ill as to have given occasion to the mistake. That 
you may see 1 would no way scruple of owning my mistakes in argument, I shall 
acknowledge (what is infinitely more material) a very great mistake in conduct ; 
viz. my publishing at all the Treatise of Human Nature, a book which pretended 
to innovate in all the sublimest parts of philosophy, and which I composed before 
I was five and twenty. Above all, the positive air which pervades that book, 
and which may be imputed to the ardour of youth, so mu<:h displeases me, that 
I have not patience to review it. I am willing to be unheeded by the public, 
though human life is so short that I despair of ever seeing the decision. I wish 
I had always confined myself to the more easy paths of erudition ; but you will 
excuse me from submitting to proverbial decision, let it even be in Greek." 

The effect produced on the literary world by the appearance of the Treatise 
on Human Nature, was not flattering to a young author. " Never literary 
attempt,*' says Mr Hume, *' was more unfortunate than my Treatise on Human 
Nature. It fell dead-bom from the press, without reaching such distinction, as 
even to excite a murmur among the zealots. But being naturally of a cheerful 
and sanguine temper, I very soon recovered the blow, and prosecuted with great 
ardour my studies in the country.^ The equanimity, and contempt for public 
opinion which Hume has here arrogated to himself, seems to have been con- 
sidered as somewhat doubtful, on the ground of the following curious state- 
ment in Dr Kenrick's London Review: — *'Hia disappointment at the public 
reception of his Essay on Human Nature, had indeed a violent effect on his 
passions in a particular instance; it not having dropped so d&ad-horn from the 
press but that it was severely handled by the reviewers of those times, in a 
publication entitled. The Works of the Learned ; a oircnmstanoe which so highly 
provoked our young philosopher, that he flew in a violent rage to demand 
satisfaction of Jacob Robinson, the publisher, whom he kept, during the par- 
oxysm of his anger, at his sword's point, trembling behind the couuter, lest a 
period sliould be pot to the life of a sober eritio. by a raving philosopher." Mr 
John Hill Burton, in his life of Hume, observes — *< There is nothing in the story 
to make it in itself incredible; for Hume was far from being that docile mass of 
imperturbability which so large a portion of the world have taken him for. 
But the anecdote requires authentication, and has it not. Moreover, there are 
circumstances strongly against its truth. Hume was in Scotland at the time 
when the criticism on his work was published; he did not visit London for some 
years afterwards ; and to believe the story, we must look upon it not as a mo* 
mentary ebullition of passion, but as a manifestation of long- treasured resent- 
ment ; a circumstance inconsistent with his character, inconsistent with human 
nature in general, and not in keeping with the modified tone of dissatisfaction 
with the criticism, evinced in bis correspondence." We have perused with much 
interest the article in ^ The Works of the Learned " above alluded to, and it was 
certainly not likely to engender calm feelings in the mind of the author reviewed. 
It is of some length, attempting no philosophical confutation, but from the in* 
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genuity with which the most objeotionable passages of the Treatise are brought 
forward to stand in naked grotesqueness without connexion, it must have come 
from some one who had carefully perused the book, and from no ordinary writer. 
The vulgar raillery with which it is filled might point out Warburton, but then 
the critic does not call the author a liar, a knave, or a fool, and the following 
almost prophetic passage with which the critic concludes (differing considerably 
in tone from the other parts), could not possibly have emanated from the liead 
and heart of the great defender of the church : « It bears, indeed, incontestable 
marks of a great capacity, of a soaring genius, but young, and not yet thoroughly 
practised. The subject is vast and noble, as any that can exercise the understand- 
ing ; but it requires a very mature judgment to handle it as becomes its dignity 
and importance ; the utmost prudence, tenderness, and delicacy, are requisite to 
this desirable issue. Time and use may ripen these qualities in our author ; and 
we shall probably have reason to consider this, compared with his later produc- 
tions, in the same light as we view the juvenile works of Milton or the first 
manner of a JRaph<ul" 

The third part of Mr Hume's Treatise of Human Nature was published in 
1740: it treated the subject of morals, and was divided into two parts, the 
first discussing " Virtue and Vice in general,*' the second treating of ** Justice 
and Injustice." The scope of this essay is to show that there is no abstract and 
certain distinction betwixt, moral good and evil, and while it admits a sense of 
virtue to have a practical existence in the mind of every human being, (however 
it may have established itself,) it draws a distinction betwixt those virtues of 
which every man's sense of right is capable of taking cognizance ; and justice, 
which it maintains to bo an artificial virtue, erected certainly on the general 
wish of mankind to act rightly, but a virtue which men do not naturally follow, 
until a system is invented by human means, and based on reasonable principles 
of general utility to the species, which shows men what is just, and what is | 
unjust, and can best be followed by the man who has best studied its general 
artificial form, in conjunction with its application to utility, and who brings the 
most acute perception and judgment to assist him in the task." Before publishing 1 1 
this part of the work, Hume submitted the manuscript to Francis Hutcheson, | ; 
professor of moral philosophy in the university of Glasgow, whose opinions he | { 
was more disposed to receive with deference than those of any other man. 1 1 
Nevertheless, it was only in matters of detail that be would consent to be guided | j 
by that eminent person. The fundamental principles of the system he firmly | 
defended. The correspondence which passed betwixt them shows how far Hume 1 1 
saw into the depths of the utilitarian system, and proves that it was more com- < : 
pletely formed in his mind than it appeared in his book. ** To every virtuous , 
action (says he) there must be a motive or impelling passion distinct from the ; | 
virtue, and virtue can never be the sole motive to any action.*' The greater 1 1 
plainness of the subject, and its particular reference to the hourly duties of life, ' | 
made this essay more interesting to moral philosophers, and laid it more widely . i 
open to criticism, than the Treatise on the Understanding, and even that on the 
Passions. The extensive reference to principles of utility, produced discussions 
to which it were an idle and endle« work here to refer ; but without any disre- 
spect to those celebrated men who have directly combated the principles of this 
work, and supported totally different theories of the formation of morals, those 

* Thus this portion of the 8)-5tem bore a considerable resemblance to the theory so elalw- 
FStely expounded in the Leviatlian of Hobbes, with this grand distinction, thai Hume, while 
maintaining the necessity that a s\ stem of justice should Be framed, does not maintain that it 
had its origin in the natural injustice of mankind, and their hatred of each other, nor does he 
attribute the formation of the s>stem to a complicated social contract, like that which occurred 
to the mind of the Malmesbury pliilosopher. 
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ivho have twisted the prindplet of tlie author into excuaet for rice and fmnio- 
rality, and the dettruction of all inducement! to the practice of virtue, deeerye 
only the fame of being themtelvei the fabricator! of the crooked morality of which 
they hare endeavoured to cast the odium upon another. When Mr Hume says, 
** The necessity of justice to the support of society is the sole foundation of that 
virtue : and since no moral excellence is more highly esteemed, we may con- 
dude, that this circumstance of usefulness has, in general, the strongest energy, 
and most entire command orer our sentiments. It must, therefore, be the source 
of a considerable part of the merit ascribed to humanity, benevolence, friendship, 
public spirit, and other social virtues of that stamp ; as it is the sole source of 
the moral approbation paid to fidelity, justice, veracity, integrity, and those other 
estimable and useful qualities and principles:** — it was not difficult for those 
benevolent guardians of the public mind, who sat in watch to intercept such 
declarations, to hold such an opinion up to public indignation, and to maintain 
that it admitted every man to examine his actions by his own sense of their 
utility, and to commit vice by the application of a theory of expediency appro- 
priated to the act. It is not necessary to be either a vindicator or assailant of 
Mr Hume^s theory, to perceive that what he has traced back to the original 
foundation of expediency, is not by him made difTerent in its practice and effects, 
from those which good men of all persuasions in religion and philosophy admit. 
While he told men that he had traced the whole system of the morality they 
practised, to certain principles different from those generally admitted, he did 
not tell men to alter their natural reverence for virtue or abhorrence towards 
vice ; the division betwixt good and evil had been formed, and while giving his 
opinion how it had been formed, he did not dictate a new method of regulating 
human actions, and except in the hands of those who applied his theories of 
the origin of virtue and vice, to the totally different purpose of an application 
to their practice in individual cases, he did no more to break down the barriers 
of distinction betwixt them, than he who first suggested that the organs of sight 
merely presented to the mind the reflecttOM of visible objects, may be supposed 
to have done to render the mind less certain of the existence of external objects. 
** There is no spectacle,^* says the author, *' so fair and beautiful as a noble and 
generous action ; nor any which gives us more abhorrence than one which is 
cruel and treaclierous. No enjoyment equals the satisfaction we receive from the 
company of those we love and esteem ; as the greatest of all punishments is to 
be obliged to pass our lives )\ith those we hate or contemn. A very play or 
romance may afford us instances of this pleasure which virtue conveys to us, and 
the pain which arises from vice ;"* and it would be difficult to find in this ela- 
borate essay, any remark to contradict the impression of the author's views, 
which every candid mind must receive from such a declaration. 

The neglect with which hit first production vib» received by the public, 
while it did not abate the steady industry of its author, turned his attention for 
a time to subjects which might be more acceptable to general readers, and in 
the calm retirement of his brother^s house at Nine wells, where he pursued his 
studies with solitary zeal, he prepared two volumes of unconnected disserta- 
tions, entitled " Essays Moral and Philosophical," which he published in I74S. 
These essays he had intended to have published in weekly papers, after the 
method punued by the authors of the Spectator ; ** but," he observes, in an ad- 
vertisement prefixed to the first edition, " having dropped that undertaking, 
partly from laziness, partly from want of leisure, and being willing to make 
trial of my talents for writing before I ventured upon any more serious composi- 
tiona, I was induced to commit these trifles to the judgment of the publia** A 

• Works, H. 237. 
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few of the tubjeds of these enayf are the following ; ** Of the Delicacy of Taste 
ADd Passion,'* ** That Politics may be reduced to a Science," ** Of the Independ- 
ency of Parliament, " ** Of the Parties in Great Brilain," ** Of Superstition and 
Enthusiasm," " Of Liberty and Despotism,*' •* Of Eloquence,'* " Of Simplicity and 
Refinement," ** A character of Sir Robert Walpole," &c. Of these miscellaneous 
productions we cannot venture the most passing analysts, in a memoir which 
imist necessarily be brief: of their general character it may be sufficient to say, 
tliat his style of writing, which in his Treatise was far from approaching the 
purity and elegance of composition which he afterwards displayed, had made a 
rapid advance to excellence, and that the reading world quickly discovered from 
the justness and accuracy of his views, the elegance of his sentiments, and the 
dear precision with which he stated his arguments, that the subtile calculator of 
the origin of all human knowledge could direct an acute eye to the proceedings 
of the world around him, and that he was capaUe of making less abstract calcu- 
lations on Uie motives which affected mankind. A few of these essays, whicli he 
seems to have denounced as of too light a nature to aoccmipany his other works, 
were not republished during his life ; among the subjects of these are " Impu- 
dence and Modesty ,** " Love and Marriage," ** Avarice," &c Although these 
have been negatively stigmatized by their author, a general reader will find 
much gratification in their perusal : the subjects are handled with the careless 
touch of a satirist, and in drawing so lightly and almost playfully pictures of 
what is contemptible and ridiculous, one can scarcely avoid the conviction that 
such is the aspect in which the author wishes to appear ; but on the other hand 
there is such a complete absence of all grotesqueness, of exaggeration, or at- 
tempt at ridicule, that it is apparent he is drawing a picture of what he knows 
to be unchangeably rooted in human nature, and that knowing raillery to be 
useless, he is content as a philosopher merely to depict the deformity which can- 
not be altered. Among the essays he did not re-publish, is the ** Character of 
Sir Robert Walpole," a singular specimen of the author's ability to abstract him- 
self from the political feelings of the time, calmly describing the character of a 
living statesman, whose conduct was perhaps more feverishly debated by his 
friends and enemies than that of almost any minister in any nation, as if he 
were a person of a distant age, with which the author had no sympathy, or of a 
land with which he was only acquainted through the pages of the traveller. 
It was after the publication of this work that Hume first enjoyed the gratifica- 
tion of something like pablio applause. ''The work/' he says, ^was favour- 
ably received, and soon made me entirely forget my former diaappointment." 
He still rigidly adhered to his plans of economy and retirement, and continued 
to reside at Nine wells, applying himself to the study of Greek, which he had 
previously neglected. In 1745, he was invited to become tutor to the marquis 
of Annandale, a young nobleman whose state of mind at that period rendered a 
superintendent necessary ; and though the situation must have been one not 
conducive to study, or pleasing to such a mind as that of Hume, he found that 
his circumstances would not justify a refusal of the invitation, and he continued 
for the period of a year in tlie family of the marquis. 

During his residence in this family, the death of Mr Cleghom, professor of 
moral philosophy in the university of Edinburgh, caused a vacancy, which Mr 
Hume very naturally considered he might be capable of filling. The patrons 
of the university, however, and their advisers, took a different view of the mat- 
ter, and judged that they would be at least more safe, in considering a person 
of his reputed principles of philosophy, as by no means a proper instructor of 
jouth : nor were virulence and party feeling unmixed with cool judgment in 
fijLing their choice. " I am informed," says Hume, in one of his playful letters 
111. p 
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addressed to hit friend Mr Sharp of Hoddani, ** that such a popular clamour haa 
been raited againtt me in Edinburgh, on account of tcepticitm, heterodoxy, and 
other hard nainet which confound the ignomnt, that my friendt find tome dif- 
ficulty in working out the point of ray profeitorthip, which once appeared to 
eaty. Did I need a tettimonial for my mthodoxy, I ihould certainly appeal to 
you ; for you know that I alwayt imitated Job*t friendt, and defended the caute 
of proTidenoe when you attacked it, on account of the headachet you felt after 
a debauch, but at a more particular explication of that particular teemt tuper- 
fluout, I thall only apply to you for a rene^val of your good offioet, with your 
friend lord Tinwald, whote interett with Yettt and Allan may be of teryice to 
me. There it no time to lote ; to that I mutt beg you to be tpeedy in writing 
to him, or tpeaking to him on that head.^ The tucoettful candidate wat Mr 
Jamet Balfour, advocate, a gentleman who afterwardt became tlightly known to 
the literary world at the author of ** A Delineation of the Nature and Obligationt 
of Morality, with reflectiont on Mr Humect Inquiry concerning the princtplet of 
Moralt," a work which hat died out of remembrance, but the candid tpirit of 
which prompted Hume to write a complimentary letter to the (then) anonymout 
author. The ditappointment of not being able to obtain a tituation to detir- 
able at affording a retpectable and permanent talary, and to tuited to hit ttudiet, 
teemt to have preyed more heavily than any other event in hit life, on the tpiritt 
of Mr Hume ; and with the detire of being independent of the world, he teemt 
for a thort time to have hetitated whether he thould continue hit ttudiet, or at 
once relinquith the purtuit of philotophical fame, by joining the army. 

During the entuing year, hit detire to be placed in a tituation of retpectabil- 
ity wat to a certain extent gratified, by hit being appointed aecretary to lieu- 
tenant-general St Clair, who had been dioten to command an expedition avow« 
edly againtt Canada, but which terminated in a utelett incursion on the coatt of 
France. In the year 1747, general St Clair wat appointed to tuperintend an 
embatty to the courtt of Vienna and Turin, and declining to accept a tecretary 
from government, Hume, for whom he teemt to have entertained a partiality, ac- 
companied him in hit former capacity. He here enjoyed the tociety of Sir 
Henry Enkine and captain (af^rwardt general) Grant, and mixing a little with 
the world, and joining in the fiithionable tociety of the placet which he vitited, 
he teemt to have enjoyed a partial relaxation firom hit philotophical labourt. 
Although he mentiont that thete two yeart were almott the only interruptiont 
which hit ttudiet had received during the courte of hit life, he doet not teem to 
have entirely neglected hit purtuitt at an author ; in a letter to his friend Henry 
Home, he hintt at the probability of hit devoting hit time to hittorical subjectt, 
and continuet, ** I have here two thingt g^ing on, a new edition of my ElsBai/9, 
all of which you have teen except one of the Protettant tuocestlon, where I treat 
that tubject at coolly and indifferently at I would the ditpute betwixt Getar and 
Pompey. The conclution thowi me a whig, but a very tceptical one.** '* 

Lord Charlemont, who at thit period met with Mr Hume at Turin, hat given 
the following account of hit habitt and appearance, penned apparently with a 
greater aim at effect than at truth, yet tomewhat characterittic of the philoso- 
pher : ** Nature I believe never formed any man more unlike hit real character 
than David Hume. The powers of physiognomy were baffled by his counte- 
nance ; neither could the mott tkilful in that tcience pretend to ditcover the 
tmallett trace of the faculties of hit mind, in the unmeaning featuret of hit 
vitage. Hit face wat broad and fat, hit mouth wide, and without any other ex- 
prettion than that of imbecility. Hit eyet vacant and tpiritlett ; and the cor* 
pulenoe of hit whole perton wat far better fitted to communicate the idea of a 
lOTjUer'sLifeofKameo. 
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turtle-eating alderman than of a refined philosopher. His speech in English 
was rendered ridiculous by the broadest Scottish accent, and his French, was, if 
possible, still more laughable ; so that wisdom, most certainly, never disguised 
herself before in so uncouth a garb. Though now near fifty years old,** he was 
healthy and strong ; but his health and strength, far from being advantageous to 
his figure, instead of manly comeliness, had only the appearance of rusticity. 
His wearing a uniform added greatly to his natural awkwardness, for he wore 
it like a grocer of the train-bands. Sinclair was a lieutenant-general, and 
was sent to the courts of Vienna and Turin as a military envoy, to see that their 
^uota of troops was furnished by the Austrians and Fiedmontese. It was theie- 
fore thought necessary that his seGretai7 should appear to be an officer ; and 
Hume was accordingly disguised in scarlet"*' 

The letter to Mr Home we have 9Uoted above, gives an idea of the literary 
employments of the author during the intervals of his official engagements at 
Turin, and on his return to Britain he exhibited the fruit of his labour in a 
second edition of his " Essays, Moral and Political," which was published in 
1748, with four additional ejsays, and in a re-construction of the first pait of 
his Treatise of Human Nature, which he published immediately after, under the 
title ** Philosophical Essays conoeming the Human Understanding,'* and formed 
the first part of the well-known corrected digest of the Treatise of Human 
Nature, into the '' Inquiry concerning Human Nature." In the advertisement 
the author iuforms the«public that " most of the principles and reasonings in 
this volume were published in a work in three volumes, called A Treatise of 
Human Nature, a work which the author had projected before he left college, 
and which he wrote and published not long after. The philosophy of this work 
is essentially the same as that of which he had previously sketched a more rude 
and complicated draught The object, (or more properly speaking, the con- 
clusion arrived at, for the person who sets out without admissions, and inquires 
whether any thing can be ascertained in philosophy, can scarcely be said to 
have an object in view,) is the same system of doubt which he previously ex- 
pounded ; a scepticism, not like that of Boyle and others, which merely went to 
show the uncertainty of the conclusions attending particular species of argument, 
but a sweeping argument to show ^at by the structure ofthe understanding, the 
result of all investigations, on all subjects, must ever be doubt'* The Inquiry 
must be to every reader a work far more pleasing, and we may even say, in- 
structive, than the Treatise. While many of the more startling arguments, as- 
suming the appearance of paradoxes, sometimes indistinctly connected with 
the subject, are omitted, others are laid down in a clearer form ; the whole is 
subjected to a more compact arrangement, and the early style of the writer, 
which to many natural beauties, united a considerable feebleness and occasional 
harshness, makes in this work a very near approach to the elegance and 
classic accuracy, which much perseverance, and a refined taste enabled the au- 
thor to acquire in the more advanced period of his life. Passing over, as our 
limits must compel us, any attempt at an analytical comparison of the two works, 
and a narrative of the changes in the author^ opinions, we must not omit tlie 
circumstance, that the Essay on Miracles, which it will be remembered the au- 
thor withheld from his Treatise, was attached to the Inquiry, probably after a 
careftil rerision and correction. Locke had hinted in a few desultory observa^ 
tions the grounds of a disbelief in the miracles attributed to the early Christian 
church, and Dr Conyers Middleton, in his Free Inquiry into the miraculous 
powers supposed to have subsisted in the Christian church from the earliest ages, 

11 His lordsliip must have made a mis-calculation. Humewas then oidv hi his SSth year. 
u Hardy's Life of lord CiutrlemoDt, p.R. 
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pablished very neariy at the aune period wHh the Eitay of Hume, ttiudK a 
more decided blow at all supernatural agency beyond what was justified by the 
sacred Scriptures, and approached by his arguments a dangerous neigfabouriiood 
to an interference with what he did not avowedly attadc. Hume considered the 
subject as a general point in the human understanding to which he admitted no 
exceptions. The argument of'this remarkable essay is too weU known to reijuire 
an explanation ; but the impartiality too often infringed when the woiks of this 
philosopher are the subject of consideration, requires that it should be kept in 
mind, that he treati the proof of miracles, as he does that of the existence of 
matter, in a manner purely sceptical, with this practical distinction, — that suppos- 
ing a person is conrinoed of, or chooses to say he believes in the abstract exist- 
ence of matter, independent of the mere impressions conveyed by the senses, 
there is still room to doubt that miracles liave been worked. It would have 
been entirely at variance witli the principles of scepticism to have maintained that 
miracles were not, and could not have been performed, according to the laws 
of nature ; but the argument of Mr Hume certainly leans to the practical con- 
clusion, that our uncertainty om to what we are said to have experienced^ ex- 
pands into a greater uncertainty of the existence of miracles, which are contrary 
to the course of our experience ; because belief in evidence is founded entirely 
on our belief in experience, and on the circumstance, that what we hear from 
the testimony of others coincides with the current of that experience ; and when- 
ever testimony is contradictory to the current of our experience, the latter is 
the more probable, and should we be inclined to believe in it, we must at least 
doubt the former. Thus the author concludes *' That no testimony is sufficient 
to establish a miracle, unless the testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood 
would be more miraculous than the fact which' it endeavours to establish : and 
even in that case there is a mutual destruction of arguments, and the superior 
only gives us an assurance suitable to that degree of force which remains after 
deducting the inferior.** The application of his argument to the doctrines of 
Christianity he conceives to be, that " it may serve to confound those dangerous 
friends, or disguised enemies to the Christian religion, who have undertaken to 
defend it by the principles of human reason ; our most holy religion is founded 
on faithf not on reason ; and it is a sure method of exposing it to put it to such 
a trial as it is by no meaua fitted to endure."" Hume is repeatedly at pains to 
protest against his being supposed to be arguing in the essay against the Chris- 
tian faith. These protesis, however, as bis biographer, Mr Burton, is constrained 
to admit, were uttered briefly and coldly, and in such a manner as made people 
feel, that if Hume believed in the doctrines of the Bible, he certainly had not his 
heart in them. A want of proper deference for religious feeling (adds this 
writer) is a defect that runs through all his works. There is no ribaldry, but at 
the same time there are no expres^ons of decent reverence. It is to be observed, 
also, that the argument of Hume against miracles is still a favourite weapon of 
the enemies of revealed religion. At the same time, it most be admitted that under 
proper regulation, the argument is of use in defining the boundaries of inductive 
reasoning, and in this way has proved undoubtedly serviceable to the progress 
of science. 

The work by Dr Campbell in confutation of this essay, at first produced in 
the form of a sermon, and afterwards expanded into a treatise, which was 
published in 1762, is well known and appreciated. This admirable and 
conclusive production, while yet in manuscript, was shown to Hume by Dr 
Blair. Hume was much pleased with the candour of the transaction; he re- 
marked a few passages hardly in accordance with the calm feelings of the other 

« Works, iv. 18fi^ 153 
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portions of the work, which At his suggestion the author amended ; and he per- 
sonally wrote to Or Campbell, with his usual calm politeness, thanking him for 
treatment so unexpected from a clerg^yman of the church of Scotland; and, 
with the statement that he had made an early resolution not to answer attacks 
on his opinions, acknowledged that he never felt so Tiolent an inclination to de- 
fend himself. The respect which Campbell admitted himself to entertain for 
the sceptic is thus expressed : 

" The Essay on Miracles deserves to be considered as one of the most dan- 
gerous attacks that have been made on our religion. The danger results not 
solely from the merit of the piece : it results much more from that of the au- 
thar. The piece itself, like every other work of Mr Hume, is ingenious ; but 
its merit is more of the oratorical kind than of the philosophical. The merit of 
the author^ I acknowledge, is great The many useful volumes he has published 
of history, as well as on criticism, politics^ and trade, have justly procured 
him, with all persons of taste and discernment, the highest reputation as a 
writer. * * In such analysis and exposition, which I own, I have at- 
tempted without ceremony or reserve, an air of ridicule is unavoidable ; but this 
ridicule, I am well aware, if founded on misrepresentation, will at last rebound 
upon myself."" 

Or Campbell was a man of strong good sense, and knew well the description 
of argument which the world would best appreciate, approve, and comprehend, 
in answer to the perplexing subtilties of his opponent. He struck at the root 
of the system of perceptions merging into experience, and experience regulat- 
ing the value of testimony, which had been erected by his adversary, — and ap- 
pealing, not to the passions and feelings in favour of religion, but to the com-i 
mon convictions which we deem to be founded on reason, and cannot separate 
from our minds, maintained that ** testimony has a natural and original influence 
on belief, antecedent to experience," from which position he proceeded to show, 
that the miracles of the gospel had received attestation sufficient to satisfy the 
reason. With his usual soundness and good sense, though scarcely with the 
profundity which the subject required, Dr Paley joined the band of confutors, 
while he left Hume to triumph in the retention of the effects attributed to ex- 
perience, maintaining that the principle so established was counteracted by our 
natural expectation that the Deity should manifest his existence, by doing such 
acts contrary to the established order of the universe, as would plainly show 
that order to be of his own fabrication, and at his own command. 

Before leaving the subject of the Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
we may mention that Mr Coleridge in his Biographia Literaria, has accused 
Hume of plagiarizing the exposition of the Principles of Association in that 
work, from the unexpected source of the Commentary of St Thomas Aquinas, on 
the Parva Naturalia of'Aristotle, and the charge, with however much futility it 
may be supported, demands, when coming from so celebrated a man, the consi- 
deration of the biographer. Mr Coleridge's worda are, " In consulting the 
excellent Commentary of St Thomas Aquinas, on the Parva Naturalia of Aris- 
totle, I was struck at once with its close resemblance to Hume^s Essay on Asso- 
ciation. The main thoughts were the same in both, the order of the thoughts 
was the same, and even the illustrations differed only by Hume's occasional sub- 
stitution of modern examples. I mentioned the circumstance to several of my 
literary acquaintances, who admitted the closeness of the resemblance, and that 
it seemed too great to be explained by mere coincidence ; but they thought it 
improbable that Hume should have held the pages of the angelic doctor \>orth 
turning over. But some time after, Mr Payne, of the King's Me^ia, showed Sir 
14 Edit 1797. Advert p. viil. 
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James Mackintosh some odd volumes of St Thomas AquimiSy partly , perhaps, frora 
having heard that Sir James (then Mr) Mackintosh, had, in his lectures, passed a 
high encomium on this canonized philosopher, but chiefly from the faets, tliat 
the volumes had belonged to Mr Hume, and lud here and there marginal marks 
and notes of reference in his own hand-writing. Among these volumes uns that 
which contains the Parva Naiuraliay in the old Latin version , swathed and 
swaddled in the commentary afore mentioned." When a person has spent much 
time in the perusal of works so unlikely to be productive, as those of Aquinas, 
the discovery of any little coincidence, or of any idea that may attract attention, 
is a fortunate incident, of which the discoverer cannot avoid informing the world, 
that it may see what he has been doing, and the coincidence in question is such 
as might have excused an allusion to the subject, as a curiosity. But it was 
certainly a piece of (no doubt heedless) disingeuuousness on the part of Mr 
Coleridge, to make so broad and conclusive a statement, without accompanying 
it with a comparison. '* We have read," says a periodical paper alluding to this 
subject, '' the whole commentary of St Thomas Aquinas, and we challenge Mr 
Coleridge to produce from it a single illustration, or expression of any kind, to 
be found in Uume^s essay. The whole scope and end of Hume^s essay is not 
only different from that of St Thomas Aquinas, but there is not in the commen- 
tary of the 'angelic doctor' one idea which in any way resembles, or can be 
made to resemble, the beautiful illustration of the prince of sceptics."" llie 
theory of Hume on the subject as corrected in his Inquiry, is thus expressed .- 
** To me, there appear to be only three principles of connexion iimong ideas, 
namely, resemblance, contiguity, in time or place, and cause or effect. That 
these principles serve to connect ideas, will not, I believe, be much doubted. 
A picture naturally leads our thoughts to the original The mention of one 
apartment in a building naturally introduces an inquiry or discourse concerning 
the others ; and if we think of a wound, we can scarcely forbear reflecting on 
the pain which follows it*'" From a comparison of this, with what Mr 
Coleridge must have presumed to be the corresponding passage in Aquinas,*^ it 
will be perceived that a natural wish to make the most of his reading had 
prompted him to propound the discovery. Had no other person besides Aquinas 
endeavoured to point out the regulating principles of association, and had Hume 
with such a passage before him pretended to have been the first to have discovered 
them, there might have been grounds for the accusation ; but the methods of 
connexion discovered by philosophers in different ages, have been numerous, 
and almost always correct, as secondary principles. It was the object of Hume 
to gather these into a thread, and going back to principles as limited and ulti- 
mate as he could reach, to state as nearly as possible, not all the methods by 
which ideas were associated, but to set bounds to the abstract principles under 
which these methods might be dossed. Aquinas, on the other hand, by no 
means sets bounds to the principles of association ; he gives three methods of 
association, and in the matter of nimiber resembles Hume ; but had he given 
twenty methods, he might have more nearly embraced what Hume has embraced 
within his three principles. The method of association by resemblance is the 

>• Blackwood*! Magazine, v. Ui. 656. 

»• Works, iv. p. 26. 

" The passage is as follows « "similiter etiam quandoque reminiscitur aliquis inclpien» ab 
alfqua re, cujus memoratur a qua procedit ad aliam tritUici ratione, Quandoque qul«lem 
ratione HmUitudiniM^ sicut quando aliquis memunitur de Sopmte, et per hoc occurrit ei Plato, 
qui est similis ei in aapientia i quandoque vero ratione conirarielatU, sicut si aliquis memoro- 
tur Hectoris, et per hoc occurrit ei Achilles. Quandoque vero ratione proftiiiquiiatii cujus- 
ounque, sicut cum aliquis memor est patris, et per hoc occurrit ei Alius. Et eadem ratio est 
da quacunque alia propinquitate vel societaiis, vel loci, vel temporis, et propter hoc fit 
remiiiiscentia, quia motus horum se invicem consequunlur " 
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only one stated by both : with regard to the second principle by Aquinas, contm- 
riety, from the illustration with which he has accompanied it, he appears to mean 
local or physical opposition , sudias the opposition of two combatants in a battle, 
and not the interpretation now generally bestowed on the term by philosophers. 
But supposing him to have understood it in the latter sense, Hume has taken 
pains to show that contrariety cannot easily be admitted as a fourth ultimate 
principle : thus in a note he says, '' For instance, contrast or contrariety is also 
a connexion among ideas, but it may perhaps be considered as a mixture of 
causation and resemblance. Where two objects are contrary, the one destroys 
the other ; that is, is the cause of its annihilation, and the idea of the annihila- 
tion of an object, implies the idea of its former existence.*' Aquinas, it will be 
remarked, entirely omits ** cause and effect," and his ** contiguity ** is of a 
totally different nature from that of Hume, since it embraces an illustration 
which Hume would hare referred to the principle of '* cause and eff^ect" 

** I had always,*' says Hume, in reference to the work we have just been 
noti<:ing, " entertained a notion that my want of success in publishing the 
Treatise of Human Nature, had proceeded more from the manner than the mat- 
ter, and that I had been guilty of a very usual indiscretion, in going to the 
press too early. I, therefore, cast the first part of the work anew, in the Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, which was published while I was at Turin. 
But this piece was at first little more successful than the Treatise of Human 
Nature. On my return from Italy, I had the mortification to find all England 
in a ferment, on account of Dr Mlddleton's Free Inquiry, while my performance 
was entirely overlooked and neglected.'' 

About this period, Hume suffered the loss of a mother, who, according to his 
own account, when speaking of his earlier days, was ** a woman of singular 
merit, who, though young and handsome, devoted herself entirely to the rearing 
of her children ;" and the philosopher seems to have regarded her with a strong 
and devoted affection. He was a man whose disposition led him to unite him- 
self to the world by few of the ordinary ties, but the few which imperceptibly 
held him, were not broken without pain ; on these occasions the philosopher 
yielded to the man, and the cold sceptic discovered the feelings with which 
nature had gifted him, which at other moments lay chained by the bonds of his 
powerful reason. A very different account of the effect of this event, from what 
we have just now stated, is given in the passage we are about to quote (as copied 
in the Quarterly Review,) from the travels of the American Silliinan. Without 
arguing as to the probability or improbability of its containing a true statement, 
let us remark that it is destitute of proof, a quality it amply requires, being 
given by the traveller forty years after the death of the philosopher, from the 
report of an individual, while the circumstance is not one which would have 
probably escaped the religious zeal of some of Mr Hume's commentators. 

** It seems that Hume received a religious education from his mother, and 
early in life was the subject of strong and hopeful religious impressions ; but as 
he approached manhood they were effaced, and confirmed infidelity succeeded. 
Maternal partiality, however, alarmed at first, came at length to look with less 
and less pain upon this declension, and filial love and reverence seem to have 
been absorbed in the pride of philosophical scepticism ; for Hume now applied him- 
self with unwearied and unhappily with successful efforts, to sap the foundation of 
his mother's faith. Having succeeded in this dreadful work, he went abroad 
into foreign countries; and as he was returning, an express met him in London, 
with a letter from his mother, infonning him that she was in a deep decline, and 
could not long survive : she said she found herself without any support in her 
distress : that he had taken away that source of comfort upon which, in allcaaea 
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of adliction, she used to rely, and that she now found her mind sinking into 
despair. She did not doubt but her son would aflbrd her some substitute for her 
religion, and she conjured him to hasten to her, or at least to send her a letter, 
containing such consolations as philosophy can afford to a dying mortaL Hume 
was overwhelmed with anguish on receinng this lettor, and hastened to Scot> 
land, travelling day and night ; but before he arrived, his mother expired. No 
permanent impression seems, however, to have been made on his mind by this 
most trying event; and whatever remorse he might have felt at the moment, he 
soon relapsed into his wonted obduracy of heart*' 

On the appearance of this aneedotoy Baron Hume, the philosopher's nephew, 
communicated to the editor of the Quarterly Review the following anec- 
dote, of a more pleasing nature, connected with the same cironmstonce; and 
while it is apparent that it stands on better ground, we may mention that it is 
acknowledged by the reviewer as an authenticated contradiction to the statement 
of Silliman. ** David and he (the hon. Mr Boyle, brother of the earl of 
Glasgow) were both in London, ai the period when David^e mother died. Mr 
Boyle, hearing of it, soon after went into his apartment, for they lodged in the 
same house, where he found him in the deepest affliction, and in a flood of tearb 
After the usual topics of condolenoiB, Mr Boyle said to him, * My fViend, you owe 
this uncommon grief to your having thrown off the principles of religion ; for if 
you had not, you would have been consoled with the firm belief, that the good 
lady, who was not only the best of mothers, but the most pious of Christians, was 
completely happy in the realms of the just' To which I>avid replied, ' Though 
I throw out my speculations to entertain the learned and metaphysical world, 
yet, in other things, I do not think so differently from the rest of mankind as' 
you imagine.' " 

Hume returned, in 1749, to the retirement of his brother's house at Nine- 
wells, and during a residence there for two years, continued his remodeling 
of his Treatise of Human Nature, and prepared for the press his celebrated 
Political Discourses, llie former production appeared in 1751, under the title 
of an ** Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals," published by Millar, the 
celebrated bookseller. Hume considered this the most perfect of his works, and 
it is impossible to resist admiration of the deamess of the arguments, and the 
beautiful precision of the theories ; the world, however, did not extend to it 
the balmy influence of popularity, and it appeared to the author, tliat all his 
literary efforts were doomed to the unhappy fate of being little regarded at first, 
and of gradually decaying into oblivion. ** In my opinion," he says, ** (who 
ought not to judge on that subject,) [it] is, of all my writings, historical, philo- 
sophical, or literary, incomparably the best It came unnoticed and unobserved 
into the world." 

In 1753, and during the author's residence in Edinburgh, appeared his 
** Political Discourses." The subjects of these admirable essays were of interest 
to every one, the metliod of treating them was comprehensible to persons of 
common discernment ; above all, they treated subjects on which the prejudir^s 
of few absolutely refused conviction by argument, and the author had the oppor- 
tunity of being appreciated and admired, even when telling truths. The book 
in these circumstances, was, in the author's words, " the only work of mine 
that was successful on the first publication. It was well received abroad and at 
home." The chief subjects were, " Commerce, money, interest, the balance 
of trade, the populousness of ancient nations, the idea of a perfect common- 
wealth." Sir Josiah Child, Sir William Petty, Hobbes, and Locke, had pre- 
viously given the glimmerings of more liberal principles on trade and manufac- 
ture than those which they saw practised, and hinted at the common prejudices 
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ou the lue of money and the Talue of labour ; but Hume was the fint to aketch 
an outline of some branches of the benevolent system of political economy 
framed by his illustrious friend, Adam Smith. He laid down labour as the only 
criterion of all value, made a near approach to an ascertainment of the true 
value of the precious metals, a point not yet fully fixed among economists ; dis- 
covered the baneful effects of commercial limitations as obliging the nation to 
trade in a less profitable manner than it would choose to do if unconstrained, and 
predicted the dangerous consequences of the funding system. The essay on the 
populousnen of ancient nations, was a sceptical analysis of the authorities on that 
subject, doubting their accuracy, on the principle of political economy that the 
number of the inhabitants of a nation must have a ratio to its fruitfulness and 
their industry. The essay was elaborately answered by Or Wallace, in a Disser« 
tation of the Numbers of Mankind, but that gentleman only produced a host of 
those ** authorities,'* the efficacy of which Mr Hume has doubted on principle. 
This essay is an extremely useful practical application of the doctrines in the 
Essay on Miracles. Mr Hume's ' idea of a perfect commonwealth,' has been 
objected to as an impracticable systenL The author probably had the wisdom 
to make this discovery himself, and might have as soon expected it to be appli- 
cable to practice, as a geometrician might dream of his angles, straight lines, and 
points, being literally accomplished in the measurement of an estate, or the 
building of a house. The whole represents men without passions or prejudices 
working like machines ; and Hume no doubt admitted, that while passion, pro- 
judice, and habit, forbade the safe attempt of such projects, such abstract struc- 
tures ought to be held up to the view of the legislaior, as the forms into which, 
so far as he can do it with safety, he ought to stretch the systems under his 
administration. Plato, More, Harrington, Hobbes, and (according to some 
accounts,) Berkeley^' had employed their ingenuity in a similar manner, and 
Hume seems to have considered it worthy of his attention. 

In February, 1753, Darid Hume succeeded the celebrated Ruddimaii, as 
librarian to the Faculty of Advocates. The salary was at that time very trifling, 
somewhere we believe about £40, but the duties were probably little more than 
nominal, and the situation was considered an acquisition to a man of literary 
habits. It was, with this ample field of authority at his command, that he seems 
to have finally determined to write a portion of the History of England. In 
1767, he relinquished this appointment on hia removing to London, when prepar- 
ing for publication the History of the House of Tudor. 

In 1753, appeared the first (published) volume of the History of England, 
embracing the period from the accession of the house of Stuart, to the death of 
Charles the First ; and passing over intermediate events, we may mention that 
the next volume, containing a continuation of the' series of events to the period 
of the Revolution, appeared in 1756, and tiie third, containing the History of 
the house of Tudor, was published in 1759. " I was, I own," says the author 
with reference to the first voliune, " sanguine in my expectations of the success 
of this work. I thought that I was the only historian that had at once neglected 
present power, interest, and authority, and the cry of popular prejudices ; and 
as the subject was suited to every capacity, I expected proportional applause. 
But miserable was my disappointment ; I was assailed by one cry of reproach, 
disapprobation, and even detestation ; English, Scottish, and Irish, whig and 
tory, churchman and sectary, freethinker and religionist, patriot and courtier, 
united in their rage against the man, who had presumed to shed a generous tear 
for tiie fate of Charles I. and the earl of Strafford ; and after the first ebullitions 
of their fury were over, what was still more mortifying, the book seemed to sink 

Win the ammymttus adventures of Giovamii de Luoca. 
m. "" Q 
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into obliyioD." Of the Mcond he nyt, ** Th» perteinanoe happened (o give 
lets displeaaure to the whigt, and waa better received. It not only roie ilMlfy 
but helped to buoy up its unfortunate brother." Of the Hiitory of England it 
b extiemely difficult to give a fair and unbiaaed opinion, because, while the. 
author is, in general, one of the most impartial writen on this subject, it is 
scarcely a paradox to say, that the few partialities in which he has indulged, 
have done more to warp the mind than the violent prejudioes of others. Pre- 
vious to his history, those who wrote on political subjects ranged themselves in 
parties, and each man proclaimed with open mouth the side for which he was 
about to argue, and men heard him as a special pleader. Hume looked over 
events with the eye of a philosopher ; he seemed to be careless of the extent ot 
the good or bad of either party. On neither side did he abuse, on neither did 
he laud or even justify. The side which he adopted seldom enjoyed approba- 
tion or even vindication, and only in apology did he distinguiah it from that to 
whicli he was InimicaL From this peculiarity, the opinions to which he leaned 
acquired strength from the sutfftage of one so apparently impartial and uncon- 
cerned. Notwithstanding the prejudioes generally attributed however to Hume 
aa an historian, we cannot set him down as an enemy to liberty. No roan had 
grander views of the power of the human mind, and of the higher majesty of 
intellect, when compared with the external attributes of rank ; and the writing* 
of a republican could not exceed in depicting this feeling, the picture he has 
drawn of the parliament of Charles the First, and of the striking drcumstanoes 
of the king's condemnation. Ihe insUnces in which he has shown 
himself to be inconsistent, may, perhaps, be more attributed to his habits, than 
to his opinions. His indolent benevolence prompted a sympathy with the 
oppressed, and he felt a reluctance to justify those who assumed the aspect of 
active assailants, irom whatever cause ; while in matters of religion, viewing all 
persuasions in much the same aspect, unprejudiced himself, he felt a contempt 
for those who indulged in prejudice, and was more inclined to censure than to 
vindicate those who acted from religious impulse. With all his partialities, how- 
ever, let those who study the character of the author while they read his hiatory 
recollect, that he never made literature bow to rank, that he never flattered a 
great man to obtain a favour, and that, though long poor, he waa always inde- 
pendent Of the seeming contradiction between his life and opinions, we quote 
the following applicable remarks from the Edinbuvgh Review : 

** Few things seem more unaccountable, and indeed absurd, than that Hume 
should have taken part with high church and high monarchy men. The perM)- 
cutions which he stifiered in his youth from the presbyteriana, may, perhaps, have 
influenced his ecclesiastical partialitieai But that he should have sided with the 
Tudors and the Stuarts against the people, seems quite inconsistent with all the 
great traits of his character. His unrinded sagacity must have looked with 
contempt on the preposterous arguments by which the jut divinum was main- 
tained. His natural benerolenoe must have suggested the cruelty of subjecting 
the enjoyments of thousands to the caprice of one unfeeling individual : and his 
own practical independence in private life, might have taught him the value of 
those feelings which he has so mischievously derided. Mr Fox seems to have 
t>een struck with some surprise at this strange trait in the character of our philo- 
sopher. In a letter to Mr Laing he says, ' He was an excellent man, and of 
great powers of mind ; but his partiality to kings and princes is intolerable. 
Nay, it is, in my opinion, quite ridiculous : and is more like the foolish admira^ 
tion which women and children sometimes have for kings, than the opinion, 
right or ^vrong, of a philosopher.' " 

It would be a vain task to enumerate the controversial attacks on Hume's 
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History of England. Dr Hivd in his Dialogues on the English Constitution 
stoutly combated his opinions. Miller brought the force of his strongly thinking 
mind to a consideration of' the subject at great length, but he assumed too much 
the aspect of a special pleader. Dr Birch and Dr Towers entered on minute 
examinations of particular portions of the narratire, and the late major Cart- 
wright, with more fancy than reason, almost caricatured the opinions of those 
who considered that Hume had designedly painted the goyernment of the Tudors 
in arbitrary colours, to reliere that of the Stuarts. Mr Laing appeared as the 
champion of the Scottish patriots, and Dr M'Crie as the rindicator of the pres- 
byterians ; and within these few past years, two elaborate works have fully 
examined the statements and representations of Hume, — the British Empire of 
Mr Brodie, and the extremely impartial Constitutional History of Hallam. 

In the interral -betwixt the publication of the first and second volumes of the 
History, Hume produced the ** Natural History of Religion.'' This production 
is one of those which Warburton delighted to honour. In a pamphlet which 
Hume attributed to Hurd, he thus politely notices it : '* I'he few excepted out 
of the whole race of mankind are, we see, our philosopher and his gang, with 
their pedian' ware of matter and moUon, who penetrate by their disquisitions 
into the secret structure of vegetable and animal bodies, to extract, like the 
naturalists in Gulliver, sunbeams out of cucumbers ; just as wise a project as this 
of raising religion out of the intrigues of matter and motion. We see what 
the man would be at, through all his disguises, and no doubt, he would be much 
mortified if we did not ; though the discovery we make, is only this, that, of all 
the slanders against revelation, this before us is the tritest, the dirtiest, and the 
most worn in the drudgery of free-thinking, not but it may pass with his friends, 
and they have my free leave to make their best of it. What I quote it for, is 
only to show the rancour of heart which possesses this unhappy man, and 
which could induce him to employ an insinuation against the Christian and the 
Jewish religions ; not only of no weight in itself, but of none, I will venture to 
say, even in his own opinion.'' ^ Hume says, he ** found by Warburton's 
railing" that his " boola were beginning to be esteemed in good company ;" 
and of the particular attention which the prelate bestowed on the sceptic, such 
specimens as the following are to be found in the correspondence of the former : 
" I am strongly tempted too, to have a stroke at Hume in parting. He is the 
author of a little book, called Philosophical Essays : in one of which he argues 
against the hope of a God, and in another (very needlessly you will say J against 
the possibility of miracles. He has crowned the liberty of the press, and yet he 
has a considerable post under government. I have a great mind to do justice 
on his arguments against miracles, which I think might be done in few words. 
But does he deserve notice P Is he known among you ? Fray answer me these 
questions ; for if his own weight keeps him down, 1 should be sorry to contri- 
bute to his advancement to any place but the pillory.'*** 

Of the very different manner in which he esteemed a calm, and a scurrilous 
critic, we have happily been able to obtain an instance, in a copy of a curious 
letter of Hume, which, although the envelope is unfortunately lost, and tlie 
whole is somewhat mutilated, we can perceive from the circumstances, to have 
been addressed to Dr John Stewart, author of an Essay on the Laws of Motion. 
It affords a singular instance of the calm and forgiving spirit of the philosopher : 
** I am so great a lover of peace, that I am resolved to drop this matter alto> 
gether, and not to insert a syllable in the preface, which can have a reference to 
jour essay. The truth is, I could take no revenge but such a one as would liave 

» Warburton's vorks, vil. 851, 868. 

^ Letters from u late Hev. Prelate, to one of his Friends, 1808, p. II. 
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beeu a great deal too cruel , and much exceeding the offence ; for though mott 
authon think, that a oontemptuoue manner of treating their writinge is but 
slightly reTenged by hurting the perMnal character and the honour of tlieir 
antagonists, I am very far from being of that opinion. Besides, as I am as certain 
as I can be of any thing, (and I am not such a sceptic as you may perhaps 
imagine,) that your inserting such remarkable alterations in the printed copy 
proceeded entirely from precipitancy and passion, not from any formed inten- 
tion of deoeiring the society, I would not take advantage of such an incident, 
to throw a slur on a man of merit, whom I esteem tliough I might hare reasov 
to complain of him. When I am abused by such a fellow as Warburton, whom 
I neither know nor care for, I can laugh at him. But if Or Stewart approaches 
any way towards the same style of writing, I own it rexes me ; because I con- 
clude that some unguarded ciicumstanoee of my conduct, though contrary to my 
intention had given occasion to it. As to your situation with regard to lord 
Kames, I am not so good a judge. I only know, tlwt you had so much the 
better of the argument that you ought upon that account to have been more 
reserved in your expressions. All raillery ought to be avoided in philosophical 
argument, both because (it is) unphilosophical, and because it cannot but be 
offensive, let it be ever so gentle. What then must we think with regard to so 
many insinuations of irreligion, to which lord Kames*s paper gave not the least 
occasion ? This spirit of Uio inquisitor is, in you, the effect of passion, and what 
a cool moment would easily correct But when it predominates in the charac- 
ter, what ravages has it committed on reason, virtue, truth, sobriety, and every 
thing that is valuable among mankind ! " — ^We may at this period of his life con- 
sider Hume as having reached the age when the mind has entirely ceased to 
bend to circumstances, and cannot be made to alter its habits. Speaking of him 
in this advanced period of his life, an author signing himself 6. N. and detailing 
some anecdotes of Hume, with whom he says he was acquainted, states (in the 
Scots Magazine), that " his great views of being singular, and a vanity to show 
himself superior to most people, led him to advance many axioms that were dis- 
sonant to the opinions of others, and led him into sceptical doctrines, only to 
show how minute and puzzling they were to other folk ; in so far, that I have 
often seen him (in various companies, according as he saw some enthusiastic 
person there), combat either their religious or political principles ; nay, after 
he had struck them dumb, take up the argument on their side, with equal good 
humour, wit, and jocoseness, all to show his pre-eminency.'* The same person 
mentions his social feelings, and the natural disposition of his temper to flow 
with the current of whatever society he was in ; and that while be never gam- 
bled he had a natural liking to whist playing, and was so accomplished a player 
as to be the subject of a shameless proposal on the part of a needy man of rank, 
for bettering their mutual fortunes, which it need not be said was repelled. 

But the late lamented Henry M'Kenzie, who has attempted to embody the 
character of the sceptic in the beautiful fiction of La Roche, has drawn, from 
his intimate knowledge of character, and his great acquaintance with the philoso- 
pher, a more pleasing picture. His words are, '' The unfortunate nature of his 
opinions with regard to the theoretical principles of moral and religious truth, 
never influenced his regard for men who held very opposite sentiments on those 
subjects, which he never, like some vain shallow sceptics, introduced into social 
discourse ; on the contrary, when at any time the conversation tended that way, 
he was desirous rather of avoiding any serious discussion on matters which he 
wished to confine to the graver and less dangerous consideration of cool philo« 
sophy. He had, it might be said, in the language which the Grecian historian 
applies to an illustrioua Roman, two minds ; one wlilch indulged in the meta- 
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phyncal soepticism which his genius oould inrent, but which it could not always 
disentangle ; another, simple, natural , and playful, which made bis conversation 
delightful to his friends, and even frequently conciliated men whose principles of 
belief his philosophical doubts, if they had not power to shake, had grieved and 
offended. During the latter period of his life I was frequently in his company 
amidst persons of genuine piety, and I never heard him venture a remark at 
which such men, or ladies — still more susceptible than men — could take oftence. 
His good nature and benevolence prevented such an injury to his hearers ; it 
was unfortunate that he often forgot what injury some of his writings might do 
to his readers. "^> 

Hume was now a man of a very full habit, and somewhat given to indolence 
in all occupations but that of literature. An account of himself, in a letter to his 
relation Mrs Dysart may amuse from its calm pleasantry, and good humour : 
** My compliments to his solicitorship. Unfortunately I have not a horse at 
present to carry my fat carcase, to pay ito respects to his superior obesity. But 
if he finds travelling requisite either for his health or the captain's, we shall be 
glad to entertain him here as long as we can do it at another^s expense, in 
hopes that we shall soon be able to do it at our own. Pray, tell the solicitor that 
I have been reading lately, in an old author called Strabo, that in some cities of 
ancient Gaul, there was a fixed legal standard established for corpulency, and 
tliat the senate kept a measure, beyond which, if any belly presumed to increase, 
the proprietor of that belly was obliged to pay a fine to the public, proportion- 
able to its rotundity. Ill would it fare with his worship and I (me), if such a 
law should pass our parliament, for I am afraid we are already got beyond the 
statute. I wonder, indeed, no harpy of the treasury has ever thought of this 
method of raising money. Taxes on luxury are always most approved of, and 
no one will say that the carrying about a portly belly is of any use or necessity. 
Tis a mere superfluous ornament, and is a proof too, that its proprietor enjoys 
greater plenty than he puts to a good use ; and, therefore, 'tis fit to reduce him 
to a level with his fellow subjects, by taxes and impositions. As the lean 
people are the most active, unquiet, and ambitions, they every where govern the 
world, and may certainly oppress their antagonists whenever they please. 
Heaven forbid that whig and tory sh<luld ever be abolished, for then the nation 
might be split into fat and lean, and our faction I am afraid would be in a 
piteous taking. The only comfort is, if they oppress us very much we should 
at last change sides with them. Besides, who knows if a tax were imposed on 
fatness, but some jealous divine might pretend that the church was in danger. I 
cannot but bless the memory of Julius Caesar, for the great esteem he expressed 
for fat men, and his aversion to lean ones. All the world allows that the emperor 
was the greatest genius that ever was, and the greatest judge of mankind." 

In the year 1756, the philosophical calm of Hume appeared in danger of 
being disturbed by the fulmi nations of the church. The outcry against his 
doabting philosophy became loud, scepticism began to be looked on as synoni- 
nious with infidelity, and some of the fiercer spirits endeavoured to urge on the 
church to inrade the sacred precincts of freedom of opinion. The discussion of 
the subject commenced before the committee of overtures on the 37th of May, 
and a long debate ensued, in which some were pleased to maintain, that Hume, 
not being a Christian, was not a fit person to be judged by the venerable court. 
For a more full narrative of those proceedings, we refer to the life of Henry 
Home of Kames, wlio was subjected to the same attempt at penecution. In an 
analysis of the works of the two authors, published during the session of the 
assembly, and circulated among the members^ the respectable author, with a 
ti M^Kenzie's Life of Home, p. 80. 
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laudable anxiety to find an enemy to the religion he profeeied, laid down the 
following, as propoeitioni which he would be enabled to prove were the avowed 
opinions of Mr Hume : — '' (ft, All diatinction between rirtue and rice is merely 
imaginary — Und, Justice has no foundation farther than it contributes to public 

adyantage — 3d, Adultery is very lawful, but sometimes not expedient 4th, 

JReligion and its ministers are prejudicial to mankind, and will always be found 
either to run into the heighu of superstition or enthusiasm — 5th, Christianity 
has no eridenoe of its being a dirine revelation-^ th, Of all the modes of Chris- 
tianity, popery is the best, and the reformation from thence was only the work 
of madmen and enthusiasts.** T^ie overture was rejected by the committee, and 
the indefatigable vindicators of religion brought the matter under a diiierent* 
sliape before the presbytery of Edinburgh, but that body very properly decided 
on several grounds, among which, not the least applicable was, " to prevent their 
entering further into so abstruse and metaphysical a subject,** that it " would be 
more for the purposes of edification to dismiss the prooessi*' 

In 1759, appeared Dr Robertson*s History of Scotland, and the similarity of 
the subjects in which he and Hume were engaged, produced an interchange of 
information, and a lasting friendship, honourable to both these great men. 
Hume was singularly destitute of literary jealousy ; and of the unallected welcome 
which he gave to a work treading on his own peculiar path, we could give many 
instances, did our limits permit He never withheld a helping hand to any 
author who might be considered his rival, and, excepting in one instance, never 
peevishly mentioned a living literary author in his works. The instance we 
allude to, is a remark on Mr Tytler's vindication of queen Mary, and referring 
the reader to a copy of it below,^ it is right to remark, that it seems more 
dictated by contempt of the arguments, tlian spleen towards the person of the 
author. 

Any account of the literary society in which Hume spent his hours of leisure 
and Gonviriality, would involve us in a complete literary history of Scotland 
during that period, unsuitable to a biographiol dictionary. With all the emi« 
nent men of that illustrious period of Scottish literature, he was eminently 
acquainted ; as a philosopher, and as a man of dignified and respected intellect, 
he stood at the head of the list of great names ; but in the less calm employmenu 
in which literary men of all periods occupy themselves, he was somewhat shunned, 
as a person too lukewarm, indolent, and good-humoured, to support literary war> 
fare. An amusing specimen of his character in this respect, is mentioned by 
M'Kensie in his life oi Home. When two numbers of a periodical work, entitled 
** The Edinburgh Review,'* were published in 1755, the bosom friends of Hume, 
who were the conductors, concealed it from him, b^use, " I have heard,*' sayi 
M'KeuKie, *^ that they were afraid both of his extreme good nature, and his 
extreme artlessness ; that, from the one, their criticisms would have been weak- 
ened, or suppressed, and, from the other, Uieir secret discovered ;** and it was 
not till Hume had repeated his astonishment that persons in Scotland beyond the 

" ** But there k a peraon that has written an Inquiry, historical and critical, into the evidence 
against Mnry, queen of Soots ; and has attempted to refute the foregoing narrative. He quotes 
a single passage of the narrative, in which Mary is said simply to refuse answering; and then 
a single passage from Goodall, in which she boasts simply that she will answer; and he very 
civilly, and almost directly, calls the author a liar, on account of this pretended contradiction. 
That whole Inquiry, from be|^inning to end, is composed of such scandalous articles; and from 
this instance, the reader may judge of the candour, fair dealing, varadt), and good manneis of 
the inquirer. There are, indeed, three events in our history, which may be rt^garded as touch- 
stones of party- men. An English whig, who asserts the nudity of the popish plot; an Irish 
Catholic, who denies the massacre in ImI ; and a Scottish Jaoohlte, who maintains the inno- 
cence of queen Mary, must be considered as men beyond the reach of argument or reasuu; 
and must be leA to their prejudices.'* 
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sphere of the literary circle of Edinburgh, could haTe produced so able a work, 
that he was made acquainted with the secret In whimsical revenge of the want 
of confidence displayed by his friends, Hume gravely maintained himself to be 
the author of a humorous work of Adam Ferguson , " The Hutory of Sister Pegy** 
and penned a letter to the publisher, which any person who might peruse it 
without knowing the circumstances, could not fail to consider a sincere acknoiv- 
ledgment. Hume was a member of the Philosophical Society, which afterwards 
merged into the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and acted as joint secretary along 
with Dt Munro junior. He was also a member of the illustrious Poker Club, 
and not an uncongenial one, so long as the members held their unobtrusive dis- 
cussion in a tavern, over a small quantity of claret ; but when this method of 
managing matters was abolished, and the institution merged into the more conse- 
quential denomination of " The Select Society,*' amidst the exertions of many 
eloquent and distinguished men, he was only remarkable, along with his friend 
Adam Smith, for having never opened his mouth. 

In 1761, Mr Hume published the two remaining volume* of the History of 
England, treating of the period previous to tlie accession of the house of Tudor : 
he tells us that it was received with ** tolerable, and but tolerable success." 
Whitaker, Hallam, Turner, and others, have examined their respective portions 
of this period of history with care, and pointed out the inaccuracies of Hume : 
but the subject did not possess so much political interest as the later periods, 
and general readers have not been much disposed to discuss the question of his 
general accuracy. Men such as the first name we have mentioned have attacked 
him with peevishness on local and obscure matters of antiquarian research, 
which a historian can hardly be blamed for neglecting : others, however, who 
leem well-informed, have found serious objections to his accuracy. In an article 
on the Saxon Chronicle, which appeared in the Retrospective Review, by an 
apparently well-informed writer, he is charged in these terms : " It would be 
perfectly startling to popular credulity, should all the instances be quoted in 
which the text of Hume, in the remoter periods more especially, is at the most 
positive variance with the authorities he pretends to rest upon. In a series of 
historical inquiries which the writer of this article had some years since particu- 
lar occasion to superintend, aberrations of this kind were so frequently detected, 
that it became necessary to lay it down as a rule never to admit a quotation 
from that popular historian, when the authorities he pretends to refer to were 
not accessible for the purpose of previous comparison and confirmation." 

Hume, now pretty far advanced in life, had formed the resolution of ending 
his days in literary retirement in his own country, when in 1763, he was 
solicited by the earl of Hertford to attend him on his embassy to Paris, and 
after baring declined, on a second inritation he accepted the situation. In the 
full blaze of a wide-spread reputation, the philosopher was now surrounded by 
a new world of literary rivals, imitators, and admirers, and he received from a 
circle of society ever searching for what was new, brilliant, and striking, num- 
berless marks of distinction highly flattering to his literary pride, though not 
unmixed with affectation. In some very amusing letters to his friends written 
during this period, he shows, that if he was weak enough to feel vain of these 
distinctions, he had sincerity enough to say sa 

The fashionable people of Paris, and especially the ladies, practised on the 
patient and good-humoured philosopher every torture which their extreme 
desire to render him and themselves distinguished could dictate. ** From what 
has been already said of him," says lord Charlemont, " it is apparent that his 
conversation to strangers, abd particularly to Frenchmen, could be little de- 
lightfuly and still more particularly one would suppose, to French women ; and 
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yet no lady's toilette was complete without Hnme^ attendance. At the open, 
his broad unmeaning face was usually seen entre deux jolU fninoit. The ladies 
in France gave the ton, and the ton was deism." Madame D'Epinay, who 
terms him ** Grand et gros historiographe d^Angleterre," mentions that it was 
the will of one of his entertainers that he should act Uie part of a sultan, en- 
deavouring to secure by his eloquence the affection of two beautiful female slaTet. 
The philosopher was accordingly whiskered, turbaned, and blackened, and 
placed on a sofa betwixt two of the most celebrated beauties of Paris. Accord- 
ing to the instructions he had received, he bent his knees, and struck his breast, 
(or as Madame has it, ** le ventre,*^ but his tongue could not be brought to as- 
sist his actions further than by uttering ** £h bien ! mes demoiselles — £h bien ! 
voiis voila done — ^Eh bien ! vous voila — vous voila ici ?" exclamations which he 
repeated until he had exhausted the patience of tliose he was expected to 
entertain." 

In 1765, lord Hertford being appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, Mr 
Hume, according to his expectation, was appointed secretary to the embassy, 
and he officiated as charg6 d*af!iiires, until the arrival of the duke of Ridimond. 
Hume, who had a singular antipathy to England, and who had previously en- 
joyed himself only in the midst of his social literary circle at Edinburgh, in. 
sensibly acquired a relish for the good-humoured politeness and the gayety of 
the French, and on his return home in 1766, he left behind him a number of 
regretted friends, among whom were two celebrated females, the marchioness 
De Barbantane and the countess De Boufflers, who conducted a friendly, and 
even extremely intimate correspondence with the philosopher to the day of his 
death."* 

In the order of time we come now to the discussion of an incident connected 
with his residence on the continent, which forms a very remarkable epoch in 
the life of Hume, — we mean his controversy witli Rousseau. Before making 
iny statements, however, it is right to warn our readers, that an account of this 
memorable transaction, sufficient to give him an acquaintance with all its 
peculiarities, would exceed our limits, which permit of but a slight glance at the 
incidents, and that indeed it is quite impossible to form a conception of the 
grotesqueness of some of the incidents, and the peculiarities of character so 
vividly displayed, without a perusal of the original documents, which are easily 
accessible, and ^vill well repay the trouble of perusoL 

When in 1762, the parliament of Paris issued an arret against Rousseau, on 
account cf his opinions, Hume was applied to by a friend in Paris to discover 
for him a retreat in England ; Hume willingly undertook a task so congenial, 
but it did not suit the celebrated exile at that time to take advantage of his of- 
fer. Rousseau, taking every opportunity to complain of the misfortunes he suf- 
fered, the transaction with Hume was again set on foot at the instigation of the 
mardiioness De Verdlin ; Hume wrote to Rousseau, offering his services, and 
the latter returned him an answer overflowing with extravagant gratitude. 
Rousseau had, it appeared, discovered an ingenious method of making himself 
interesting : he pretended extreme poverty, and had oflers of assistance repeated- 
ly made him, which he publicly and disdainfully refused, while he had in reality 
as Hume afterwards discovered, resources sufficient to provide for his support. 
In pure simplicity, Huipe formed several designs for imposing on Rousseau's ig- 
norance of the world, and esUblishing him comfortably in life, without allowing 
him to know that he was assisted by others ; and the plan finally concluded and 
acted on was, that he should be comfortably boarded in the mansion of Mr 

28 Memofra et Corrcspondance de Madame D'Epinay, iil. 284. 
** Genoml Correspondence of David Hume, 4to, 1828, passim. 
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DnTenport, at Wooton, in the county of Derby, a gentleman who kindly under^ 
took to lull the luspidons of the irritable philoeopher by accepting of a remun- 
eration amounting to £30 a year. Rousseau arrived in London, and appearing 
in public in hia Armenian dren, excited much notice, both from the public in 
genend, and from literary men. Hume, by hii interest with the goremment 
obtained for him a pension of £100 a year, which it suited those in authority 
to wish should be kept secret. Rousseau expressed much satisfaction at this 
condition, but he afterwards declined the grant, hinting at the secrecy as an 
impediment to his acceptance of it ; his zealous friend procured the removal ot 
this impediment, and the pension was again oflered, but its publicity afforded a 
far more gratifying opportunity of refusal. Immediately after he had re- 
tired to Wooton, with his housekeeper and his dog, nothing occurred appar- 
ently to infringe his amicable intercourse with Hume ; but that individual was 
little aware of the storm in preparation. The foreign philosopher began to dis- 
cover the interest of his first appearance in Britain subsiding. He vi-as not in 
a place where he could be followed by crowds of wondering admirers, the press 
was lukewarm and regardless, and sometimes ventured to bestow on him a sneer, 
and above all no one sought to persecute him. The feelings which these un- 
pleasing circumstances occasioned, appear to have been roused to sudden action 
by a sarcastic letter in the name of the king of Prussia, of which Rousseau pre- 
sumed D'Alembert to have been the author, but which was claimed by Horace 
Walpole, and which made the circle of the European journals ; and by an anony- 
mous critique of a somewhat slighting nature, which had issued from a British 
magazine, but which appears not to have been remarked or much known at the 
period. Of these two productions it pleased Rousseau to presume David Hume 
the instigator, and he immediately framed in his mind the idea of a black pro- 
ject for his ruin, countenanced and devised by his benefactor under the mask of 
friendship^ Rousseau then wrote a fierce letter to Hume, charging him in 
somewhat vague terms with a number of horrible designs, and in the general 
manner of those who bring accusations of unutterable things, referring him to 
his own guilty breast for a more full explanation. Hume naturally requested a 
farther explanation of the meaning of this ominous epistle, and he received in 
answer a narrative which occupies forty printed pages. It were vain to enum- 
erate the subjects of complaint in this celebrated document. There was an ac- 
cusation of terrible afiectation on the part of Hume, in getting a portrait of the 
unfortunate exile engraved ; he had insulted him by procuring dinners to be 
sent to his lodgings in London, (a circumstance which Hume accounted for on 
the ground of there baring been no convenient chop house in the neighbour- 
hood.) He had also flattered him (an attention which Hume maintains was not 
unacceptable at the period,) with a deep laid malignity. Hume had also 
formed a plan of opening all his letters, and examining his correspondence, 
(an accusation which Hume denied) Hume was intimate with the son of an in- 
diridual who entertained towards Rousseau a mortal hatred. A narrative of the 
treatment which Rousseau had met with at Neufchatel, and which he wished to 
have published in England, was delayed at the press ; but we shall give ia 
Rousseau's own words (as translated) the most deadly article of the charge, pre- 
mising, that the circumstances were occasioned by Hume's having attempted to 
impose on him a coach hired and payed for, as a retour vehicle: — ''As we 
were sitting one evening, after supper, silently by the fire-side, I caught his eye 
intently fixed on mine, as indeed happened very often; and that in a manner 
of which it is very difiicult to give an idea. At that time he gave me a stead- 
fast, piercing look, mixed with a sneer, which greatly disturbed me. To get 
rid of the embarrassment I lay under, I endeavoured'to look full at him in my 
ra, a 
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turn ; but in fixing my eyes agaiott bis, 1 felt the meet inexpneiible teDnor, 
and wvM obliged toon to turn them away. The speedi and physiognomy of the 
good David is that of an honest man ; but where, great God ! did this good man 
borrow those eyes he fixes so sternly and unaccountably on those of his friends ? 
The impression of this look remained with me, and gare me much uneasiness. 
My trouble increased even to a degree of fainting ; and if 1 had not been ro- 
liered by an efiiision of tears I had been sufibcated. Presently after this I was 
seized with the most riolent remorse ; I even despised myself; till at length , in 
a transport, which I still remember with delight, I sprang on his neck, 
embraced him eagerly, while abnost choked with sobbing, and bathed in tears, 
I cried out in broken accents. No, no, DaWd Hume cannot be treacherous. If 
he be not the best of men, he must be the basest of mankind. Darid Hume 
politely returned my embraces, and, gently tapping me on the back, repeated 
several times, in a good-natured and easy tone, Why, what, my dear sir ! nay, 
my dear sir! Oh, my dear sir! He said nothing more. I felt my heart yearn 
within me. We went to bed ; and 1 set out the next day for the country.^ 

The charge terminates with accusing Hume of wilful blindness, in not being 
aware, from the neglect with which Rousseau treated him, that the blackness of 
his heart had been discoyered. Soon after the controversy was terminated, a 
ludicrous account of its amusing circumstances was giTon to the public ; the ex- 
treme wit, and humorous pungency of which will excuse our insertion of it, 
while we may also mention, that with its air of raillery, it gires an extremely 
correct abstract of the charge of Rousseau. It is worthy of remark, that the 
terms made use of show the author to have been colloquially acquainted with the 
technicalities of Scottish law, although it is not likely tbat a professional person 
would have introduced terms applicable only to civil transactions, into the model 
of a criminal indictment We have found this production in the Scots Maga- 
nne. Mr Ritchie says it appeared in the St Jameses Chronicle : in which it may 
have been first published. 

HEADS OF AN INDICTMENT LAID BY J. J. ROUSSEAU, FHILOSOPHBR. AGAINST 

D. HUME, Esq. 

1. That the said David Home, to the great scandal of philosophy, and not 
having the fitnese of things before his eyes, did concert a plan with Messrs 
Froachin, Voltaire, and lyAlembert, to ruin the said J. J. Rousseau for ever by 
bringing him over to England, and there settling him to his heart's content. 

2. That the said David Hume did, with a malicious and traitorous intent, 
procure, or cause to.be procured, by himself or somebody else, one pension of 
the yearly value of £100, or thereabouts, to be paid to the said J. J. Rousseau, 
on account of his being a philosopher, either privately or publicly, as to him 
the said J. J. Rousseau should seem meet 

3. That the said David Hume did, one night after he left Paris, put tlie said 
J. J. Rousseau in bodily fear, by talking in his sleep ; although the said J. J. 
Rousseau doth not know whether the said David Hume was really asleep* or 
whether he shammed Abraham, or what he meant. 

4. That, at another time, as the said David Hume and the said J. J. Rousseau 
were sitting opposite each other by the fire-side in London, he the said David 
Hume did look at him, the said J. J. Rousseau, in a manner of which it is dit- 
ficult to give any idea ; that he the said J. J. Rousseau, to get rid of the embar- 
rassment he was under, endeavoured to look full at him, the said David Hume, 
in return, to try if he could not stare him out of countenance ; but in fixing his 
eyes against his, the said David Hume's, he felt the most inexpressible terror, 
and was obliged to turn them away, insomuch that the said J. J. Rousseau doth 
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in his heart think and belieTe, as much as he belieyee anything, that he the said 
David Hume is a certain composition of a white-witch and a rattle-snake. 

ft. That the said David Hume on the same eTeningr, after politely returning 
the embraces of him, die said J. J. Rousseau, and gently tapping him on the 
back, did repeat several times, in a good-natured, easy tone, the w<Nrds, *' Why, 
what, my dear sir! Nay, my dear sir! Oh my dear sir!" — From whence the 
said J« J. Rousseau doth conclude, as he thinks upon solid and sufficient grounds, 
that he the said David Hume is a traitor ; albeit he, the said J. J. Rousseau doth 
acknowledge, that the physiognomy of the good David is that of an honest man, 
all but those terrible eyes of bis, which he must have borrowed ; but he the said 
J. J. Rousseau vows to God he cannot conceive from whom or what 

6. That the said David Hume hath more inquisitiveness about him than be- 
eooMth a philosopher, and did never let slip an opportunity of being alone with 
the governante of him tlie said J. J. Rowseau. 

7. That the said David Hume did most atrociously and flagitiously put him 
the said J. J. Rousseau, philosopher, into a passion ; as knowing that then he 
would be guilty of a number of absupdities. 

8. That the said David Home must have published Mr Walpole's letter in 
the newspapers, because, at that time, there was neither man^ woman, nor child 
in the island of Great Britain, but the said David Hume, the eaid J. J. Rousseau, 
and the printers of the several newspapers aforesaid. 

9. That somebody in a certain magazine, and somebody else in a certain 
newspaper, said something against him the said John James Rousseau, which he, 
the said J. J. Rousseau, is persuaded, for the reoson above mentioned, could be 
nobody but the said David Hume. 

i 0. That the said J. J. Rousseau knows, that he, the said David Hume, did open 
and peruse the letters of him the said J. J. Rousseau, because he one day saw 
the said David Hune go out of the room after his own servant, who had at that 
time a letter of the said J. J. Roumeau^s in his hands ; which must have been in 
order to take it from the servant, open it, and read the contents. 

1 1. That the said David Hume did, at the instigation of the devil, in a most 
wicked and unnatural manner, send, or <ainse to be sent, to the lodgings of him, 
the said J.' J. Rousseau, one dish of beef steaks, thereby meaning to insinuate, 
that he the said J. J. Rousseau was a beggar, and came over to England to ask 
alms : whereas, be it known to M men by these presents, that he, the said John 
James Rousseau, brought with him the means of sustenance, and did not come 
with an empty purse ; as he doubts not but he can live upon his labours, with 
the asiistanoe of his friends; and in short can do better without the said David 
Hume than with him. 

13. Thai besides all these fiMrts put together, the said J. J. Rousseau did not 
like a certain appeaianoe of things on the whole. 

Rousseau, with his accustomed activity on such occasions, loudly repeated his 
complaints to the worid, and filled the ears of his friends with the villany of his 
seeming bene&ctor. The method which Hume felt himself compelled to adopt 
for Mi own justification was one which proved a severe punishment to his op- 
ponent ; he published the correspondence, with a few explanatory observations, 
and was ever afterwards silent on the subject Some have thought that he oug^t 
to have remained silent from the commencement, and that such was his wish 
we have ample proof from his correspondence at that period, but to have con- 
tinued so in the face of the declarations of his enemy, he must have been more 
than human ; and the danger which hu iame incurred from the acU of a man 
who had the means of making what he said respected, will at lea^jiuiify him. 
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Hume had returned to Edinburgh with the renewed intention of there 
•pendiug hie dayt in retirement, and in the affluence which his frugality, pevM- 
Terance, genius, and good conduct had acquired for hinT; but in 1765, at the 
■olicitation of general Conway, he acted for that gentleman as an under- 
secretary of state. It is probable that he did not make a better under-secretary 
than most men of equally diligent habits might have done, and noUiing occurs 
worthy of notice during bis tenure of that office, which he resigned in January, 
1768, when general Conway resigned his secretaryship. 

We hare nothing to record from this period till we come to the cloeing scene 
of the philosopher's life. In the spring of 1775, he was struck with a ^sorder 
of the bowels, which he soon became aware brought with it the sure prognosti- 
cation of a speedy end. ** I now," he says *' reckon upon a speedy dissolution. 
I have suffered very little pain from my disorder ; and what is more strange, 
hare, notwithstanding the great decline of my person, never suffered amoment^s 
abatement of my spirits, insomuch, that were I to name the period of my life, 
wbidi I should most choose to pass over again, I might be tempted to point to 
this latter period. I possess the same ardour as ever in study, and the same 
gayety in company. I consider, besides, that a man of sixty-five, by dying, 
cuts off only a few years of infirmities, and though I see many symptoms of my 
literary reputation breaking out at last with additional lustre, I know that 1 
could have but few years to enjoy it. It is difficult to be more detached from 
life than I am at present." 

The entreaties of his friends prevailed on ^ume to make a last eflbrt to re- 
gain bis health, by drinking the Bath waters, and he left Edinburgh for that 
purpose in the month of April, after having prepared his will, and written the 
memoir of himself, so often refesred to. As he passed through Morpeth, he 
met his afiectionate friends John Home the poet and Adam Smith, who liad 
come from London for the purpose of attending him on his journey, and who 
would have passed him had they not seen his servant standing at the inn door. 
The meeting of these friends must have been melancholy, for they were strongly 
attadied to each other, and the intimacy betwixt the philosopher and the 
enthusiastic poet Home, seemed to have been strengthened by the striking con- 
trast of their temperaments^ The intercourse of the friends on their journey was 
supported by Hume with cheerfulness, and even with gayety ; and be never 
morosely alluded to his prospects of dissolution. On one occasion, when Home 
was officiously preparing his pistols, (for he was usually inspired with a mili- 
tary enthusiasm,) Hume said to him, " you shall have your humour, John, and 
fight with as many highwaymen as you please, for I have too little of life left to 
be an object worth saving.'* Of this journey a journal was found among the 
papers of Home, in the handwriting of the poet, which has been fortunately 
given to the world by Mr M*Kenzie. Regretting that we cannot quote the whole 
of this interesting document, we give a characteristic extract. 

'' N€we€Uile, Wednsiday, U4ih Aprile. 

** Mr Hume not quite so well in the morning ; says, that he had set out merely 
to please his friends ; that he would go on to please them ; that Ferguson and 
Andrew Stuart, (about whom we had been talking) were answerable for short- 
ening his life one week a piece ; for, says he, you will allow Xenophon to be 
good authority ; and he lays it down, that suppose a man is dying, nobody has 
a right to kill him. He set out in this vein, and continued all the stage in this 
cheerful and talking humour. It was a fine day, and we went on to Durham — 
from that to Darlington, where we passed the night 

** In the evening Mr Hume thinks himself more easy and light than he has 
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been any time for three months. In the course of our conyenation we touched 
upon the national aflliirs. He still maintains, that the national debt must be 
the ruin of Britain, and laments that the two most ci^lised nations, the British 
and French, should be on the decline ; and the barbarians, the Goths and 
Vandals of Germany and Russia, should be risings in power and renown. The 
French king, he says, has ruined the state by recalling the parliaments. Mr 
Hume thinks that there is only one man in Prance fit to be minister, (the arch- 
bishop of Toulouse,) of the family of Brienne. He told me some curious anec- 
dotes with regard to this prelate, that he composed and corrected without 
writing ; that Mr Hume had heard him repeat an elegant oration of an hour 
and a quarter in length, which he had never written. Mr Hume talking with 
the princess Beauvais about French policy, said that he knew but one man in 
France capable of restoring its greatness ; the lady said she knew one too, and 
wished to hear if it was the same ; they accordingly named each their man, and 
it was this prelate. ** 

The journey had the effect of partly alleyiating Mr Hume's disorder, but it 
returned with renewed Tirulence. While his strength permitted such an at- 
tempt, he called a meeting of his literary friends to partake with him of a fare- 
well dinner. The invitation sent to Dr Blair is extant, and is in these terms : 
" Mr John Hume, alias Home, alias the late lord conservator, alias the late 
minister of the gospel at AtheUtaneford, has calculated matters so as to arrive 
infallibly with his friend in St David's Street, on Wednesday evening. He has 
asked several of Dr Blair's friends to dine with him there on Thursday, being 
the 4th of July, and begs the favour of the doctor to make one of the number.*' 
Subjoined to the card there is this note, in Dr Blair's hand writing, " Mem. 
This the last note received from David Hume. He died on the S5th of Au- 
gust, 1776." This mournful festival, in honour as it were of the departure of 
the most esteemed and illustrious member of their brilliant circle, was attended 
by lord Elibank, Adam Smith, Dr Blair, Dr Black, professor Ferguson, and 
John Home. On Sunday the 26th August, 1776, Mr Hume expired. Of the 
manner of his death, after the beautiful picture which has been drawn of the 
event by his friend Adam Smith, we need not enlarge. The calmness of his 
last moments, unexpected by many, was in every one's mouth at the period, and 
it is still well known. He was buried on a point of rock overhanging the old 
town of Edinburgh, now surrounded by buildings, but then bare and wild — the 
spot he had himself chosen for the purpose. A conflict betwixt a vague horror 
at his imputed opinions, and respect for the individual who had passed among 
them a life so irreproachable, created a sensation among the populace of Edin- 
burgh, and a crowd of people attended the body to its grave, which for some 
time was an object of curiosity. According to his request, Hume^ Dialogues on 
Natural Religion were published after his death, a beautifully classic piece of 
composition, bringing us back to the days of Cicero. It treats of many of the 
speculations propounded in his other works. 

HUME, Patrick, first earl of Marchmont, a distinguished patriot and states- 
man, was born, January 13th, 1641. His original place in society was that of 
the laird of Folwarth, in Berwickshire, being the eldest son of Sir Patrick Hume 
of Folwarth, the representative of an old baronial family, by Christian Hamil- 
ton, daughter of Sir Alexander Hamilton of Innerwick. The subject of our 
memoir succeeded his father in 1648, while as yet a mere child; and was 
accordingly indebted to his excellent mother for the better part of his early 
education. He appears to have been, by her, brought up in the strictest tenets 
of the presbyterian religion, which flourished, without any constraint upon its 
private exercise, daring all his early years, till it was discountenanred by govern- 
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ment after the Rettoralion. Sir Patrick, howerer, was not only an admirer of 
the form of worship enjoined by that religious system, but a cealous maintainer 
of its pretensions to a dirine right, as the only tnie church of Christ ; and this, 
it is said, was what first inspired him with the feelings of a patriot Haring 
been sent to parliament in 1665, as representative of the county of Berwick, he 
soon distinguished himself by the opposition which he gave, along with the duke 
of Hamilton and others, to the headlong measures of the government. In 1673, 
the king sent a letter to parliament desiring a levy of soldiers and money to 
support them, and the duke of Lauderdale moved that it be referred to the lords 
of the articles, who were always at the beck of government. This proposal, 
though strictly in aecordanoe with the custom of the Scottish parliament, was 
opposed by the duke of Hamilton, who asMrted that the royal wishes ought to 
be considered by the whole assembled representatives of the nation. On Sir 
Patrick Hume expressing his concurrence with the duke, he was openly pointed 
out to parliament by Lauderdale, as a dangerous person. Hereupon, Sir Patrick 
said, ** he hoped this was a free parliament, and it concerned all the members to be 
free in what concerned the nation." In the ensuing year, he was one of those 
who went with the duke of Hamilton to lay the grievances of the nation before 
the king, whose delusive answer to their application is well known. It was not 
possible that a person who maintained so hie a spirit in such an age could long 
escape Irouble. In 1675, having remonstrated against the measure for establish- 
ing garrisons to keep down the people, he was committed by the privy council 
to the tolbooth of Edinburgh, as '' a factious person, and one who had done 
that which might usher in confusion." After suffbring confinement for six 
months in Stirling castle, he was liberated through the intercession of friends, 
but not long affer was again confined, and altogether sufiered imprisonment for 
about two yean, llie order for his liberation, dated I7th April, 1679, states 
that *^ he had been imprisoned for reasons known to his majesty, and tending to 
secure the public peace ;" and adds, '' the oocssions of suspicion and public 
jealousy being over, he is ordered to be liberate.** To continue our memoir in 
the words of Mr George Oawfurd,^ who had received information from Sir 
Patrick's own mouth, " Finding after this that the ministers of state were most 
earnestly set on his destruction, and that he could not live in security at home, 
he went to England, and entered into a strict friendship with the duke of 
Monmouth, the earl of Shaftesbury, and the lord Russel, who was his near rela^ 
tion. With them he often met, and had many conferences on the state of Scot- 
land, and what might be done there to secure the kingdom from popery and 
arbitrary power, in the event of a popish successor. But, as his lordship pro- 
tested to me, there never passed among them the least intimation of any design 
against the king's life, or the duke of York's ; that was what they all had an 
abhorrence of. But he said, he thought it was lawful for subjects, being under 
such pressures, to try how they might be relieved from them ; and their design 
never went further." 

Notwithstanding the pure intentions of this little band of patriots, the govern- 
ment, as is well known, was able to fasten upon them the cliarge of having 
conspired the deaths of the king and his brother ; and to this infamous accusa- 
tion, lord Russell fell a victim in England, and Mr Baillie of Jerviswood, in 
Scotland. It was on the 24th of December, 1684, that the latter individual 
sufiered ; before that time, Sir Patrick Hume, though conscious of innocence, 
had gone into hiding, being justified in that step by a degree of personal 
infirmity, which unfitted him for enduring imprisonment. The place selected for 
his concealment was the sepulchral vault of his family, underneath the parish 
■ Lives and Chamcteri of the Officers of the Crown, and of the State in Scotland. 
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church of Polwarthy aboul two milei from Redbraes caatle, the house in vhieJi 
he generally residecL Here he lived for many weeki of the autumn of 1684, 
without fire and hardly any light, and surrounded by the ghastly objects which 
usually furnish forth such a scene. He was enabled, however, by the firmness 
of his own mind, and the affections of his amiable family, to suffer tliis dreary 
self-imprisonment without shrinking; No one knew of his concealment but his 
family, and one '' Jamie Winter," a carpenter, of whose fidelity they had good 
reason to be assured. Having been provided with a bed through the aid of this 
humble friend. Sir Patrick depended for food and other necessaries upon the 
heroic devotedness of his daughter Grizel, who, though only twelve years of age, 
nightly visited this dismal sosne, without manifesting the least agitation either on 
account of real or imaginary dangers. Supported by such means, Sir Patrick 
never lost his cheerfulness of temper, but, on the contrary, could laugh heartily at 
any little incident detailed to him by his daughter. The noble child had no other 
means of obtaining his food, except by secreting part of what she had upon her 
own plate at the family meala. Her having one day secured an entire sheepV 
head, which her younger brother Alexander thought she had swallowed in a 
moment, supplied one of those domestic jests with which the fugitive father was 
entertained. While in this lonely place. Sir Patrick had no oUier reading than 
Budianan's psalms, which he conned so thoroughly, that he ever after had the 
most of them by heart As the winter advanced, lady Polwarth contrived a 
retreat underneath the floor of a low apartment at Redbraes, and thinking that 
tliis might serve to conceal her husband in the event of any search taking place, 
had him removed to his own house, where he accordingly lived for some time, 
till it was found one morning, that the place designed for concealment, had 
become half filled with water. 

Warned by this incident, and by the execution of his friend Mr Baillie, he 
resolved to remain no longer in his native country. It was projected that he 
should leave the house next morning in disguise, attended by Us grieve or fiurm- 
overseer, Jolui Allan, who was instructed to give out that he was going to attend 
a horse-market at Morpeth. The party stole away by night, and had proceeded 
a considerable distance on their way, when Sir Patrick, falling into a reverie, 
parted company with his attendant, and did not discover the mistake till he found 
himself on the banks of the Tweed. This, however, was a most fortunate misad- 
venture, for, soon after his parting with Allan, a company of soldiers that had 
been in search of him at Redbraes, and followed in the expectation of overtaking 
him, came up, and would have inevitably discovered and seized him, if he had not 
been upon another track. On learning what had happened, he dismissed his 
servant, and, leaving the main-road, reached London through bye-ways. On 
this journey he represented himself as a surgeon, a character which he could 
have supported effectually, if called upon, as he carried a case of lancets, and 
was acquainted with their use. From London he found hie way to France, and 
thence after a short stay, walked on foot to Brussels, intending to convene with 
the duke of Monmouth. Finding the duke had gone to the Hague, he pro- 
ceeded to Holland, but did not immediately obtain a conference with that ill- 
fated nobleman. He had an audience, however, of the prince of Orange, who, 
" looking on him (to use the words of Crawfurd,) as a confessor for the protes- 
tant religion, and the liberties of his country, treated him with a very particular 
respect" 

On the death of Charles II., in February, 1685, and the accession of the duke 
of York, whose attachment to the catholic faith rendered him, in their eyes, 
unfit to reign, the British refugees in Holland concerted two distinct but relative 
expeditions, for the salvation of the protestant religion, and to maintain ** tlie 
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natural and naiiTe rigrhti and liberties of the free people of Britain and Ireland^ 
and all the legal fenoea of iodety and property there ettabliihed." One of theee 
expeditions was to land in England, under the duke of Monmouth^ whose proso 
cution of his own news upon the crown, under the fiiTOur of the protestant 
interest, is well known. The other was to be under the conduct of the earl of 
Argyle, and was to land in Scotland, where it was expected that an army would 
be formed in the first place from his lordship*8 Highhuid retainers, and speedily 
enforced by the malcontents of Ayrshire, and other parts of the Lowlands Sir 
Patrick Hume has left a memoir respecting the latter enterprise, from which it 
clearly appears that Monmouth ga^e distinct pledges (afterwards lamentably 
broken,) as to the deference of his own personal yiewt to the sense of the party in 
general, — and also that Argyle acted throughout the whole preparations, and in 
the expedition itself, with a wilfulness, self-seeking, and want of energy, which 
were but poorly compensated by the general excellence of his motives, and the 
many worthier points in his character. Sir Patrick Hume and Sir John Coch- 
rane of Ochiltree, alike admirable for the purity and steadiness of their political 
Tiews, were next in command, or at least in the actual conduct of alTairs, to the 
earL The 'Sword of the former gentleman is still preserved, and bean upon 
both sides of its blade^ the following inscription in German : 

** Got bewarr die aufrechte Schotten," 

that is, God preserve the righteous Scots. It was not destined, however, that 
fortune should smile on this enterprise. The patriots sailed on tiie Snd of May, 
in three small vessels, and on the 6th arrived near Kirkwall in the Orkney 
islands. The imprudent landing of two gentlemen, who were detained by the 
bishop, served to alarm the government, so that when the expedition reached 
the country of Aigyle, he found tliat all his friends, upon whom he depended, 
had been placed under arrest at the capital After trifling away several weeks 
in his own district, and affording time to the government to collect its forces, 
he formed the resolution of descending upon Glasgow. Meanwhile, Sir Patrick 
Hume and others were forfaulted, their estates confiscated, and a high reward 
ofl^red for their apprehension. While Aigyle was lingering at Rothesay, Sir 
Patrick conducted the descent of a foraging party upon Greenock, and, though 
opposed by a party of militia, succeeded in his object Alloiiing as largely us 
could be demanded for the personal feelings of this gentleman, it would really 
appear from his memoir that the only judgment or vigour displayed in the whole 
enterprise, resided in himself and Sir John Cochrane. When the earl finally 
resolved at Kilpatrick to give up the appearance of an army, and let each man 
shift for himself, these two gentlemen conducted a party of less than a hundred 
men across the Clyde, in the face of a superior force of the enemy, and were 
able to protect themselves till they reached Muirdykes, Here they were assailed 
by a large troop of cavalry, and were compelled each man to fight a number of 
personal contests in order to save his own life. Yet, by a judicious disposition of 
their little force, and the most unflinching bravery and perseverance, Hume and 
Cochrane kept their ground till night, when, apprehending the approach of 
larger body of foot, they stole away to an unfrequented part of the country, 
where they deliberately dispersed. 

Sir Patrick Hume found protection for three weeks, in the house of Mont- 
gomery of Lainshaw, where, or at Kilwinning, it would appear that he wrote 
the memoir above alluded to, which was first printed in Mr Roee*s observations 
on Fox*s historical work, and latterly in the Marchmont papen, (1831.) The 
better -to confound the search made for him, a report of his death was circulated 
by his friends. Having escaped by a vessel from the west coast, he proceeded 
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by Dublin to Bourdeaux, where we find he was on the 1 5th of Noyember. He 
now resumed his surgical character, and passed under the name of Dr Peter 
Walbine. Early in 1686, he appears to have proceeded by Genera to Holland, 
where his family joined him, and they resided together at Utrecht for three 
years. The picture of this distressed, but pious and cheerful family, is very 
affectingly given by lady Murray, in the well-known memoirs of her mother, lady 
Ghrizel Baillie. They were reduced to such straits through the absence of all 
regular income, that lady Hume could not keep a servant, and Sir Patrick was 
obliged — ^but this must have been a labour of love — ^to teach his own children. 
They were frequently compelled to pawn their plate, to provide the necessaries of 
life until a fresh supply reached them. Yet, even in this distress, their house 
was ever open to the numerous refugees who shared in their unhappy fate. Not 
forgetting political objects, Sir Patrick, in 1688, wrote a letter powerful in 
style and arguments, to put the presbyterian clergy in Scotland on their guard 
against the insidious toleration which king James proposed for the purpose of 
effecting the ascendancy of popery. In this document, which has been printed 
among the Marchmont papers by Sir 6. H. Rose, we find him giving an animated 
picture of the prince of Orange, whom he already contemplated as the future 
deliverer of his country, and no doubt wished to point in that character to the 
attention of Scotsmen ; ** one,'* says he, ** bred a Galvinist, who, for religious 
practice, excels most men so high in quality, and is equal to the most part of 
whatever rank of the sincere and serious in that communion ; for virtue and 
good morals beyond many ; those infirmities natural to poor mankind, and con- 
sistent with seriousness in religion, breaking out as little, either for degree or 
frequency, from him, as from most part of good men, and not one habitual to 
him : one of a mild and courteous temper ; of a plain, ingenuous, and honest 
nature ; of a humane, gay, and affable carriage, without any token of pride or 
disdain ; one educated and brought up in a republic as free as any in the world, 
and inured to the freedom allowed by and possessed in it His greatest enemy, 
if he know him, or my greatest enemy, if he read this, must find his own con- 
science witnessing to his face, that what I have said is truth, and that I am one 
of more worth than to sully my argument with a flaunting hyperbole even in 
favour of a prince.^ The modem reader, who is acquainted with the picture 
ustialiy drawn of the same personage by the English historians, will probably be 
startled at the gayety and affability here attributed to the prince ; but, besides 
the unavoidable prepossession of Sir Patrick for a person who, it would appear, 
had treated him kindly, and stood in the most endearing relation to all his 
favourite objects in religion and politics, it must be allowed that, at an age 
which might be called youth (thirty-eight), and previous to his undertaking the 
heavy and ung^teful burden of royalty in Britain, William might have been 
better entitled to such a description than he was in the latter part of his life. 

Before this time, the eldest son of Sir Patrick Hume, and his future son-in-law 
Baillie, had obtained commissions in the horse-guards of the prince of Orange, 
in whose expedition to England all three soon after took a part These gentle- 
men were among those who suffered in the storm by which a part of the prince's 
fleet was disabled ; they had to return to port with the loss of all their luggage, 
which, in the existing state of their affairs, was a very severe misfortune, llie 
little party appears to have speedily refitted and accompanied the prince at his 
landing in Devonshire, as we find Sir Patrick writing a diary of the progress to 
London, in which he seeuis to have been near the prince all the way from Exeter. 
In the deliberations held at London respecting the settlement of the new govern- 
ment, Sir Patrick bore a conspicuous part ; but it Mas in Scotland that his seal 
and judgment found a proper field of display. In the convention parliament. 
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which sat down at Edinburgh, March 14,, 1689, he appeared ai repreaentative 
of the county of Berwick ; and, an objection being imuie on the acore of his 
forfaulture, he was unanimously voted a member by tlie house. Ihe decision of 
this assembly in favour of a settlement of the crown upon William and his con- 
sort Mary, soon followed. 

The career of public serrice was now opened to the subject of our memoir, at 
a period of life when his judgment must have been completely matured, and 
after he had proved, by many years of suffering under a tyrannical government, 
how worthy he was to obtain honours under one of a liberal complexion. In 
July, 1690, his atuinder was rescinded by act of parliament; he was soon 
after sworn a member of the privy council ; and in December, 1690, he was 
created a peer by the title of lord Polwarth. The preamble of the patent is a 
splendid testimony to the eminent virtues he had displayed in asserting the 
rights and religion of his country. King William at the same time vouchsafed 
to him an addition to his armorial bearings, '* an orange proper ensigned, with 
an imperial crown, to be placed in a surtout in his coat of arms in all time 
coming, as a lasting mark of his majesty's royal Avour to the family of Polwartli, 
and in commemoration of his lordship^s great affection to his said majesty.*' 

From this period, tlie life of lord Polwarth is chiefly to be found in the his- 
tory of his country. He was appointed in 169S, to be principal sherifl^ of Ber- 
widcshire, and in 1693, to be one of the four extraordinary lords of session. 
Though there is no trace of his having been bred to the law, his conduct in 
these two employments is said to have been witliout blemish. His reputation, 
indeed, for decisions conformable to the laws, for sagacity and soundness of 
judgment, is, perhaps, one of the moet remarkable parts of the brilliant fame 
which he has left behind him. In 1696, he attained the highest offif» in Scot- 
land, that of lord chancellor, and in less than a year aflter, he was promoted in 
the peerage by the titles, earl of Marchmont, viscount of Blassonberry, lord 
Polwarth, Bedbraes, and Greenlaw, to him and to his heirs male whatsoever. 
He was soon after named one of the commission of the treasury and admiralty ; 
nnd in 1698 was appointed lord high commissioner to represent the king's per- 
son in the parliament which met at Edinburgh in July of that year. To pur- 
sue the words of Sir George Bose, who gives a sketch of the life of the earl in 
his preface to the Marchmont papers, " his correspondence with king William 
and his ministers, whilst he exercised these high functions, exhibits an earnest 
and constant desire to act, and to advise, as should best promote at ouoe the 
honour of his master and benefactor, and tlie weal of the state ; and he had the 
good fortuiie to serve a prince, who imposed no duties upon him which brought 
into conflict his obligations to the sovereign and to his country." 

The earl of Marchmont was acting as commissioner at the General Assembly 
of 1703, when the death of his affectionate sovereign interrupted the proceedings, 
and plunged him into the deepest grief. He was appointed by queen Anne to 
continue to preside over the assembly till the conclusion of its proceedings ; but 
the principles of this great man were too rigid to allow of his long continuing 
in ofiice under the new government. In his letter to queen Anne, written on 
the death of king William, he was too little of a courtier to disguise tlie feelings 
which possessed him as a man, although he must have known that every word 
he used in admiration or lamentation of her predecessor must have been 
grating to her ears. In the first session of the parliament after her accession, 
he presented to it an act for the abjuration of the pretender ; and, though it was 
in conformity to, and in imitation of the English act passed immediately on her 
a&cending the throne, and was read a first time, the high commissioner adjourned 
the house in order to stop the measure. In a memorial to the queen of the Ut 
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of July, 1702, {Marchmont Papers) will be found a full Tindication of his con- 
duct in* this matter, and a statement of that held by his friends, and the com- 
missioner, the duke of Queensberry, differing essentially from LockhartV He 
was on this dismissed from his office of chancellor, the place being conferred on 
the earl of Seafield. 

Having thus sacrificed his office to his principles, he pursued the latter in 
the ensuing parliaments with the consistency and fervour which might have been 
expected from such a roan. The protestant succession in the house of Hanover, 
and the union of the two divisions of the island under one legislature, were the 
two objects on which he now centered his attention and energies. It is hardly 
necessary to remind the reader that the general temper of the Scottish people 
was perversely opposed to both of these measures, and that it was only the 
minority of such consistent whigs as lord Marchmont, who, reposing more upon 
great abstract principles than narrow views of immediate advantage, saw them in 
their proper light, and gave them the weight of their influence. An attempt of 
the earl to introduce an act for the Hanover succession, at a time when his fel- 
low statesmen were chiefly bent on asserting by the act of Security the useless 
independence of their country, was so ill received that there was even some talk 
of consigning this noble patriot to the state-prison in Edinburgh castle. After- 
wards, however, when the government of queen Anne was obliged to adopt the 
measure of a union, his lordship had the pleasure of contributing his aid — and 
roost willingly was it rendered — towards what had been the grand object of his 
political life. The selection of the Scottish commissioners, upon which the whole 
matter hinged, was eflected in obedience to a sagacious advice tendered by lord 
Marchmont — namely, that they should be " the most considerable men, pro- 
vided they were whigs, and therefore friends to the Revolution ; but such' alone, 
with disregard to their feelings respecting an incorporating union, as hostile to 
it or not." The reasonings he employed to enforce this principle of selection 
are to be found in the Marchmont Papers ; and we learn from Lockhart to how 
great an extent they were acted on. Speaking of the commissioners, this 
gentleuian says, that '' all were of the court or whig interest except himself," an 
ardent Jacobite, an exception only made in the hope of gaining him through 
his uncle, the whig lord Wharton.- It is universally allowed that tliis principle, 
though the author of it has not heretofore been very distinctly known, achieved 
the union. 

We are now to advert to a circumstance of a painful nature respecting the 
earl of Marchmont, but which we have no doubt has taken its rise either from 
error or from calumny. As a leader of the independent party in the Scots par- 
liament — called the Squadrone Volante — it is alleged that his lordship was one 
of those individuals who were brought over to the government views by bribery ; 
and Lockhart actually places the sum of 11042. IBs, Id. against his name, as 
his share of the twenty thousand pounds said to have been disbursed by the 
English exchequer, for the purpose of conciliating the chief opponents of the 
measure. Sir George H. Roee has made an accurate and laborious investigation 
into the foundation of these allegations, from which it would not only appear 
that lord Marchmont has been calumniated, but that a very inconrect notion has 
hitherto prevailed respecting the application of the money above referred ta 
We must confess that it has always appeared to us a most improbable story, that, 
even in the impoverished state of Scotland at that time, noblemen, some of whom 
were known to entertain liberal and enlightened view's, and had previously 
maintained a pure character, were seduced by such trifling sums as those placed 
against them in the list given by Lockhart Sir George Hose has shown, to our 
entire satisfaction, that the sum gfven on this occasion to the earl of Marchmont 
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wai a payment of arrean due upon offioee and pentiom — ^in other worda, the 
payment of a juit debt ; and that he is not blameable in the matter^ unlen it 
can be shown tlwt receiving the payment of a debt can under any circumstances 
be disgraceful to the creditor. The best proof of his lordship's innocence 
is to be found in his conduct at the union, and for years before it It is clear 
from his letters to the English statesmen, that the union was an object which he 
constantly had at heart, and that so far from being diawn over by any means 
whatever to their views, he had in reality urged them into it with all bis 
strength and spirit, and all along acted with them in the negotiations by which 
it was effected. Money does not appear to have been so abundant on this oc- 
casion ,» as to make it probable that any was spent, except upon opponents. 

The earl of Marchmont offered himself as a candidate at the election of the 
Scots representative peers in 1707, and again on the dissolution of parliament 
in 1708, but in each case without success. He could scarcely calculate on the 
countenance of queen Anne's government ; for, if he had rendered it eminent 
services, he had also taught it how uncompromising was his adherence to his 
principles. Thus his parliamentary life ceased with the union. But his letters 
written subsequently to it give evidence that his mind was engaged deeply in all 
the events affecting the weal and honour of his country. Nor was his patriotism 
deadened by the insult and injury he received from the court, when, at the ac- 
cession of the tory ministry in 1710, he was deprived of his office of sherifl" of 
Berwickshire, which was conferred on the earl of Home. 

In 1703, lord Marchmont had the misfortune to lose his amiable and affec- 
tionate qM>use, of the family of Ker of Cavers, to whose virtues he has left a very 
affecting testimony. In 1709, he suffered a hardly less severe calamity in the 
death of his eldest son lord Polwarth, a colonel of cavalry, who, beginning his 
service in king William^s body-guard, served through his wars and the duke of 
Marlborough's with reputation, and died childless, though twice nurried. He 
was treasurer depute in 1696. His amiable and honourable character fully jus- 
tiffed his father's grief. The second brother Robert, also a soldier, died many 
years before hiau 

The accession of George I. gave to lord Marchmont what he called the desire 
of his heart, a protestant king upon the throne. He was immediately re-ap- 
pointed sheriff* of Berwickshire. In 1715, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, 
acting on the feelings and principles of his youth, he forbade a meeting of the 
gentlemen of the county, which had been proposed in the professed view of ob- 
taining a redress of hardships, but whidi would have embanrassed the newly 
established government ; and his lordship took the necessary precautions to render 
his prohibition efffectuah When he saw the protestant succession secure, he 
gave>up all thoughts of active life, and removed to Berwick-upon-Tweed, to spend 
the remainder of his days in retirement. He retained his cheerful disposition 
to the last. A short time before his death, he was visited by his daughter, lady 
Grizel Baillie, and his grand-children, who, with a number of his friends, had a 
dance. Being then very weak in his limbs he was unable to come do^n stairs, 
but desired to be carried down to see them ; and, as pleasingly leoorded by his 
grand-daughter, lady Murray, he was so much delighted with the happy faces 
he saw around him, that he remarked, " though he could not dance, be oould 
yet beat time with his foot" 

On the 1st of August, 1734, this illustrious patriot breathed his last at Ber^ 
wick, in the eighty-third year of his age, leaving one of the most irreproachable 
characten which have come down to us from that time, if not from othen of 
greater general virtue. He had bocproe so reconciled to the prospect of death, 
that, though no doubt sensible of the solemn change which it was to produce, he 
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could make it (he subject of a gentle mirth. Being ohsenred to aroiley he was 
asked tlie reason by his grandson, the ingenious lord Binning, to whom he an- 
swered, " I am diverted to think what a disappointment the worms will meet 
withy when they come to me expecting a good meal, and find nothing but 
bones." Lord Marchmont, be it remarked, tliough at one time a handsome 
man, had always been of a spare habit of body, and was now much attenuated. 
His character has already been sufficiently displayed in his actions, and the 
slight commentaries we hare ventured to make upon them. It is impossible, 
however, to refrain from adding the testimony of Fox, who, in his historical 
work, says of him, as Sir Patrick Hume, that " he is proved, by the whole 
tenor of his life and conduct, to have been uniformly sealous and sincere in Uie 
cause of his country." 

Hums, Ai«BXANOBa, second earl of Marchmont, the eldest surviving scm and 
successor of the first earl, having maintained the historical lustre of the &mily, 
deserves a place in the present work, though only perhaps in a subordinate way. 
He was bom in 1675, and in his boyhood shared the exile and distress of his 
family. Before his elder brother's death, he was distinguished as Sir Alexander 
Campbell of Cessnock, having married the daughter and heiress of that family. 
tJe was brought up as a lawyer, and became a judge of the court of session be- 
fore he was Uiirty years of age. He was a privy councillor and a baron of the 
court of Exdiequer, and served in the Scottish parliament, first for Kirkwall, 
and then for Berwickshire, when the act of union passed. Emulating his 
father's feelings, he zealously promoted that measure, and took a very active 
share in the arduous labours that were devolved upon the sub-oommittee, to which 
the articles of the union were referred. 

But the principal historical transaction in which this nobleman was concerned, 
was the introduction of the family of Hanover to the British throne. A report 
having been circulated that the electoral family was indifierent to the honours 
opened up to them by the act of suuoession, lord Polwarth, (for he had now at- 
tained this designation,) proceeded in 1713, to Hanover, and entered into a 
correspondence with the august family there resident, which enabled him fully 
to contradict the rumour. He took a leading part in suppressing the rebellion 
of 1715, by which that succession was sought to be defeated, and, in 17 16, was 
rewarded for his services, by being appointed ambassador to the court of 
Denmark. 

After acceding to the family honours in 1733, the earl of Marehmont was 
honoured with several important places of trust under government, till joininjr 
the opposition against the exdse scheme of Sir Robert Walpole, he forfeited the 
favour of the court and his place as a privy councillor, which he then held. 
'* It appears," lays Sir George Henry Rose.* ** that the distinguished members of 
the Scottish nobility who joined in this act of hostility to the ministers, were 
less induced so to do by any particular objections to that measure of finance, 
than by the hope, that their junction with the English who resisted it, might 
lead to the subversion of lord Ilay's government of Scotland, a rule which they 
felt to be painful and humiliating. They knew it moreover to be sustained by 
means, many of which they could not respect, and which they believed to 
tend to degrade and alienate the nation. That they judged rightly in appre- 
hending that the system adopted by Sir Robert Walpole and his virtual yioeroy, 
for the management of the public aflairs in North Britain, was ill calculated to 
conciliate to the reigning family the afieetions of the people, was but too suf- 
ficiently proved by subsequent events. He sat as one of the sixteen Scots peers 
in the parliament of 1737 ; but at the general election in 1754, the hand of 
i Preliioe to Marehmont Papon. 
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power waa upon him; and, being excluded, he, together with the duket of 
Hamilton, Queentberry, and Montrote, the earl of Stair, and other ScoUish 
noblemen, entered into a concert with the leading English members of the op- 
position, in order to bring the machinations unsparingly used to control the elec- 
tion of the peers in Scotland, to light, and their authors to punishment. Sir 
Robert Walpole^s better fortune, howerer, prerailed against it, as it did against a 
similar project in 1739.'* The earl of Marchmont died in January, 1740, and 
was succeeded by his eldest surriying son Hugh, who was destined to exhibit 
the extraordinary spectacle of a family, mnintaining, in the third generation, the 
same talent, judgment, and worth which had distinguished the two preceding. 

Hum, Hugh Casd^bkll, third and last earl of Marchmont, was born at Edin- 
burgh on the 15th February, 1708, and soon became remarlcable for the preco. 
city of his intellect, and the versatility of his genius. His mind was equally directed 
to the acquisition of scholastic erudition and political knowledge, and on all sub- 
jects he was supposed to be excelled by few or none of his time. In 1734, when 
only twenty-six years of age, he was chosen member for the county of Berwick, 
and entered the House of Commons as lord Polwarth, at the same time that his 
younger and twin brother, Mr Hume Campbell, came forward as representative 
for the burghs of the district The injustice and neglect whidi Sir Robert Walpole 
had shown to lord Marchmont, was speedily avenged by the trouble which these 
young men gave to his government The former soon attained tfie first place 
in tiie opposition ; and how keenly his attacks were felt by the ministry is 
shown in a remark made by the latter person, to the effect that ** there were few 
things he more ardently desired than to see that young man at the head of his 
family," and thus deprived of a seat in the house. This wish was soon gratified, 
for his father dying in 1740, lord Polwarth succeeded as earl of Marchmont, 
nor did he again enter the walls of parliament until the year 1750, when a 
vacancy occurring in the representation of tlie Scottish peerage, he was almost 
unanimously elected. From his talents as a speaker, his extensive information, 
and active business habits, he acquired groat influence in the upper house, and 
was constantly re-chosen at every general election, during the long period of 
34 years. He was appointed first lord of police in 1747, and keeper of the 
groat seal of Scotland, in January, 1764, the latter of which he held till his 
death. The estimation in which his lordship was held by his contemporaries 
may be judged of by the circumstance of his living on terms of the strictest 
intimacy with the celebrated lord Cobham, (who gave his bust a place in the 
Temple of Worthies at Stow,) Sir William Wyndham, lord Bolingbroke, the 
duchess of Marlborough, Mr Pope, and other eminent persons of that memorable 
era. The duchess appointed him one of her executors, and bequeathed him a 
legacy of £2,500 for his trouble, and as a proof of her esteem. Mr Pope like- 
wise appointed him one of his executors, leaving him a large-paper edition of 
Thuanus, and a portrait of lord Bolingbroke, painted by Richardson. The poet 
likewise immortalized him, by introducing his name into the well-known inscrip- 
tion in the Twickenham grotto : — 

*' Then the bright flame «vbs shot through Marchmont*8 soul T' 

His lordship's library contained one of the most curious and valuable collections 
of books and manuscripts in Groat Britain ; all of which he bequeathed at his 
death to his sole executor, the right honourable George Rose. 

His lordship was twice married ; fint, in 1731, to Miss Western of London, 
by whom be hieul four childron, a son (who died young), and throe daughters; 
the youngest of whom was afterwards married to Walter Scott, Esq. of Harden. 
Upon the death of his wife, in 1747, he next year married a Miss Elizabeth 
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Gromptoiiy vhote father was a linen draper in Cheapside, by whom he had one 
son, Alexander, lord Folwarth, who died without issue, in the 31st year of his 
age. The circumstances attending this second marriage were very peculiar, and 
his lordship's conduct on the occasion, seems altogether so much at variance with 
his general character, as well as with one in his rank and circumstances in life, 
that we reckon them worthy of being recorded here ; — and in doing so, we think 
we cannot do better than adopt the account of them given by the celebrated 
David Hume, in a familiar epistle to the late Mr Oswald of Dunnikier, and pub- 
lished in the latter gentleman's correspondence. The letter is dated, London, 
January S9th, 1748 : — '< Lord Marchmont has had the most extraordinary 
sdventure in the world. About three weeks ago, he was at the play, when he 
espied in one of the boxes a fair virgin, whose looks, airs, and manners, had 
such a powerful and wonderful effect upon him, as was visible by every by<«tander. 
His raptures were so undisguised, his looks so expressive of passion, his inquiries 
so earnest, that every person took notice of it He soon was told that her name 
was Cronipton, a linen draper's daughter, that had been bankrupt last year, and 
had not been able to pay above five shillings in the pound. The fair nymph 
herself was about sixteen or seventeen, and being supported by some relations, 
appeared in every public place, and had fatigued every eye but that of his lord- 
ship, which, being entirely employed in the severer studies, had never till that 
fatal moment opened upon her charms. Such and so powerful was their effect, 
as to be able to justify all the Pharamonds and Cyrusses in their utmost extrava- 
gancies. He wrote next morning to her father, desiring to visit his daughter on 
honourable terms: and in a few days she. will be the countess of Marchmont 
All this is certainly true. They say many small fevers prevent a great one. 
Heaven be praised that 1 have always liked the persons and company of the 
fair sex ! for by that means 1 hope to escape such ridiculous passions. But | 
could you ever suspect the ambitious, the severe, the bustling, the impetuous, I 
the violent Marchmont, of becoming so tender and gentle a swain — an Arta- 
menes — an Oroondates ! " 

His lordship died at his seat, at Hemel Hempstead, in Hertfordshire, on the 
10th of January, 1794, and leaving no heirs male, all the titles of the family 
became extinct ; but his estate descended to his three daughters. According to 
Sir George H. Rose, who, from his family connexion with the earl of Marchmont, 
iiad the best means of knowing, this nobleman ^' was an accomplished and scientific 
horseman, and a theoretical and practical husbandman and gardener. He 
pursued his rides and visits to his farm and garden as long as his slrenglh 
would suffice for the exertion ; and some hours of the forenoon, and frequently 
of the evening, were dedicated to his books. His most favourite studies appear 
to have been in the civil law, and in the laws of England and Scotland, in the 
records and history of the European nations, and in ancient history ; and the 
traces of them are very unequivocal. 'Ihe fruits of his labours in extracts, 
observations, comparisons, and researches, all made in his own hand-writing, 
are not more to be admired than wondered at, as the result of the industry of 
one who was stimulated neither by poverty nor by eagerness for literary cele- 
brity. His Dutch education had given him method, which was the best possible 
auxiliary to an ardent and powerful mind, such as his was." 

In the publication which we have entitled the Marchmont Papers, are many 
of earl Hugh, of which the most important feature is a diar}', which he kept 
during three different periods of peculiar interest in the reign of George the 
Second. The first extends from the latter end of July, 1744, to the end of 
that year, and embraces the events which led to the formation of what was called 
the Broad Bottom Administration, ^hen lord Carteret, who just tlien became earl 
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of Granville, was compelled to retire by the PelhaiMy the kin^ oooaentingf thereto 
Tery reluctantly, and when the dulcet of Devonshire, Bedford, and Donet, and 
the earls of Harrington and Chesterfield, came into office.- The second period 
liegins in September, 1745, when news had just been received in London that 
tlie Pretender was near Edinburgh, and tliat it would probably be soon in his 
occupation. It closes in the February following, with the extraordinary events 
of that month, the resignation of the Pelham ministry, and its re-establishment 
after the eari of Bathes and the earl of Gnnrille^s interregnum of three days. 
'llie third period commerioes in July, 1747, and terminates in March, 1748, 
soon after the earl of Chesterfield's resignation, and the duke of Bedford's 
appointment to succeed him as secretary of state. 

HUME, PATKiOKy is noticed by various writers ns the name of an individual 
who adorned the literature of his country at tlie close of the serenteenth cen- 
tury. Who or what he was, is not known : it is only probable, from the regu- 
larity with which certain first names occur in genealogies in connexion with sur- 
names, that he belonged to the Polwarth bmncli of the family of Home, or Hume, 
as in that branch there were six or seyen successive barons bearing the name of 
Patrick. This learned man is only known to have written the notes connected 
with the sixth edition of Nilton*s Paradise Lost, which was published in folio 
by Tonson in 1605, and is one of the most elegant productions of the British 
press that have ever appeared. It has been a matter of just surprise to 
several writers of Scottish biography, that absolutely nothing should have been 
handed down respecting this person, seeing that his notes evince a high degree 
of taste, and most extensive erudition^ and are in fact the model of almost all 
commentaries subsequent to his time. ** His notes," says an anonymmis writer/ 
** are always curious ; his observations on some of the finer passages of the poet, 
show a mind deeply smit with an admiration for the sublime genius of their au- 
thor ; and there is often a masterly nervousness in his style, which is very re- 
markable for this age." But the ignorance of subsequent ages respecting 
the learned commentator is sufllciently accounted for by the way in which his name 
appears on the title-page, being simply in initials, with the affix ^/7io«-oi«T)}f, 
and by the iudifierence of the age to literary history. It would appear that the 
commentary, learned and admirable as it is, speedily fell out of public notice, 
as in 1750, the Messrs Foulis of Glasgow published the first book of the 
Paradise Lost, witli notes by Mr Callender of Craigforth, which are shown to 
be, to a great extent, borrowed from the work of Hume, without the most dis- 
tant hint of acknowledgment 

HUNTEU, (Dr) Henkt, a dirine highly distinguished in literature, was bom 
at Culross, in the year 1741. His parents, though in humble life, gave him a 
good education, which was concluded by an attendance at the university of 
Edinburgh. Here his talents and application attracted the notice of the profes- 
sors, and at the early age of seventeen he was appointed tutor to Mr Alexander 
Boswell, who subsequently became a judge of the court of session, under the 
designation of lord Balniouta He afterwards accepted the same office in tlie 
family of the earl of Dundonald at Culross abbey, and thus had the honour of 
instructing the late venerable earl, so distinguished by his scientific inquiries and 
inventions. In 1764, having passed the necessary trials with unusual approba- 
tion, he was licensed as a minister of the gospel, and soon excited attention to 
his pulpit talenu. So highly were these in public esteem, that, in 1766, he 
was ordained one of the ministers of South Leith, which has always been oon- 

J Blackwood's Magbzine, iv. 662, where there is a serits of extracts ^rom Hume's Com- 
mentary, in contrast with similar passages from that publi^ihcd by Mr Callender of Crui^ 
forth. 
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sidered as ooe of the most respectable appointments in the Scottish church. He 
had here ingratiated himself in an uncommon degree mih his congregation, 
when a ^sit to London, in 1769, opened up to his ambition a still wider field 
of usefulness. The sermons which he happened to deliver on this occasion in 
several of the Scottish meeting-houses, drew much attention, and the result was 
an invitation, whidi reached him soon after his return, to become minister ot 
the chapel in Swallow Street This he declined ; but in 177 1 , a call from the 
London Wall congregation tempted him a^vay from his Scottish flock, who 
manifested the sinoerest sorrow at his departure. Tliis translation not only was 
an advancement in his profession, but it paved the way for a series of literary 
exertions, upon which his fame was ultimately to rest Several single sermons 
first introduced him to the world as an author. These were on the ordination 
of O. Nidiolson, M. A., 1775, S Cor. iv. 7, 8 ; On the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures, Acts xviii. 1 1 , in the work called the Scottish Preacher, voL iv. ; at 
the funeral of the Rev. George Tumbull, 1783 ; On the opening of a meeting- 
house at Walthamstow, in 1787, Rev. xxi. 3, 4; On the Revolution, 1788; 
The Believer's Joy, Acts viii. 39 ; also in the fourth volume of the Scottish 
Preacher. These sermons, with some miscellaneous pieces, were collected and 
published, in two volumes, afler the authoi's death. Dr Hunter first appeared 
as a general writer in 1783, when he published the first yolumes of his ** Sacred 
Biography, or the history of the Patriarchs and of Jesus Christ," which was ulti- 
mately extended to seven volumes, and has become a standard work, the seventh 
edition having appeared in 1814. Before this work was completed, the notice 
attracted by the system of Lavater throughout civilized Europe, tempted him to 
engage in an English version of the '* Physiognomy" of that philosopher, whom 
he previously visited at his residence in Switzerland, in order to obt&in from the 
conversation of the learned man himself, as perfect an idea as possible of his 
particular doctrines. It is said that Lavater at first displayed an unexpected 
coolness on the subject of Dr Hunter's visit, being afraid that an English 
transUtion might injure the sale cf the FVench edition, in which he had a 
pecuniary interest This, however, seems to have been got over; for Lavater 
eventually treated his English visitor in a manner highly agreeable. ** As their 
professions were alike,'' says an anonymous writer, ** so their sentiments, their 
feelings, and their opinions, are altogether alike. A complete acquaintance 
with the French language enabled Dr Hunter to enjoy Lavater's conversation 
freely ; and he erer afterwards talked with enthusiasm of the simplicity of 
manners, the unaffected piety, the unbounded benevolence, and the penetrating 
genius, of this valued friend. The bare mention of that barbarous cruelty which 
massacred the virtuous Lavater, was sufficient to make him shrink back with 
horror.'' — ^The first number of this work was published in 1789, and it was not 
completed till nine years after, when it ultimately foi-med five volumes, in quarto, 
bearing the title of ** Essays on Physiognomy, designed to promote the know- 
ledge and love of mankind* by John Caspar Lavater." Dr Hunter's abilities as 
a translator were of the first order, and, in this instance, drew forth the entire 
approbation of the original author. The work was, moreover, embellished in a 
style, which, at that time, might be considered as unrivaled. It contained 
above eight hundred engrarings, executed by and under the direction of Mr 
Holloway, and such was altogether the elaborate elegance of the publication, 
that it could not be sold to the public under thirty pounds per copy. We are 
only left to regret that so much talent, so much taste, and such a large sum ot 
money as this price would indicate, should have been spent upon an inquiry 
which the acute and precise sense of the immediately succeeding generation hat 
pronounced to be in a great measure a delusion. 
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At the time of the French rerolution, Dr Hunter republiihed a treatiee bj 
Robert Fleming, whose life, with an account of the work in question, baa 
already been given in this Biographical Dictionary. The pamphlet contained 
some prophetical intimations, whidi Dr Hunter supposed to bear a reference to 
the events in the neighbouring kingdom. It is needless to remark the weaknefs 
which alone could dictate such a proceeding in this generally able and en]ight> 
ened man. Dr Hunter also published a *' Sermon preached, February 3, 1793, 
on the execution of Louis XYI.'* 

In 1795, he attempted a translation from the German, selecting for this pur^ 
pose Euler's celebrated " Letters to a German princess." This work met witli 
the entire approbation of the public, and has proved a rery useful addition to 
the stock of our native scientific literature. The first edition was in quarto, and 
a second, in octavo, appeared in 1803. The work has since been reprinted in 
a smaller size, with notes by Sir David Brewster. The merit of Dr Hunter as 
a translator was now universally acknowledged, and work accordingly pressed 
upon him. While still engaged in his version of Lavater, he commenced, in 
1796, the publishing of a translation of St Pierrots Studies of Nature, whidi was 
completed in 1799, in five volumes octavo, afterwards republished in three. 
" His translation," says the anonymous writer above quoted, ** of the beautiful 
and enthusiastic works of St Pierre, was universally read and admired : here, if 
in any instance, the translator entered into the spirit of the author, for the glow 
of benevolence which gives life to every page of ' Les Etudes de la Nature' was 
entirely congenial to the feelings of Dr Hunter." Saurin>s Sermons, and Son- 
nini's Travels to Upper and Lower Egypt, complete the list of Dr Hunter's 
labours as a translator ; and it is but small praise to say, that few men have 
reached the same deg^ree of excellence in that important branch of literature. 
During the progress of other labours, Dr Hunter published more than one 
volume of original sermons, and a volume entitled " Lectures on the Evidences 
of Christianity," being the completion of a plan begun by the Rev. John Fell. 
He also commenced the publication, in parts, of a popular " History of London 
and its Environs," which, however, he did not live to complete. 

In the year 1790, Dr Hunter was appointed secretary to the corresponding 
board of the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. He was Ukewise chaplain to the Scots corporation in Lon- 
don, and both these institutions were much benefited by his zealous exertions in 
their behalf. It must be obvious from the frequent and involved succession of 
his literary productions, that Dr Hunter spent a most industrious life, and was 
upon the whole the most busy as he approached that stage of existence when the 
generality of men begin to find ease not only agreeable but necessary. It is 
probable that this unceasing exertion, which no doubt was more occasioned by 
necessity than by choice, tended to break down his constitution, which \ias fur- 
ther weakened in his latter years by the agitation and distress of mind conse^ 
quent on the death of three beloved children. Having retired to Bristol wells 
for the recovery of his health, he died there, of inflammation in the lungs, Oc- 
tober 37, 1803, in the sixty-second year of his age. 

" If Dr Hunter," says his anonymous biographer,* '' was conspicuous as an 
author, he was still more to be admired as a man. An unbounded flow of bene- 
volence, which made him enjoy and give enjoyment to every society, joined to a 
warmth of feeling, which made him take an Interest in every occurrence, ren- 
dered him the delight of all his acquaintance. His social talents were of the 
highest order. An easy flew of convei-sation, never loud, never overbearing, 
and completely free from affectation ; an inexhaustible fund of pleasant anec- 
s Obituary of Gentleman's Magazine, budi. 1078. 
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dotes and occanonal flashes of wit and humour, made every company he joined 
pleased with him and with themselves. He was particularly happy in adapting 
his conversation to those he conversed with ; and while to a lady his discourse 
appeared that of a polished gentleman, the scholar was surprised by his apt 
quotations from the classics, and the ease with which he turned to any subject 
that was brought before him. * * His private charities were as numerous 
as the objects of compassion which occurred to him ; nor should his unbounded 
and cheerful hospitality be forgot among his other virtues.** [He is said to have 
carried this virtue beyond the bounds which a regard to prudence and economy 
should have prescribed.] ** Tlie crowded attendance and the oniversal regret of 
his congregation are the best proofs of the effect of his pulpit eloquence. His 
enlightened and liberal views of religion made his meeting-house the resort of 
the leading Scotsmen in London ; and it was here that the natives of the southern 
part of the island had an opportunity of observing a specimen of that church 
which produced a Bobevtson and a Blair. * * Dr Hunter was of a spare 
habit of body, and remarkably active ; and his usual cheerfulness and flow of 
good humour continued till within a few weeks of his death." He left a family, 
consisting of a wife, two sons, and a daughter, 

HUNTER, William and John, two eminent physiciana, fall to be noticed here 
under one head, in order that we may, without violating alphabetical arrange- 
ment, give William that priority to which hit seniority and precedence in public 
life render necessary. 

William Huntbr was bom. May 33, 1718, at Kilbride in the county of 
Lanark. His great-grandfather, by his father's side, was a younger son of 
Hunter of Hunterston. His father and mother lived on a small estate in the 
above county, called Calderwood, which had been some time in the possession 
of their family. They had ten children, of whom the subject of our present 
memoir was the sevenUi, while John was the tenth. One of his sisters married 
the reverend James Baillie, professor of divinity in the university of Glasgow, 
and became the mother of Matthew Baillie, the late celebrated physician, whose 
labours in morbid anatomy have been of such essential service in promoting tlie 
study of pathology. William Hunter was sent to the college of Glasgow at the 
age of fourteen, where he pursued his studies with diligence, and obtained the 
esteem of the professors and his fellow students. He was at this time designed 
for the church \ — but hesitated, from conscientious motives to subscribe all the 
articles of its faith. There is perhaps no position so painful as that of a man 
whose mind is overshadowed by doubts on doctrinal points of religion, having 
firmness in himself to investigate narrowly the foundation of the principles he 
should embrace, and rectitude enough to acknowledge with candour the difficul- 
ties by which he is embarrassed. Such was the state of mind of William Huntei 
when he became acquainted with the eminent Dr Cullen, who was then established 
in practice at Hamilton. After much deliberation, under his persuasion, 
he determined to relinquish his theological studies, and devote himself exclu- 
sively to the profession of medicine. Accordingly, having obtained the consenl 
of his father, in the year 1737, he went to reside with Dr Cullen ; in whose 
family he lived nearly three years ; a period whidi afterwards, when he was 
engaged in the anxieties and turmoil that are ever attendant on the life of a 
medical man, he loeked bade upon with peculiar pleasure. It was the oasu on 
which, in aAer years, his memory loved to dwell. Between these two gifled 
individuals a partnership was now formed, and it was agreed that William 
Hunter should take charge of the surgical, and Dr Cullen of the medical cases 
that occurred in their practice. To carry their mutual wishes more efficiently 
into operation, it was arranged that William Hunter should proceed to £diu« 
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burgh, and then to London, for the purpote of punuing hit medical gtudiea io 
each of these cities, afier which, that he should return to settle at Hamilton. 

In November, 1740, William Hunter went to Edinbuxgh, where he remained 
until the following spring, attending the lectures of the medical professors there, 
among whom he had the advantage of attending Dr Alexander Monro, who wns 
one of the roost talented and able professors, who, perhaps, ever adorned that | 
uniyersity. In the summer of 1741, he proceeded to London, and resided with 
Mr afterwards Dr Smellie, then an apothecary in Pall MalL He took with him 
a letter of introduction from Mr Foulis, the printer at Glasgow, to Dr James 
DouglasL At first, Mr Hunter oonunenoed the study of anatomy under the 
tuition of Dr Frank Nicholls, who was the most eminent teacher of anatomy 
then in London, and who had formerly professed the science at Oxford. It 
appears that Dr Douglas had been under some obligation to Mr Foulis, who had 
collected for him several editions of Horace, and he naturally, therefore, paid 
attention to young Hunter, whom he at once recognized to be an acute and 
talented observer. Dr Douglas was at tliat time intent on a great anatomical 
work on the bones, which he did not live to complete, and was looking out for 
a young man of industry and ability whom he might employ as his dissector. 
He soon perceived that his new acquaintance would be an eligrible assistant to 
him, and after some preliminary conversation invited him into his family, for the 
double purpose of assisting him with his dissections, and directing the education 
of his son. The pecuniary resources of young Hunter were at this time very 
slender, and the situation was to him therefore highly advantageous ; but it was 
with difficulty that he could obtain the consent of his father for him to accept 
it, who being now old and infirm, awaited with impatience his return to Scot- 
land. Ultimately, however, he was prevailed on to acquiesce in the wishes of 
his son, which he did with reluctance ; he did not, however, long survive, as he 
died on the dOth of the October following, aged seventy-eight Mr Hunter^s pre- 
vious arrangements with Dr Cullen formed no obstacle to his new views; for he had 
no sooner explained his position, than Dr Cullen, anxious for his advancement, 
readily canceled the articles of agreement, and left his friend to pursue the 
path which promised to lead him to fame and to fortune. At liberty now to 
take advantage of all the means of instruction by which he was surrounded, 
he pursued his studies with assiduity. By the friendly assistance of Dr Douglas 
he was enabled to enter himself as a surgeon^s pupil at St George^s hospital, 
under Mr James Wilkie, and as dissecting pupil under Mr Frank Nicholls. He 
also attended a course of experimental philosophy, which was delivered by 
Desauguliers. He soon became very expert as a dissector, insomuch that Ihr 
Douglas went to the expense of having several of his preparations engraved. 
But he did not enjoy his liberal patronage and aid long, for many months 
had not elapsed when his kind benelkctor died, an event which happened 
April 1, 1742, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. Dr Douglas left a 
widow and two children ; — but his death made no alteration in respect to Mr 
Hunter, who continued as before to reside in his family, and perform the same 
duties which he had previously done. 

In the year 1743, the first production from the pen of Mr Hunter was com- 
municated to the Royal Society. It was an <' Essay on the Structure and 
Diseases of Articulating Cartilages," a subject which had not been at tliat time 
iufiiciently investigated, and on which his observations threw considerable light 

His favourite scheme was now to commence as a lecturer on anatomy ; but he 

did not rashly enter on this undertaking, but passed some years more in acquit^ 
ing the necessary knowledge, and in making tlie numerous preparations which 
are necessary to exhibit in a complete course of anatomy. There is, perhaps, 
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no branch of medieal science which demands more patient and assidaoos toil than 
this; it was more especially lo at that period, when there were few aids to 
anatomical knowledge. He oommunicated his project to Dr NichollSy who had 
declined lecturing, in fayour of Dr Lawrence, who gave him little encour- 
agement, and he retired, as many others siuiilarly situated haye done, to meditate 
on his own secret hopes, and to await a fit opportunity for commencing his 
designs. It thus happens in the lives of many young men, that wiser heads 
caution them against embarking in schemes they hare long cherished, and in 
which, afler all, they are destined to be successful. The wdour and perserer- 
ance of youth often accomplish undertakings which appear wild and romantic 
to the sterner and colder judgment of the aged. To William Hunter the 
wished-for opportunity soon occurred, whereby he was enabled to put his phins 
to the test of experience. A society of navy surgeons at that time existed, 
which occupied rooms in Govent Garden, and to this society Mr Samuel Sharp€ 
had been engaged as a lecturer on the operations of surgery. This course Mr 
Sharpe continued to repeat, until finding that it interfered too much with his other 
engagements ; he resigned in favmnr of William Hunter, who gave his first 
anatomical course in the winter of 1746. It is said that when he first began to 
speak in public he experienced much solicitude ; but the applause he met with 
inspired him with that confidence which is so essential an element of all good 
oratory. Indeed, he gradually became so fond of teaching, that some few years 
before his death, he acknowledged that he was never happier than when engaged 
in lecturing. The profits of the first two courses were considerable ; but having 
with much generosity contributed to supply the pecuniary wants of his friends, 
he found himself so reduced on the return of the next season, that he was 
obliged to postpone his lectures, because he had not money to defray the 
necessary expenses of advertising. An anecdote is mentioned by his biographel 
Symmons, very characteristic of the early difliculties which are experienced by 
many men of genius. Mr Watson, one of his earliest pupils, accompanied him 
home after his next introductory lecture. He had just received seventy guineas 
for admission fees, which he carried in a bag under his cloak, and observed to 
his friend, ** that it was a larger sum than he had ever been master of before.*' 
His previous experience now taught him more circumspection ; — he became 
more cautious of lending money, and by strict economy amassed that great 
fortune, which he afterwards so liberally devoted to the interests of science. 
His success as a lecturer before the society of navy surgeons was so decided, that 
its members requested him to extend his course to anatomy, and gave him the 
free use of their room for his lectures. This compliment he could not fail to 
have duly appreciated, and it may be regarded as the precursory sign of that 
brilliant career which he was soon afterwards destined to pursue. 

In the year 1747, he was admitted a member of the Incorporation of Sur- 
geons, and after the dose of his lectures in the spring of the following year, he 
set out with his pupil, Mr James Douglas, on a tour through Holland and Paris. 
At Ley den, he visited the illustrious Albinus, whose admirable injections inspired 
him with the seal to excel in this useful department of anatomy. Having made 
this tour, he returned to prepare his winter course of lectures, which he com- 
menced at the usual time. 

Mr Hunter at this time practised surgery as well as midwifery ; but the 
former branch of the profession he always disliked. His patron, Dr Douglas, 
had acquired considerable reputation as an accoucheur, and this probably in- 
duced him to direct his views to this line of practice. Besides tliis, an ad' 
ditional inducement presented itself, in the circumstance of his being elected 
one of the surgeon accoucheurs to the Middlesex hospital, and afterwards to the 
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Britub Lying-in Honpital. The introduction of male practitioners in this de- 
partment of the profetftion, according to Attruc, toolc place on the confine- 
ment of inadame la Valliere in 1663. She wai anxioiu for concealment, and 
called in Julian Clement, an eminent suigeon, who was secretly conducted into 
the house where she lay, oorering her face with a hood, and where the king w 
said to have been hidden behind tlie curtains. He attended her in her 
subsequent aocouohments, and his success soon brought the class of male practi- 
tioners into fashion. Nor was this a matter of minor import, for hereby the 
mortality among lying-in women has been materially reduced. Mowbray is 
said to ha^e been the first lecturer on obstetrics in London, and he delivered 
his course of lectures in the year 1735. To him succeeded the Chamberlains, 
after whom, Smellie gave a new air of importance and dignity to the science. 
It is said that the manners of Smellie were by no means prepossessing — indeed 
they are described to have been unpleasing and rough ; therefore, although a 
man of superior talent^ he necessarily found a <iifficulty in making his way 
among the refined and the more polished circles of society. Herein, Hunter had 
a decided adrantage, for while he was recognised to be a man of superior 
abilities, his manners and address were extremely conciliating and engaging. 
The most lucratire part of the practice of midwifery was at this time divided be- 
tween Sir Richard Manningham and Dr Sandys ; — the former of whom died, 
and the latter retired into the country just after Mr Hunter became known as 
an accoudieur. 

The field was now in a great measure left open to him, and in proportion as 
his reputation increased, he became more extensively consulted. His predecessor 
Dr Sandys, had been formerly professor of anatomy at Cambridge, where he 
had formed a valuable collection of preparations, which on his death having fiil- 
len into the hands of Dr Bloomfield, was now purchased by Mr Hunter for the 
sum of £300. There can be no doubt that the celebrity of Mr Hunter as an 
anatomist contributed to increase his practice as an accoucheur, as it was 
reasonably expected that his minute knowledge of anatomy would give him a 
correspondingly great command in diflicult and dangerous cases. Acting now 
principally as an accoucheur, he appears to have entirely relinquished the sur- 
gical department of his profession ; and desirous of practising as a physician, 
obtained in 1750, the degree of doctor of medicine from the university of 
Glasgow. The degree of doctor of medicine at that and other universities of 
Scotland, was at this period granted, on the candidate's paying a certain sum 
of money and presenting a certificate from other doctors of medicine of his 
being qualified to practise tlie healing art — but so much was the facility of ob- 
taining these degrees abused that this method of granting them has been very 
properly abolished. Shortly after obtaining his diploma, Dr Hunter led the 
family of Mr Douglas, and went to reside in Jermyn Street, Soho Square. 

The following summer he revisited his native country, for which, amidst the 
professional prosperity of a town life, he continued to entertain a cordial af- 
fection. He found on his arrival that his mother was still liring at Long Cal- 
derwood, which was now become his own property, in consequence of the death 
of his brother James, who died in the 38th year of his age. It is worthy of 
notice, that this young man had been a writer to the signet in Edinburgh ; but 
disliking tlie profession of the law, he went to London, with the intention of 
studying anatomy under his brother William — so that it would almost appear, 
tliat in the family of the Hunters there was an hereditary love for medical 
science. Ill health, however, which bows down the intellectual power of the 
strongest of mankind, preyed upon his constitution ; so that he could not carry 
his plans into execution, and he therefore returned to his birth place, where 
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he died. Ai this period, Dr CuUen was progressing to that fame which he 
Bubsequently attained ; and was residing at Glasgow, where Dr Hunter again 
met him, to take a retrospect over the eyentful changes which had signalized 
the progress of their separate lires. Such a meeting could not, under the 
peculiar circumstances, fail to be interesting to both ; for there scarcely can 
be any gratification superior to that of meeting in after life, the friend of 
early youth, pursuing successfully the career which at one time was commenced 
togethei[, and who is still opening up the paths to new discoveries, in which 
both sympathise and delight, while, at the same time, the same sentiments 
of personal friendship remain undiminished in all their original strength and 
sincerity. 

On the return of Dr Hunter to London, he continued corresponding with Dr 
Cullen on a variety of interesting scientific subjects, and many of the letters 
have been recently published by Dr Thomson, in his life of this eminent physi- 
cian, a woik which should be familiar to all who take any interest in tlie history 
of medical science. 

On the leturn of Dr Hunter to London, on the resignation of Dr Layard, who 
had officiated as one of the physicians to the British Lying-in Hospital, we find 
the governors of that institution voting their ** thanks to Dr Hunter for the ser- 
vices he had done the hospital, and for his continuance iivit as one of the physi- 
cians." Accordingly he was established in this office without the usual form of 
an election. He was admitted in the following year licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and was soon after elected a member of the Medical Society. His 
history of an aneurism of the aorta appears in the first volume of their ** Ob- 
servations and Enquiries,** published in 1757. In 1763, we find him in the 
** Medical Commentaries," supporting his claim of priority in making numerous 
anatomical discoveries over that of Dr Monro Secundus, at that time professor of 
anatomy in the university of Edinburgh. It is not easy to adjust the claims of 
contemporary discoverers in numerous branches of science ; and though, on this 
occasion, a wordy war of considerable length was waged concerning the real au- 
thor of the great doctrine of the absorbent action of the lymphatic system, yet 
the disputants seem to have left the field, each dissatisfied with the conduct of his 
antagonist, and each equally confident of being entitled to the honour of being 
regarded as the real discoverer. It is not worth while to rake up the ashes of 
any such controversy ; but it is no more than justice to assert, that Dr Hunter 
vindicated his claims in a manly and honourable tone, at the same time acknow- 
ledging that ** the subject was an unpleasant one, and he was therefore seldom 
in the humour to take it up.** 

In 1763, when the queen became pregnant, Dr William Hunter was consult- 
ed, and two years afterwards had the honour to be appointed physician extra- 
ordinary to her majesty. We may now regard him as having attained the 
highest rank in his profession ; and avocations necessarily increasing very consi- 
derably, he found himself under the necessity of taking an assistant, to relieve 
him from the fiitiguea to which he was now subjected. Accordingly he selected 
Mr Hewson, an industrious and accomplished young man, to be his assistant^ and 
afterwards took him into partnership with him in his lectures. This connexion 
subsisted until the year 1770, when, in consequence of some misunderstanding, 
it was dissolved, and Cruickshank succeeded to the same situation. In the year 
1767, Dr William Hunter became a fellow of the Royal Society, to which the fol- 
lowing year he communicated his observations on the bones, commonly supposed 
to be elephants' bones, which were found near the river Ohio in America. At this 
period the attention of men of science had been directed to the large bones, 
tusks, and teeth, which had been found on the banks of the above river, and the 
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French AcadenuciaiM came to the concliuioD that they were, in all probability, 
the boneB of elephants. From the different character of the jaw-bone, and oilier 
anatomical signs, Dr William Hunter, however, came to the conclusion that they 
did not belong to the elephant, but to an animal incognitumy probably the same 
as the mammoth of Siberia.' Nor was this the only subject of natural history on 
which Dr Hunter exercised his ingenuity, for in a subsequent Tolume of Uie 
transactions, we find him offering his remarks on some bones found in the rock 
of Gibraltar, which he proves to have belonged to some quadruped. Further, 
we find an account published by him of the Nylgliau, an Indian animal not be- 
fore described. Thus, amidst the anxious duties of that department of the pro- 
fession in which he excelled, we find his active mind leading him into investiga- 
tions on subjects of natural history, which are eminently interesting to all who 
delight in examining into the mysteries, and beauties, and past history of the 
surrounding world. 

In the year 1768, Dr William Hunter became fellow of the society of aru, 
and the same year at the institution of an academy of arts, he was appointed by 
his majesty professor of anatomy. His talents were now directed into a new 
sphere of action ; in which he engaged with unabated ardour and seaL He 
studied the adaptation of the expression of anatomy to sculpture and paint- 
ing, and his observations are said to have been characterized by much ori- 
ginality and just critical acumen. 

In January, 1781, he was unanimously elected successor to Dr John Pother- 
gill, as president of the Royal College of Physicians of London, the interests of 
which institution be zealously promoted. In 1780, the Royal Medical Society 
of Paris elected him one of their foreign associates, and in 1782 he received a 
similar mark of distinction from the Royal Academy of Sciences in that city. 
Thus, in tracing the life of this eminent physician, we find hopour upon honour 
conferred upon him, in acknowledgment of the essential services which he ren- 
dered to the cause of science. But his c?ief d^ccuvre yet remains to be noticed ; 
it was consummated in the invaluable *' Anatomy of the Human Gravid Uterus," 
one of the most splendid medical works of the age in which he lived. It was 
commenced in 1751, but not completed until 1775, owing to the author's de- 
sire to render it as complete as possible. It contains a series of thirty-four folio 
plates, from superior drawings of subjects and preparations, executed by the 
first artists, exhibiting all the principal changes which occur during the nine 
months of pregnancy. Here we find the first representation that was given of 
the retroverted uterus, and the membrana decidua reflexa discovered by himself. 
He did not live however to complete the anatomical description of the figures, 
which his nephew the late lamented Dr Baillie did in 1794.* He dedicated 
this valuable work to the king ; and it needs only to be added, in testimony of 
merit, that notwithstanding the march of medical knowledge, it has not been 
superseded by any rival author. It remains now, and will go down to posterity, 
as a standard work complete in its designs, and admirable in its execution. But 
this was not the only service which Dr William Hunter rendered to the profes- 
sion ; itramains for us yet to record the circumstances under which he founded a 
museifm which has justly called forth the admiration of every medical man by 
whom it has been visited. When Dr William Hunter began to reap the fruits 
of his professional skill and exertions, he determined on laying aside a fund 
from which he would derive support, if overtaken by the calamities of sickness, 
or the infirmities of age. This he very shortly accomplished ; and it is said, 
that on one occasion he stated that having borrowed from this fund a sum to de- 

" Philosophical Transactions, vol. 68. 

* Aiitttoiuicid D<McrlpUoQ of the Univid Uterus and its contents, 17M 
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fray some expenses of his museum, he felt very much dissatisfied and uneasy un- 
til it was replaced. His competency having been obtained, and his wealth con- 
tinuing to accumulate, he formed a laudable design of founding a school of 
medicine, and for this purpose addressed a memorial to Mr Grenville, then 
minister, in which he requested the grant of a piece of ground in the Mews for 
the site of an anatomical theatre. He undertook to expend £7000 on the 
building, and to endow a professorship of anatomy in perpetuity; but the scheme 
did not meet the reception it deserved, and fell to the ground It is said that 
the earl of Shelburne, afterwards in conversation with the learned doctor, ex- 
pressed his approbation of the design, and desired his name to be put down 
as a subscriber for £1000. But Dr Hunter had now it would appear de- 
termined on other arrangements, having purchased a spot of ground in Great 
Windmill Street, which he determined to appropriate to the proposed use. He 
there built accordingly a house and anatomical tlieatre, and removed from Jer- 
myn Street to these premises in 1770. Medical men engaged in active practice, 
who have a taste for the study of morbid anatomy, liave little difficulty in ob- 
taining specimens ; and by his own exertions and those of his pupils, many of 
whom engaged zealously in the cause, he soon succeeded in bringing together a 
vast number of morbid preparations, to augment the number of which he pur- 
chased numerous collections that were at various times exposed to sale in London. 
The taste for collecting, which all acquire who commence founding a museum, 
*' increased by what it fed on," and he now, in addition to the anatomical spe- 
cimens, sought to accumulate fossils, curious books, coins — in short, whatever 
might interest either the man of letters, the physician, the naturalist, or 
the antiquary. We are informed that in respect to books he became possessed 
of " the most magnificent tieasure of Greek and Latin books that has been ac- 
cumulated since the days of Mead ;" — furthermore, Mr Combe, a learned friend 
of the doctor's, published a description of part of the coins in the collection, un- 
der the following title : — ** Nummorum Veterum Populorum et Urbium qui in 
Museo Gulielmi Hunter asservantur, descriplio, figuris illustratn. In the pre- 
face to this volume, which is dedicated by Dr William Hunter to her majesty, 
some account is given of the progress of the collection, which had been accumulat- 
ing since 1770, at an expense of upwards of £30,000. In 1781, a valuable 
addition to it was received, consisting of shells, corals, and other curious subjects 
of natural history, which had been collected by the late Dr Fothergill, who gave 
directions by his will that his collection should be appraised after his death, and 
that Dr William Hunter should have the refusal of it at jCSOO. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and Dr Hunter purchased it eventually for £1300. To 
complete the history of this museum, we may here add, that on the death of 
Dr William Hunter, he bequeathed it, under the direction of trustees, for 
the use of his nephew Dr Matthew Baiilie, and in case of his death to Mr 
Ouickshank, for the term of thirty years, at the expiration of which it Mas to 
be transmitted to the university of Glasgow. The sum of £8000 was further- 
more left as a fund for the support and augmentation of the collection, and each 
of the trustees was left £30 per annum for the term of thirty years— that is, during 
the period that they would be executing the purposes of the will Before the ex- 
piration of the period assigned, Dr Baiilie removed the museum to Glasgow, where 
it at present is visited by all who take an Interest in medical or general science. 
We have followed Dr William Hunter through the chief and most re- 
markable events by which his life was characterized, and now pausing to 
contemplate his having arrived at the summit of his ambition, — ^honoured by 
the esteem of his sovereign, complimented by foreign academies, and con- 
sulted by persons of all ranks — with an independence of wealth whidi left 
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him no desirM for further acGuroulnlion of richet — we miut acknowledge that 
the cup of human enjoyment, while it mantlet to the brim, must still contain 
•ome bitter drop — that there it iu thii world no liappiiiem without alloy. Ill 
health now preyed, with all iti cankering erila, *upon hit conatitulion, and he 
meditated, indeed seriously made up his mind, to retire from the srenes 
of bis former actirity to his natire country, where he might look back 
upon the rista of his past life and die in peace. With this view he requested 
his friends Dr Gullen and Dr Baillie to look out for a pleasant estate for 
him, which they did, and fixed on a spot in Annandale, which they recom- 
mended him to purchase. The baigain was agreed on, at least so it was con- 
cluded, but when the title deeds were submitted to examination they were found 
to be defective — and accordingly the whole project fell to the ground, for 
although harassed by ill health, Dr Hunter found that the expenses to 
support the museum were so enormous, that he preferred still remaining in his 
practice. He was at tin's time, dreadfully afflicted with gout, which at one time 
aflected his limbs, at another his stomach, but seldom remained in one part 
many hours. Yet, notwithstanding this, his ardour and activity remained un- 
abated ; — but at length he could no longer baffle the destroying power which 
preyed upon his being. The attacks became more frequent, and on Saturday, 
March 15, 1763, after having for several days experienced a return of wander- 
ing gout, he complained of great headache and nausea, in which state he retired 
to bed, and felt for many days more pain than usual, both in his stomach and 
limbs. On the Thursday following, he found himself so much recovered, that he 
determined to give the introductory lecture to the operations of surgery, and it 
was to no purpose that his friends urged on him the impropriety of the attempt. 
Accordingly he delivered the lecture, but towards the conclusion, his strength 
became so much exhausted that he fainted, and was obliged to be carried by his 
servants out of the lecture room. We now approach the death-bed scene of this 
eminent man, and surely there can be no spectacle of deeper or more solemn 
interest than that presented by the dissolution of a man, who adorned by intel- 
lectual energy and power, the path which it was in this life his destiny to tread. 
The night after the delivery of the above lecture, and the following day, his 
symptoms became aggravated, and on Saturday morning he informed his medical 
adviser, Mr Combe, that he had during the night had a paralytic stroke. As 
neither his speech nor his pulse were affected, and as he was able to raise him- 
self in bed, Mr Combe was in hopes that his patient was mistaken ; but the 
symptoms that supervened indicated that the nerves which arise in the lumbar 
region had become paralysed ; for the organs to which they are distributed, lost 
the power of performing their functions. Accordingly he lingered with the 
symptoms, which in all similar cases exist, until Sunday the 30th March, when 
he expired. During his last moments be maintained very great fortitude and 
calmness, and it is reported that shortly before his death, he said, turning round 
to Mr Combe, 'Mf I had strength enough to hold a pen 1 would write how easy 
and pleasant a thing it is to di^.** Such a sentiment as this, breathed by one 
under the immediate dominion of death, strikes us with peculiar wonder and awe, 
for it is seldom in such an hour that suffering humanity can command such 
stoical complacency. During the latter part of .his illness, his brother John— 
with whom he had previously been on unfriendly terms — requested permission to 
attend him, and felt severely the parting scene. His remains were interred on 
the 6th April, in the recto/s vault of St James's church, Westminster. 

The lives of all eminent men may be viewed in a double relation, they may 

be contemplated simply with a reference to their professional and public career 
they may be viewed in connexion with the character they have dis- 
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played in the retired paths of docuettic life. It would appear that Dr Hunter 
devoted hinuelf exclusively to the pursuits of his profession ; nor did he contract 

af^y tie of a gentler and more endearing nature to bind him to the world. His 

habits were temperate and finigal. >N'hen he invited friends to dine with him 
he seldom regaled them with more than two dishes, and he was often heard to 
say, that ** a man who cannot dine on one dish deserves to have no dinner.^ 
After the repast, the servant handed round a single glass of wine to each of his 
guests ; which trifles show the economical disposition he possessed, and which 
enabled hiui to realize £70,000 for the purpose of completing a museum for the 
benefit of posterity. He was an early riser, and after his professional visits was 
to be found always occupied iu his museum. He was in person '< regularly 
shaped, but of slender make, and rather below the middle statui-e." There are 
several good portraits of him, one of which is an uofinished painting by To/Tany, 
which represents him in the act of giving a lecture on the muscles at the royal 
academy surrounded by a group of academicians. Another by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and of which a correct and elegant fac-simile is given in connexion with 
the present work, is preserved in tlie Hunterian Museum at Glasgow. 

The professional character of Dr Hunter is deservedly held high in the estima- 
tion of all who are acquainted with the history of medicine. His anatomy of 
the Gravid Uterus is alone a monument of his ability; but, besides this, 
he made discoveries for which his nome deserves the highest possible respect. 
His claims to being the discoverer of the origin and use of the lymphatic vessels 
were, it is true, warmly contested ; but many who have taken pains to examine 
the nierilB of the controversy, among whom we may mention the celebrated 
filumenbach, agree in awarding to him the honour of the discovery. He liad 
the merit also of first describing the varicose aneurism, which he did in the Ob- 
servations and Inquiries published by the Medical Society of London. His dis- 
covery and delineation of the membrana decidua leflexa in ttie retroverted 
uterus, deserves also honourable mention; in short, both the sciences of 
anatomy and midwifery were materially advanced by his labours. He was a 
good orator, and an able and clear lecturer ; indeed the extent of his knowledge, 
more especially in physiology, enabled him to tlirow a charm of interest over the 
dry details of descriptive anatomy. His general knowledge was, as we have 
seen, very extensive ; and his name and talents were respected in every part of 
Europe. Among the MS3. whidi he left behind him, were found the commence- 
ment of a work on biliary and urinary concretions, and two introductory lec- 
tures, one of which contains the history of anatomy from the earliest period 
down to the time when he wrote ; also, considerations on the immediate con- 
nexion of that science with the practice of physic and surgery. Among other 
of his works, which are highly esteemed by the profession, we may notice his 
** Essay un the Origin of the Venereal Disease," which he communicated to the 
Royal Society ; and also his ** Reflections on the Symphisis Pubis." 

By bis will Dr Hunter bequeathed an annuity of £100 to his sister, Mrs 
Baillie, during her life, and the sum of £2000 to each of her daughters. The 
residue of his estate and eflects went to his nephew. 

We may conclude our memoir of this eminent physician by relating the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which is said to have occurred in his visit to Scotland, before 
he had acquired the celebrity he so earnestly desired. As he and Dr Cullen were 
riding one day in a low part of the country, the latter pointed out to him his 
native place. Long Calderwood, at a considerable distance, and remarked how 
conspicuous it appeared. ** Well,** said he, with some degree of energy, '* if I 
live 1 shall make it more conspicuous." We need not ndd any comment on his 
iwving lived to verify fully this prediction. Such are the adiievenients whicli 
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Buiduity and penevennoe ore 6Ter enabled to aocomplith. The moral deducible 
from the lives of all eminent men teaches the tame leeeon. 

John Homtbr, younger brother of the preceding, was one of the most profound 
anatomists and expert suripeons of the age in which he lired. We hare 
already seen how much his brother did to promote the interests of medical 
science, and we shall find in the sequel, that the subject of our present memoir 
accomplished still more, and attained eren to a higher and prouder eminence, 
insomuch that his name is, as it were, consecrated in the history of his profession, 
and respected and esteemed by all who are in the slightest degree acquainted 
with the science. The exact date of his birth has been a subject of some dispute : 
— ^by Sir Everard Home it is placed in July 14, 1738 ; and this day has been 
celebrated as its annirersary by the College of Surgeons of London ; — Dr Adams, 
however, has dated it on the 1 3th of February, on the authority of the parish 
register shown to him by the Rev. James French, the minister of the parish. 
This evidence is sufficiently satisfactory ; and we, therefore, consider that the 
latter is the correct date of his birth. He was, as we have already stated, 
the youngest of the family, and bom when his father had nearly reached the 
age of seventy. Being the youngest, he was a great favourite with both of his 
parents ; indeed, they allowed him to enjoy without restraint all the pleasures 
and pastimes which are the delight of early life, without imposing on him those 
tasks which are essential to an early and good education. Ten years after his 
birth his mother was left a widow, and he was then the only son at home, one 
or both of his sisten being now married. Herein, therefore, we may find every 
apology for the indulgence of his mother, who, doubtless, regarded him with an 
eye of no ordinary interest and affection. He was, accordingly, not sent to 
school until he had arrived at the age of seventeen, when he was placed at a 
grammar school — but not having the patience to apply himself to the cultivation of 
languages, and furthermore disliking the restraint to which he was subjected, he 
neglected his studies, and devoted the greater part of his time to country amuse- 
ments. Numerous are the instances of men of genius, who, like Hunter, 
neglected their education in youth ; but who, subsequently, by assiduous appli- 
cation and diligence, recovered their lost time, and attained to high eminence. 
Such was the case with Home Tooke, Dean Swift, and others, whose names are 
honourably recorded in the history of literature. Care ought to be taken, how- 
ever, to impress it on the minds of youth, that the general rule is otherwise, 
and that early application is necessary in by far tlie majority of cases, to 
produce respectable attainments in mature life. About this time, Mr Buchanan, 
who had lately come from London to settle at Glasgow as a cabinet-maker, paid his 
addresses to Mr Uunter^s sister Janet, and having many agreeable qualities she ac- 
cepted hisofler, and contrary to the advice of her relations, was married to him. Mr 
Buchanan was a man of agreeable and fascinating address, and, besides other pleas- 
ing and companionable qualities, displayed the accomplishments of a good singer ; 
— so that his company was continually in request, and he yielded too freely to the 
pleasures and festivities of society. His business being in consequence neglected , 
his circumstances became embarrassed, and John Hunter, who was now seventeen, 
went to Glasgow on a visit to his sister, for whom he had the greatest afiection, 
to comfort her in her distress, and endeavour to assist in extricating her husband 
from the difficulties in which he was involved. Ihere is a report that Mr 
Hunter was destined to be a carpenter, and one of his biographers ventures to 
affirm that ** a wheel-wright or carpenter he certainly was ;** however, the only 
ground for such a statement seems to have been, that when orders were pressing 
lie occasionally did assist his brother-in-law, by working with him at his trade. 
The occupation of a carpenter is, in towns distant from the metropolis, often 
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combined with that of a cabinet maker ; — and thence arose the report to which 
we hare just alluded. His assistance could only have been rery slight, and it 
being erentually impossible for Mr Buchanan^ to retrieve himself from his diffi- 
culties, he relinquished his business, and sought a livelihood by teaching 
music, besides which, he was appointed clerk to an Episcopal congregation, 
'riius the marriage of his sister, proved so far, in a worldly sense, unfortunate ; 
and the predictions of her relations were too truly verified. Her brother John 
soon became tired of witnessing embarrassments he could not relieve, and finding 
that his sister preferred grieving over her sorrows alone, to allowing him to be 
the constant witness of her grief, he returned to Long Galderwood, after an 
absence which had so far had a beneficial effect on him, that it weaned him 
from home, reconciled his mother to his absence, and in all probability 
suggested to him reflections and motives for future activity, which never other- 
wise might have occurred. It is no wonder that the village amusements to 
which he had been accustomed, now lost their wonted charms ; — it is no wonder 
that he felt restless and anxious to enter on some useful occupation, for already 
he had witnessed what were the bitter fruits of idleness and dissipation. He bad 
often heard of his brother William's success in London, and he now wrote to 
him requesting permission to pay him a visit, at the same time offering to assist 
him in his anatomical labours ; — and in case these proposals were not accepted, 
he expressed a wish to go into the army. 

His brother William returned a very kind answer to his letter, and gave him 
an invitation to visit him immediately, which he cheerfully accepted, and accom- 
panied by a Mr Hamilton who was going there on business, they rode together 
on horseback, and in September, 1748, he arrived in London. About a 
fortnight before the winter session of lectures for that year, his brother, anxious 
to form some opinion of his talenta for anatomy, gave him an arm to dissect the 
muscles, with some necessary instructions for his guidance, and the performance, 
we are informed, greatly exceeded expectation. William now gave him 
a dissection of a more difiicult nature, — an arm in which all the arteries were 
injected, and these as well as the muscles were to be exposed and preserved. 
His execution of this task gave his brother very great satisfaction, nor did he 
now hesitate to declare that he would soon become a good anatomist, and, fur- 
thermore, he promised that he should not want for employment Here we may 
observe, that the manipulation in dissecting requires a species of tact, which, like 
many other acquirements, is best obtained in early life ; and now under the 
instruction of his brother, and his assistant Mr Symbnds, he had every oppor- 
tunity for improvement, ns all the dissections carried on in Jjondon at this time 
were confined to that school. 

In the siunmer of 1749, the celebrated Gheselden, at the request of Dr Hunter, 
permitted John to attend at the Chelsea hospital, where he had ample oppor- 
tunities for studying by the sick-bed, the progrress and modifications of disease. 
At this time surgical pathology was in a rude state ; and, among other absurd 
doctrines, the progress of ulceration was held to be a solution of the solid parts 
into pus, or matter. When the mind, however young, enters fresh and vigor- 
ous into the field of inquiry, untrammelled by early prejudices, it is apt to 
observe phenomena in new relations, and to discover glimmerings of paths 
which lead to the knowledge of unsuspected truths. Such, at this time, we may 
consider to have been the state of John Hunter's mind ; — acute in all its per- 
ceptions ; discriminate in all its observations ; and free to embrace fearlMsly 
whatever new theories his reflections might suggest Here, therefore, in 
learning the first rudiments of surgery, he first began to suspect the validity of 
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the doctrines which were promulgated, which tome few yean allerwardsy it was 
his good fortune to oombat, and orerthrow. 

In the succeeding season, Mr Hnnter was so far advanced in the knowledge 
of practical anatomy as to reliere his brother from the duty of attending in the 
dissecting-room. This now became the scene of the younger brother's employ- 
ment during the winter months, whilst William confined himself to delivering 
lectures in the theatre. In the summer he resumed his attendance at the Chelsea 
hospital, and in the following year, 1751, he became a pupil at St BartholomjBw's 
hospital, where he was generally present at the performance of the most remark- 
able operations. At this time Mr Pott was one of the senior surgeons at the 
latter institution, and no man operated more expertly, or lectured with better 
effect than he did ; and although his pathological doctrines were subsequently, 
and with justice, arraigned by his present pupil, his name is nowhere mentioned 
by him but with the highest respect 

In the year 1 753, Mr Hunter entered as a gentleman commoner in St Mary's 
Hall, Oxford ; probably with the view of subsequently becoming a fellow oi 
the College of Physicians. But his matriculation was not afterwards persevered 
in, and the following year he entered as surgeon's pupil at St George's hospi- 
tal. His object in taking this step, which might appear to have been superflu- 
ous, is obvious. He desired to obtain the appointment of surgeon to some 
public hospital ; and he well knew, that while his chance of success at Chelsea 
hospital was very remote, he was precluded from competing for the appointment 
at St Bartliolomew's, from the circumstance of his not having served an appren- 
ticeship to any surgeon of that hospital, a qualification expressly required by 
every candidate for that office. He accordingly calculated that the chances 
were more in his favour at St Georg^e^, where he hoped to obtain sufficient 
interest among the roedi(ial officers to facilitate his wishes. To this hospital he 
was, in two years afterwards, appointed house-surgeon. This, we may observe, 
is a temporary office, the person holding which may be regarded as a resident 
pupil, who resides in the house, and is expected to be always in readiness to 
attend to any accident that may be brought to the house, or may occur in the 
vicinity. 

In the winter of 1755, he was admitted to a partnership in the lectures of his 
brother, a certain portion of the courM being allotted to him, and he being 
required to lecture during the occasional absence of his colleague. Probably 
from the neglect of his early education he was little qualified to compete with 
his brother ns a lecturer, a task lie always performed with very great difficulty. 
For making dissections, and anatomical preparations, he was unrivalled in skill ; 
and this was of no mean importance when we remember, that this art was at 
that time very little known, and that such exhibitions were of great utility during 
the public lecture. ** Mr Hunter worked for ten years,*' says Sir Everard 
Home, ** on human anatomy, during which period he made himself master of 
what was already known, as well as made sotue addition to that knowledge. He 
traced the ramifications of the olfactory nerves upon the membranes of the nose, 
and discovered the course of some of the branches of the fifth pair of nerves. 
In the gravid uterus, he traced the arteries of the uterus to their termination in 
the placenta. He was also the first who discovered the existence of the lympha- 
tic vessels in birds." The difficulty of unraveling all the complex parte of the 
human frame, induced him to extend his inquiries, and examine into the struc- 
ture of the inferior animals, nature having, asDr Geofiroy St Hilaire has more 
recently demonstrated, preserved one type in tlie organization of all animate 
beings. He applied to the keeper of the tower, and the men who are the pro- 
prieton of the menageries of wild beaste, for the bodies of the animals which 
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died under their care, besides which he purchased such rare aninmis as came in 
his way, and many were presented to him by his friends, which he very judi- 
ciously intrusted to the showmen to keep until they died, the better to secure 
their interest in assisting him in his hibours. 

Ill beahh is too often the penalty of unremitting application, and Mr Hunter's 
health now became so much impaired by excessive attention to his pursuits, that 
in the year 1760, when he had just completed his thirty-second year, he became 
affected by symptoms which appeared to threaten consumption, and for which a 
milder climate was deemed advisable. 

In October, 1760, he was appointed by Mr Adair, surgeon on the staff, and 
the following spring he embarked with the army for Belleisle, leaving Mr Hew- 
son to assist his brother during his absence. Both in Belleisle and Portugal he 
served as senior surgeon on the staff, until the year 1763, and during this period 
amassed the materials for his valuable work on gun-shot wounds. Nor is this 
all ; taking advantage of the opportunities presented to him, he examined the 
bodies of many of the recently killed, with the view of tracing the healthy struc- 
tures of certain parts, as well as the nature of particular secretions. After the 
peace in 1763, Mr Hunter returned to England, *' which,'' says one of his 
biographers, ** 1 have oAen heard him say he had left long enough to be satis- 
fied, how preferable it is to all other countries.*' 

Mr Hewson had now supplied the place of Mr Hunter in superintending dis^ 
sections and assisting in the anatomical theatre during the space of two years, 
and it was scarcely to be expected that he would resume his connexion with his 
brother. During his absence, the interest he had previously acquired in the 
profession, naturally became diminished ; for it is the fate of all who are either 
by necessity or choice induced to leave their native country, to find on their re- 
turn, the friendship of some alienated, and that death, or worldly circumstances 
have compelled others to leave the circle of their former acquaintance. Here 
then we find Mr Hunter at the age of thirty-six, with very limited means, and 
with few friends, settling in London to commence the great professional struggle 
which all are destined to encounter who enter on this particular path of life, 
which is generally found to be crowded with competitors whom good fortune 
has alrejidy signalized with success. Scarcely can any situation of greater 
anxiety be conceived, than that of an able and active-minded man sitting 
down to practise medicine in a city in which he is comparatively a stranger, 
and which is already supplied with numerous rival practitioners, on whom the 
public has already pronounced a favourable verdict Such at this time was the posi- 
tion of Mr Hunter, as one of his biographers simply but emphatically expresses 
it, '' the practice of surgery now and for a long time afterwards afforded no 
opening for him ; Hawkins, Bunfield, Sharpe, Potter, embraced almost the 
whole of family practice, whilst Adair and Tomkins carried from him the chief 
of the practice derived from the army." Disheartening, and indeed gloomy as 
these prospects now were, he returned with unabated ardour to his scientific 
pursuits, and laid the foundation of that eminence which he aftervi-ards attained. 
If the difficulties of this world be met with philosophy, and with a firm resolu- 
tion to overcome them, they may generally be surmounted, and they then leave 
the moi*al victor both the wiser and the happier for the conflict. So was it 
with John Hunter, who, finding the emoluments from his half-pay and private 
practice insufficient to support him, determined on teaching practical anatomy 
and operative surgery. With the pecuniary means which he was thus enabled 
to raise, he purchased about two miles from London a piece of ground near 
Brompton, at a place called Earl's Court, and there built a house for the pur- 
pose of experiments, which he could not carry on successfully in a large town. 
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Here, in the coune of bit inquiries he made feverml important diaoofertet. He 
ascertained the changes whidi animal and vegetable substances undeigo in the 
stomach, when acted on by the gastric juice ; he also, by feeding animals with 
madder, which tinges growing bones with a red colour, discarded the principles 
obsenrable in the growth of bones ; and, furtliermore, succeeded in explaining 
the process by which a dead piece is separated from the liring bone. During 
his absence from England, his name had in some degree been kept up befcre 
the attention of the public, by his brotlier's essays in the Medical Commentaries, 
where we find several allusions to his experiments and observations. In conse- 
quence of these scientific reeearcfaes, while he was yet, as a practitioner, over- 
looked by the public, the Royal Society, much to its honour, elected him a fel- 
low, in which title he preceded his brother, who was ten years older, 
and had been known ten years earlier in the metropolis. The adjudgment of 
this honour, and the recognition of the merit which it necessarily carried along 
with it, must in Mr Hunter's circumstances, have been to him peculiarly grati- 
fying. It was to him a proud incentive to further exertion ; and a strong in- 
ducement to bear up against the difficulties, which, as we have explained, at this 
time retarded his professional advancement 

The love of science leads us at all times to resources which lie beyond the 
neglect and injustice of the world, and the mind of Hunter, untutored as it was 
in early life, now sought relief, occupation, and improvement in the paths 
which it opened up. Among other instructive amusements, he engaged in 
watching the peculiar habits and instincts of various animals, for which purpose 
he kept several, which should have been domiciled in menageries, in his own 
house. Sir Everard Home relates the following anecdote : ** two leopards 
which were left chained in an out-house, had broken from their confinement 
and got into the yard among some dogs, which they immediately attacked ; the 
howling this produced alarmed the whole neighbourhood. Mr Hunter ran into 
the yard to see what was tlie matter, and found one of them climbing up the 
wall to make his escape, the other surrounded by the dogs ; he immediately laid 
hold of them both and carried them back to their den. But as soon as they 
were secured, and he had time to reflect on the risk of his own situation, he was 
so much agitated that he was in danger of fainting.*' Incredible as to some this 
anecdote may appear, we hesitate not to accord our implicit belief, knowing 
how remarkable a control men have exercised even over the most savage ani- 
mals, when themselves actuated by great courage and strong power of re- 
solution. 

This year, by a strong exertion in dancing, Mr Hunter unfortunately broke 
the tendo Achillis, (the strong and broad tendon felt at the back of the foot,) 
in consequence of which he introduced an improvement on the mode of treating 
this accident, which was superior to that recommended by Dr Alexander Munro, 
who had himself at a more advanced period of life experienced a similar mis- 
fortune. 

We have no account from Sir Everard Home of Mr Hunter's town residence 
until his brother, having completed his house in Windmill Street, assigned over 
to him the lease of his house in Jermyn Street. It is presumed by one of his 
biographers, that on his first arrival in London he lodged, for the purpose of 
being near to his brother's dissecting rooms, in Coveut Garden, and another 
informs us that on his return from abroad he resided in Golden Square. Be 
this as it may, he appears to have lived in Jermyn Street until the expiration 
of the lease in 1783, a period of fifteen yean. Whatever may have been the 
slight difference whidi existed between him and his brother, the latter appears 
still to have interested himself in his welfare, as we find that, chiefly tlirough his 
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interest, he was, in 176 8^ (on the authority of Dr SymmonB,) elected surgeon to 
St George's hospital. He had now acquired the desired means for giving 
his talents and industry full scope ; for, as fellow of the Royal Society, he gained 
the earliest notice of erery scientific discovery and improvement which might 
take place in Europe ; and as surgeon to this hospital, he had the means of ex- 
1 1 tending his observations, and confirming his pathological doctrines. His whole 
1 1 time was now devoted to the examination of facts, and the patient accumulation 
I of such knowledge as he could gradually attain ; nor did he, as many others 
have done, captivated by love of fame, rush prematurely before the notice of the 
publia ** With the exception,'' says one of his biographers, "of what was published 
in his name by his brother William, in the year 1764, there does not appear 
to be any thing by John up to the year 1773. If there were any publications, 
they must have terminated like many more by others ; they must have experienced 
the fate of abortions, or at least I know nothing of them." Herein he showed 
very considerable wisdom, and well would it have been for many authors, had 
tiiey, like John Hunter, persevered even in obscurity in maturing their knowledge 
before surrendering themselves to a tribunal, whose verdict will always in the end 
be found to hare been dictated by the severest and most rigid principles of 
justice. 

The surgeons of most of the public hospitals in this country have the privi- 
lege of selecting, on their own terms, house-pupils, who reside with them a year 
or two after the completion of their education. Among many who became 
pupils of John Hunter, and afterwards acquired celebrity in their profession, 
we may notice the famous Dr Jenner, who boarded in his house in 1770 and 
1771, and lived in habits of intimacy with him until his death. **ln every 
conversation,** says a friend of Dr Jenner^s, "as well as in a letter I received from 
him, he spoke with becoming gratitude of his friend and master." Even the 
slightest recollection, or testimony of esteem, from such a man as Dr Jenner, 
in favour or illustration of the character of John Hunter must be received with 
interest In 1771, Mr Hunter published the first part of his Treatise on the 
Teeth, a very valuable work, the merit of which has not been surpassed by any 
later production. It may be observed en ptusarU, that this was the only work 
he sohl to the booksellers, all his others being published on his own account, or 
communicated to miscellaneous collections, chiefly periodicals. Between the 
appearance of the first and second part of his treatise, Dr Fothergill published 
his paper on that painful aflection of the facial nerve, denominated Tic Do- 
loureux. 

While thus rising in eminence, Mr Hunter became attached to the daughter of 
Mr Boyne Home, surgeon of Burgoyne's regiment of light horse, who was also the 
father of the celebrated Sir Everard Home. The young lady received his addresses 
favourably ; but the feelings of human nature, impassioned as they may be, 
must succumb to the cold reality of worldly circumstances ; wherefore, their 
marriage was necessarily delayed until he had obtained a sufficient competency 
to maintain her in that rank of society, which for their mutual happiness was 
desirable. When the passions are staked on the success of such an attachment, 
and are in fact concentrated in the welfare of a being so chosen, disappointment 
annihilates all moral energy, and reduces the prospects of life into painful ruin ; 
— ^but when hope is allowed to feed itself on encouragement, and the future 
alliance definitively fixed, there is an object for exertion ; — a stimulus to action 
which will not allow of rest, until the means of gaining the promised end have 
been accomplished. This John Hunter appears to have duly felt, and his 
exertions therefore were correspondingly increased ; and during this time, when 
he could suspend bis professional and scientific toils, nothing gave him greater 
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gratification than the pleasure of enjoying her society. ** The expenses of hii 
pursuits^*' says Sir Erenird Home, *' had been so great, that it was not for some 
years after his first engagement with this lady, that his af&irs could be sufficiently 
arranged to admit of his marriage. This happy period at length arrired, and 
he was married to Miss Home in 1771." 

" Whilst he was paying," continues Sir Ererard, '* his addresses to my sister, 
I was a boy at Westminster school During the holidays 1 came home, and Mr 
Hunter, who was frequently there, always showed me paxticuUr kindness ; he 
made my father an offer to bring me up to his profession, a proposal which 1 
readily accepted. 1 was struck with the novelty and extent of his researcheSy 
had the highest respect and admiration for his talents, and was ambitious to tread 
the paths of science under so able a master." 

The year after his marriage, at the request of Sir John Pringle, he read to 
the Royal Society a communication showing that after death the gastric juice has 
the power of dissolving the coats of the stomach. This paper be was' persuaded 
to read to the society, before he had entirely completed the investigations which 
he further meditated ; — but it appears that he did not afterwards return to the 
subject, considering that the fact on which any further inquiries might be formed 
had been sufficiently demonstrated. 

In the winter of 1773, he formed a plan for giving a course of lectures on the 
theory and principles of surgery, with the view of rindicating his owA principles, 
which he frequently heard misquoted or ascribed to others, and of teaching them 
systematically. The first two winters, he read his lectures gratis to the pupils of 
St George's hospital, and the winter following charged the usual terms of other 
teachers in medicine and surgery. ** For this, or lor continuing them,'* says 
one of his biographers, " there could be no pecuniary motive. As he was 
under the necessity of hiring a room and lecturing by candle light, his emolu- 
ments must have been trifling. The lectures not being oonaidefed a pert of 
medical education, his class was usually small ; and of the few that beard him, 
the greater part acknowledged their difficulty in understanding him, which was 
often proved by their incapacity of keeping up their attention. The task iUelf 
was so formidable to him, that he was obliged to take thirty drops of laudanum 
before he entered the theatre at the beginning of each ooune. Yet he certainly 
felt great delight in finding himself understood, always waiting at the dose of 
each lecture to answer any questions ; and evincing evident satisfaction when 
those questions were pertinent, and he perceived that bis answers were satisfac- 
tory and intelligible." In addition to this. Sir Everard Home, after stating the 
fact of his having recourse to laudanum — the elixir vits of the opium eater— 
*' to Uke off the efTecU of uneasiness," adds, '< he trusted nothing to memory, 
and made roe draw up a short abstract of each lecture, which he read on the fol- 
lowing evening, as a recapitulation to connect the subjects in the minds of ihf 
students." Amidst all his avocations, both as a lecturer and practitioner, he still 
pursued with an unabated seal and industry his researdies into comparative ana- 
tomy. No opportunity for extending his knowledge on this interesting depart- 
ment of science did he permit to escape him. In the year 1773, at the request 
of Mr Walsh, he dissected the torpedo, and laid before the Royal Society an 
account of ite electrical organs. A young elephant which had been presented to 
the queen by Sir Robert Barker, and died, afforded him an opportunity of 
examining the structure of that animal; after which two other elephanto in the 
queens menagerie likewise died, which he also carefully dissected. The year 
following, 1774, he published in the Philosophical TransacUons an account of 
certain receptacles of air in birds, showing how these communicate with the lungs 
and are lodged in the fleshy parts, and in the bones of these animab ; likewise 
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a paper on the gillaroo trout, commonly called in Ireland the gizzard trout 
In 1775, teveral animals of the species called the gymnotus electricus of Sun- 
nam, were brought alive into this country, and by the curious phenomena they 
exhibited the attention of the scientific world was greatly excited. Afler making 
numerous experiments on the living animals, Mr Walsh purchased those which died^ 
and gave his friend Mr Hunter an opportunity of examining them. This he readily 
accepted, and drew up an account of their electrical organs, which he published 
in the Philosophical Transactions. In the same volume of that valuable work 
will be found his paper containing experiments respecting the powers of animals 
and vegetables in producing heat Thus, in the paths of natural history did he 
find a recreation from the more serious, and often irksome duties of his profes- 
sion ; — and by his skilful dissections, and acute observations, enriched our 
knowledge in this interesting and fascinating department of science. While 
thus engaged, Mr Hunter found a great difficulty in showing to advantage the 
natural appearances of many parts of animals which he wished to be preserved. 
In some instances the minute vessels could not be seen when the preparation was 
immersed in spirits ; in others, the natural colour of the parts preserved, and 
even the character of the surface, faded and underwent a change after being 
some time immersed in this liquid, — a circumstance which, to this day, 
diminishes very much the value of almost all the morbid preparations which are 
preserved in private and public museums. The only method, therefore, of accom- 
plishing the object he had in view, was to have them carefully and correctly 
drawn at the time of the dissection. The expense of engaging draftsmen, the 
difficulty of procuring them, and above all their ignorance of the subject to be 
delineated, were considerable objections to their employment Accordingly, he 
engaged a young and talented artist named Bell, to live with him for ten years, 
during which period it was agreed that he should be employed both as a drafts- 
man and in making anatomical preparations. This young man soon imbibed the 
spirit of his master ; he worked assiduously with his knife, his forceps, and his 
pencil ; he engaged himself during part of his time in copying out Mr Hunter's 
lectures, and in less than ten years became a skilful anatomist and surgeon. 
By his labours, Mr Hunter^s collection became enriched with many very accurate 
and spirited drawings ; and a variety of curious and delicate anatomical prepara- 
tions. This skilful artist, by the interest of his friend Sir Joseph Bankes, 
obtained the appointment of assistant surgeon in the honourable East India 
Company for the settlement of Bencoolen in Sumatra, whither he set out with 
the view both of improving his fortune, and collecting specimens of natural 
history. He was in both successful beyond his most sanguine expectations. He 
■ent home some very rare specimens of animals and corals, and two papers which 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions, — one giving a description of the 
double homed rhinoceros, and the other of an uncommonly formed fish. Un- 
fortunately for the cause of science, he died of fever in 1792, being one of the 
many who have been summoned from this world, amidst early promises of future 
excellence and success. 

In January, 1776, Mr Hunter was appointed surgeon extraordinary to his 
majesty, — an honour which contributed still farther to advance his professional 
interests. About this time the attention of the public was much directed to the 
eflTortB of the Humane Society. Dr Cogan was the first who introduced the sub- 
ject from Holland ; and after him, Dr Hawes did not sufiTer it to rest until it 
experienced the royal patronage. Here again we find Mr Hunter zealously en- 
gaged in endeavouring to ascertain the best mode of restoring apparently drowned 
persons, the consequence of which was the production of a paper which he read 
to the Royal Society, entitled " Proposals for the Recovery of Persons apparently 
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Drowned.'' The able author of thit paper draws the dUtinction between the i 
suspension of the functions by which life is supported ^ and absolute death, which 
he illustrates by reference to various animab, iu whom, under certain conditions, 
the actions of life are temporarily suspended. It further contains a description 
of the signs of life and death, which are of vast importance ; indeed, notwith- 
standing the progress that has since been made, both in Germany and Britain, in 
medical jurisprudence, this paper contains information which has by no means 
been superraded. 

In the autumn of this year, Mr Hunter was taken extremely ill, and the 
I nature of his complaints induced both his friends and himself to Apprehend that 
I his life was in imminent danger. However, the anticipated calamity was averted ; 
he rallied, and was restored to his friends and the public, to whom his subse- 
quent services were of such vast iuiporiance. When on his sick bed, he reflected 
on his own worldly affiiirs, such as he wai about to leave them ; — he perceived 
that all his fortune had been expended in his pursuits ; that his family had no 
provision excepting what might arise from the sale of his collection ; and he 
natuially, on Uiis account, suffered much solicitude and anxiety. No sooner did 
he leave his sick diamber, than he commenced arranging his collection, so that 
it might, in whatever event, command its value, and with this view he began to 
make a catalogue of the collection ; but the delicacy of his health obliged him 
to desist from his labours, and persuaded by his friends and relatives, he retired 
for a time to Bath. During his absence, Mr Everard Home was employed to 
draw out descriptions of the preparations, leaving blanks for those with which 
he was unacquainted. His complaints were considerably ameliorated by his 
residence at Bath ; and though he returned to town before he was quite convales- 
cent, he continued to amend, and was soon recovered. 

In 1778, he published tlie second part of his Treatise on the Teeth, and also, 
in the Philosophical Transactions, a paper on the heat of animals and vegetables. 
" I had now," tays Sir Everard Home, ** lived six years with Mr Hunter and 
completed my education : his expenses had always exceeded his income. I had 
therefore no emolument to expect from remaining in his house, which made it 
necessary for me to take up some line for my own support, and admiral Ke)»- 
pel's action with the French fleet was the means of procuring nie a very eligible 
situation." 

Thus Mr Hunter was now deprived of the valuable assistance of his former 
pupiL And here we may pause to observe, both from tlie reflections which he 
made during his late illness, and the statement of Sir E. Home, that his expendi- 
ture had always exceeded his income, how slow are the emoluments of men 
whose scientific labours are nevertheless an advantage and honour to their 
country. Mr Hunter had now arrived at the age of fifty years, thirty of 
which had been devoted to his profession ; he had been eleven years mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, and nine yean an hospital surgeon ; — lie was 
respected and esteemed by tlie most accomplished men of science, and his 
claims to honourable distinction recognized by the nobility and by royalty 
itself ; but still his |>ecuniary circumstances were at so low an ebb, that, had 
he died during his late illness, his wife and cliildren would have been left 
comparatively destitute. His expenses do not appear to have been great ; his 
family had increased, but only two survived, and these were still of an age to be 
little expensive ; his own personal expenses were not considerable ; and yet five 
yean afler this period (says one of his biographen), when he purchased a lease- 
hold in Leicester Square, he assured us that he was under the necessity of mort^ 
gaging before he could pay for it, and for some time afterwards he used to 
regret that all he could collect in fees '* went to carpenten and bricklayers; 
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whilst the sum expended waa icarcely sufficient to furnish the library of a 
literary character." But the calamities and poverty of men of ^nius are so 
proverbial, that the hand of humanity willingly draws a veil over their sufferings ; 
and yet there is something higher than riches to be obtained in this world, and 
amidst all the difficulties he has to encounter, happy is he who can command the 
power of contributing even in tlie slightest degree to the well-being and happi- 
ness of the human race. It is this high hope, this internal moral conviction, 
which always has, and ever will support genius along the difficult and thorny 
track which it ia ita destiny to tread.* In 1780, Mr Hunter laid before the 
Hoyal Society an account of a woman who had the small pox during pregnancy, 
and in whom the disease seems to have been communicated to the foetus. Ihe 
follomng year he was elected fellow of the Royal Society of Sciences and Belles 
Lettres at Gottenburg. 

During this period, he read before the Royal Society many valuable com- 
munications ; among which we may notice, a paper on the Organ of Hearing 
in Fish, and six Croonian lectures on Muscular Motion. In these lectures he 
collected all the observations that had been made on the muscles, respecting 
their powers and effects, and the stimuli by which they are excited ; and to 
these he added comparative observations concerning the moving powers ot 
plants ; but these lectures were not published in the Philosophical Transactions, 
as they were not considered by the author to be sufficiently complete disser- 
tations. 

Sir Everard Home informs us, that in the year 1783, Mr Hunter was chosen 
into the Royal Society of Medicine and Royal Academy of Surgery in Paris. 
In this year, continues the same writer, the lease of his house in Jermyn Street 
expired, and his collection being now too large to be contained in his dwelling 
house, he purchased the lease of a large house on the east side of Leicester 
Square, and the whole lot of ground extending to Castle Street, in which there 
was another house. In the middle space between the two houses he erected a 
building for bis collection. Upon this building he expended above three thou- 
sand pounds, and, unfortunately for his family, the lease did not extend beyond 
twenty-four years. ##**#•• During the execution of this exten- 
sive plan 1 retui-ned to England from Jamaica, where, at the close of the war, 1 
had been appointed stafl* surgeon. # « « # i found Mr Hunter now ad- 
vanced to a considerable practice, and a still greater share of public confidence. 
His collection had increased with his income. In this he was materially assisted 
by his friendship with Sir Joseph Bankes, who not only allowed him to take any 
of his own specimens, but procured him every curious animal production in his 
power, and afterwards divided between him and the British Museum all the 
specimens of animals he had collected in his voyage round the world. Drawing 
materiab from such ample sources, standing alone in this branch of science, and 
high in the public estimation, he had so much attention paid to him, that no new 
nnimal was brought to this country which was not shown to him ; many were 
given to him, and of those which were for sale he had commonly the refusal ; 
under these circumstances his collection made a progress which would otherwise 
have been impossible. In April, 1785, his new rooms were completed, and I 
devoted the whole of the summer to the object of assisting him in moving his 
preparations, and arranging them in their proper order."' 

The surgical practice of Mr Hunter now daily increased, and he performed 

1 vide Exposition of the false medium and barrier excluding men of genius from tlie 
public London, Effingham Wilson, 1833. 

s Life of John Hunter by Sir Everard Home, prefixed to his Treattsa on the Blood, Inflam. 
mation, and Gun shot wounds. 
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with great tkili and judgment numerous operationf, which were at that time nen 
in the art of turgery ; but whaterer may have been the multiplicity of his pro- 
fessional engagements, his mind was still devoted to effecting improrements in 
medical education, and with this riew, assisted by his friend the celebrated Dr 
F'ordyoe, he instituted a medical society, called the Lyceum Medicum Londinense 
the meetings of which were held in his own lecture-rooms, and which acquired 
uo inconsiderable reputation, both from the numbers and character of its mem- 
hen. Institutions of this kind have been of eminent importance in fostering 
and eliciting talents that have done honour to medical science ; and this under 
the patronage it enjoyed did not fail to flourish. 

In the year 1786, in consequence of the death of Mr Middleton, Mr Hunter 
was appointed deputy surgeon general to the army ; shortly after which he pub- 
lished his work on the venereal disease, and another entitled ** Observations 
on certain parts of the Animal Economy ;" both which works rank high in the 
estimation of the profession. Sir Everard Home mentions the curious fact, that 
he chose to have his works printed and published in his own house, but ^ find- 
ing," he adds, " this measure to bear hard upon the booksellers in a way which 
had not been explained, and which was not intended, the second editions were 
sold by Mr Johnson in St Paul's Chuich-yard, and Mr NiooU, Pall MalL'' In 
the spring of this year he had another very severe illneM, which confined him to 
bed, and rendered him incapable of any kind of business. " In this state,** says 
his biographer, *' I was obliged to take upon myself the charge of his pa- 
tients, as well as of his other affairs ; and these were so extensive, that my resi- 
dence in his house became absolutely necessary. His recovery was very slow, 
and his health received so severe a shock, that he was never afterwards entirely 
free from complaint or capable of his usual bodily exertion. After his recovery 
from this illness, he was subjected to affections of the heart upon every occasion 
which agitated his mind. In this infirm state he was unable to attend patients 
upon sudden calls in the night, or to perform operations without assistance ; and 
for these years I continued to live with him until within a year of his death, 
and then took a house within a few doon, which, in no respects detached me 
from his pursuits, or prevented me from taking a part in his private practice. 
The uncertainty of tlie continuance of life under this affection ; the mental agi- 
tation, and frequent depression with which it is almost invariably attended, 
render the victims of such generally anxious and unhappy ; the canker 
worm is felt to be preying within the living frame, and there is no hope of 
restoration to permanent health. But notwithstanding all this, his energies re- 
mained unabated, and he still toiled with his wonted alacrity in the pursuit of 
knowledge. In the year 1787, he submitted to the Royal Society a paper 
giving an account of the experiment he had made to determine the effect of ex- 
tirpating one ovarium, on the number of the young; also another communica- 
tion, in which he proves the wolf, jackall, and dog to be of the same species; 
and another on the anatomy of the whale tribe. In return for theie labours, 
having been twelve years a fellow, he received the gold Copleyan medal. Dis- 
tinctions of this kind, although abstractly no stimulus to men who are actuated 
by higher motives in pursuit of knowledge, when conferred on men of such emi- 
nent abilities, not only do honour to the individual to whom they are presented, 
but to the institution by which they are awarded ; and certainly, on reviewing 
the labours of John Hunter, there was perhaps no man who ever lived, better 
entitled to this honour. In the July of this year, he was chosen a member of 
the American Philosophical Society ; and the same year, on account of his rx>n- 
tinued ill health, he applied to tlie governors of St George^s hospital to allow 
him an assistant surgeon, to which request they readily acceded ; and Sir 
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Ererard Home was appointed to the office. In the year 1789, he succeeded 
Mr Adair as inspector general of hospitals, and surgeon general of the army, 
and about the same time was admitted a member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Ireland. 

In the year 1793, Mr Hunter found that the period which he allotted to lec- 
turing interfered so much with his other avocations, that he gave his materials 
for the lectures into the hands of Sir Everard Home, who relieved him of tiiis 
duty. He now therefore began to prepare for the press his " Treatise on the 
Blood, Inflammation, and Gun-shot wounds,^* the data for which he had been 
collecting for many years. In his dedication to the king, he states that his ap« 
pointment as surgeon on the staff in the expedition against Belleisle aftbrded 
him the opportunities of attending to gun-shot wounds, of seeing the errors and 
defects in that branch of military surgery, and of studying to remove thenL 
He further adds, that it drew his attention to inflammation in general, and 
enabled him to make the observations which form the bases of that doctrine, 
which has since his time excited so much controversy among physiologists. By 
a series of very interesting experiments, and by a very ingenious mode of 
reasoning, he came to the conclusion maintained by this doctrine, which holds, 
that the blood as existing in its fluid state is alive, and that its death causes the 
changes which are observed to take place when it is abstracted from the body. 
In the Old Testament we read, ** ye shall eat the blood of no manner of flesh ; 
for the life of all flesh is the blood," (Levit xviL 14.) The same doctrine 
too seems promulgated in the Alcoran — and appears to have been maintained 
by the celebrated Harvey ; — but notwithstanding these facts, there is no reason 
to presume tlmt the idea was plagiarised by John Hunter : on the contrary, his 
opinion was with him original, inasmuch as it was elicited by the experiments 
which he himself performed. This would by no means be an appropriate place 
to discuss the general merits of this physiological doctrine ; but we do not err 
in stating that it is supported by very plausible evidence, and is maintained by 
many eminent men of science. The nature and seat of the living principle 
which raises man above the inanimate beings by which he is surrounded, is 
manifestly beyond the reach of human investigation ; but it must be satisfactory 
to those who have not time nor inclination even to examine the evidence which 
has been on either side adduced, to find, that such men as John Hunter and 
Abemethy reoognissed the existence of something beyond the mere mechanism 
of the human frame ; that they in their acute reasonings urged the existence of 
an internal and self-sustaining principle, which modifies the difiTerent conditions 
of matter, and mMst be therefore superior to its decay. 

In the year 1793, Mr Hunter was elected ai\ honorary member of the Chi* 
rurgico-Physical Society of Edinburgh, and likewise connected himself with the 
Veterinary College, then just projecfed in London. ** The origin of this insti- 
tution," says Dr Adams, ** was at Odiham in Hampshire ; the Agricultural 
Society of which had oflered a premium for the best account of the glanders. 
Mr Sergeant Bell was the fortunate candidate, and the society was so well 
pleased with his piece, that in a little time after, a Veterinary College was pro- 
jected, over which that gentleman should preside. As soon as the proposal was 
known to Mr Hunter he eagerly joined it, urging the advantages which might 
be derived from it, not only to quadrupeds, but to man, by extending our 
knowledge of physiology and more especially of pathology. In oi*der to forward 
the plan, several gentlemen, the duke of Bedford at their head, deposited £500 
on the chance of its being never returned. Mr Hunter was one of the number. 
It was proposed that he should examine Mr Sergeant Bell, to which he readily 
assented. It will easily be conceited by those who are not at all acquainted 
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^ith the conlinental pathology of Uiote days, that the examinatioii prored unsatis- 
factory. Mr Hunter would have gladly introduced another gentleman ; but this 
did not at all lessen his seal in promoting the object of the institution.'* Such 
was the origin of his connexion with the Liondon Veterinary College, of which 
he now became one of the rice-presidents. 

In the transactions of tlie Society for improving Medical Knowledge, of which 
Mr Hunter was one of the original and most sealous members, he published 
about this period papers on the Treatment of Inflamed Veins, on Introsuscep- 
tion, and on a mode of conveying food into the stomach in cases of paralysis of 
the cesophagus. He likewise finished his Observations on the Economy of Bees, 
and presented them to the Royal Society. These observations he finished at 
Earrs Court, which was his place of retirement from the toils of his profession, 
but by no means a retreat from those intellectual labours which diversified the 
whole tenor of his life. ** It was there," says Sir Everard Home, *' he carried 
on his experiments on digestion, on exfoliation, on the transplanting of teeth 
into tlie combs of cocks, and all his other investigations on the animal economy, 
OS well in health as in disease. The common bee was not alone the subject of 
his observation, but the wasp, hornet, and the less known kinds of bees were 
also objects of his attention. It was there he made the series of preparations of 
the external and internal changes of the silk worm ; also a series of the incuba- 
tion of the eggf with a very valuable set of drawings of the whole series. The 
growth of vegetables was also a fiivourite subject of inquiry, and one on which 
he was always engaged making experiments. In this retreat he had collected 
many kinds of animals and birds, and it was to him a favourite amusement in 
his walks to attend to their actions and to their habits, and to make them 
familiar with him. The fiercer animals were those to which he was most partial, 
and he had several of the bull kind from all parts of the world. Among these 
was a beautiful small bull he had received from the queen, with which he used 
to wrestle in play, and entertain himself with its exertions in its own defence. 
In one of these contests the bull overpowered him and got him down, and had 
not one of the servants accidentally come by, and frightened the animal away, 
his frolic would probably have cost him his life.**^ The pleasure which a man 
of high intellectual endowments, and refined sensibility, takes in watching the 
habits, and in a manner sympathizing with the feelings exhibited by the lower 
classes of animals, constitutes one of the most amiable and noble features which 
his disposition can pourtray, and doubtless must give rise to some of tlie finest 
and most generous feelings of which human nature is susceptible. Man is in all 
cases the representative, or rather the repetition of mere man, and in the sufier- 
ings of one of his own species he sees reflected as in a mirror the miseries he 
himself may possibly have to endure ; wherefore the chords of pity are by a 
latent feeling of self-interest vibrated, and he enters into commiseration with his 
fellow man ; but to extend his thoughts and feelings beyond the possible range 
of his own experience to the commonly despised, or perhaps maltreated lower 
animals, manifests a high and generous tone of feeling independent of all such 
collateral selfishness, and in perfect consonance with the most elevated principles 
of Christian philosophy. Here then we have before us the instance of a philo- 
sopher whose profound knowledge had already, in no trifling degree, contributed 
to the advancement of science and the benefit of the human race, familiarizing 
himself, and with child-like simplicity playing, with animals, which, although of 
a lower order of classification, possess senses as acute, feelings as strong, and 
necessities as urgent as our own, and which by their complex and equally perfect 
organization, prove themselves to be as mucli the subjects of divine care, — and 
* Life of John Hunter, by Sir Everard Homa. 
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in their own spheres as important in carrying out and completing the great 
sdieme of the universe. 

We hare thus already traced the life of John Hunter from youth to 
middle age ; from obscurity to eminence ; from adTorsity to prosperity ; and 
it remains ibr us now to notice those accessions of disease which rendered the 
tenure of his life one of extreme uncertainty. We hare already stated 
that in the spring of 1769, he was confined to bed by a serious iilneu, — an 
acute attack of gout, which returned the three following springs, but not the 
fourth. In the spring of 1773, he became affected with very severe spasmodic 
symptoms, owing to disease of the heart His next illness took place in 1776, 
and this appears to have been occasioned by Inflammation in the arteries of the 
brain, which gave rise to morbid appearances that were recognized after death. 
It is said that this attack was occasioned by mental anxiety, arising from the 
circumstance of his being obliged to pay a large sum of money for a friend for 
whom he had become security, and whidi his circumstances rendered extremely 
inconvenient* After, on this occasion^ taking certain refreshments, and feeling 
relieved, he ventured on attempting a journey of eight miles in a post-chaise ; 
but he became so much worse that he was obliged to go to bed, and was after- 
wards brougrht home in a post^shaise. The determination of blood to the head 
in particular, gave rise to many very remarkable symptoms. When he went to 
bed he felt giddy, and experienced a sensation of being suspended in the air. 
This latter painftil feeling increased. The least motion of his head upon the 
pillow seemed to be so great that he scarcely dared attempt it If he but moved 
his head half round, it appeared to be moving from him with great velocity. The 
idea he had of his own size was that of being only two feet long ; and when he 
drew up his foot or pushed it down, it seemed to be moving a vast way. His 
sensations became extremely acute or heightened ; he could not bear the least 
light, a curtain and blanket were obliged to be hung up before it, and the bed 
curtains closely drawn. He kept his eyes firmly closed, but if a candle was only 
passed across the room he could not bear it His hearing was also painfully 
acute ; as was likewise his sense of smell and of taste ; every thing he put into 
his mouth appearing of a higher flavour than natural. After being bled, and 
subjected to other reducing treatment, he recovered from this severe attack ; 
but his constitution had received a shock, which nothing could surmount An 
organic disease lurked within, which every excitement would aggravate, if not 
lead to direct and suddenly fatal consequences. He had no particular illness, 
however, from this period until 1785, ''although," says Sir Everard Home, 
** he appeared much altered in his looks, and gave the idea of being much older 
than could be accounted for from the number of years which had elapsed." The 
physiognomy of death is often impressed on the features of the living, for some 
time before the fatal event occun which severs tliem from their relations with 
the world. So was it with John Hunter ; — but in the beginning of the April 
of this latter year, he became attadced with a dreadfully severe 'spasmodic disease, 
which, like his similar attacks, was induced by mental anxiety. His feet his 
hands, and then his chest became successively affected ; and in effect the exten* 
sion of the spasm became so considerable that he repeatedly swooned. ** I was 
with him," says his accomplished brother-in-law, 'Muring the whole of 
this attack, and never saw any thing equal to the agonies which he suflered ; 
and when he fainted away I thought him dead, as the pain did not seem to . 
abate, but to carry him off", having first completely exhausted him." Such were 
the intense sufferings he endured : nevertheless, he rallied, and partially 
recovered, nor did any thing of the kind particularly recur until the December 
of 1789, when at the house of a friend he became afflicted by a total loss of 
ni. Y 
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nemory. He did not know in what part of the town he was; nor eren the 
name of the itreet when told it ; nor where hia own home was, nor had he any 
conception of any place exiating beyond the room he waa in, yet in the midst 
of all this was he perfectly conscious of the Ion of memory. He was sensible of 
impressions of all kinds from the senses, and therefore looked out of the window, 
although rather dark, to see if he could be made sensible of the situation of the 
house ; at length this loss of memory gradually went oflT, and in less than half an 
hour his memory was perfectly recovered. About a fortnight afterwards when 
visiting a patient, an atUck, somewhat of a similar nature, recurred ; and during 
this illness he was attended by Dr Pitcairn and Dr Baillie. Amidst all the 
diseases and sufferings to which the living body is subjected, the duunges whidi in 
an especial manner affect the mind, are interesting to all — whether professional 
or non-professionaL His mental impressions during this attack were lively, 
indeed, often disagreeably s& His dreams had so mudi the strength of reality 
that they often awakened him; but the remembrance of them remained 
perfect 

** The sensation,'' says Sir Everard Home, ** which he had in bis head was not 
pain, but rather so unnatural as to give him the idea of having no head« The 
organs of sense (as in the former illness,) were painfully acute. He could not 
endure the light; and every thing had a yellow cast Sounds were louder 
than natural, and every obiect had lost its true direction, leaning, as nearly as he 
could guess, to an angle of fifty or sixty degrees. His recovery from this attack 
was less perfect than from any other ; he never lost the obliquity of vision ; 
and his memory became much impaired. The recurrence too of the spasms 
became more frequent The slightest exertion induced them. He never went 
to bed without their being brought on by the act of undressing himself; — ^they 
came on during the middle of the night ; — the least excitement in conversation 
was attended by them ; and even operations in surgery, if requiring any nicety, 
occasioned them. It is remarked by Sir Everard Home, that as his mind was 
irritated by trifles, these produced the roost violent effects on his disease. " His 
coachman,'' says he, '^ being beyond his time, or a servant not attending to his 
directions, brought on the spasms, while a real misfortune produced no such 
effect He thus continued to drag on a painful and precarious existence, 
with the grave every moment threatening to open beneath his feet At length 
the fatal event so long anticipated by his friends^ occurred ; it wsb sudden ; and 
occasioned, as his former fits had been, by mental excitement The circum- 
stances by which this was occasioned, are thus detailed by Dr Adams, who had a 
})er8onal knowledge of them. *' A law," says he, ** concerning the qualifica- 
tions required for the admission of pupils, had been carried contrary to the 
wishes of Mr Hunter. At this lime he was applied to by a youth ignorant of 
the new regulation and consequently unprovided with any documents. His for- 
mer residence was at a great distance, and he was anxious not to lose time during 
an expensive stay in London, in fitting himself for professional service. Mr 
Hunter, to relieve himself from the irksomeness of pleading or explaining, 
requested the case might be drawn up in the form of a letter addressed to him- 
self. This he proposed to bring wiUi' him at the meeting of the next board. 
Notwithstanding this great caution, however, he felt the probability of a contest 
which he might prove unable to support On the succeeding day the writer of 
this, (Dr Adams,) had a very long conversation with him, in which we were 
insensibly led to his complaint ; a subject of all others the most interesting to 
his friends, and on which he never was backward in conversing. He was willing 
to hear every argument against the probable existence of an oiganic infirmity ; 
but it was easy to see that his own opinion remained the same. Nor did he fail 
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on this occasion, to revert to the effect which it had on his temper. On the fol- 
]p>\ing day, I am informed from g^ood authority, he told a haronet, who called 
on him in the morning, that he wns going to the hospital ; that he was fearful | 
some unpleasant rencounter would ensue, and if such should be the case, he knew 
it must be his death,** Notwithstanding this presentiment, he chose to liazard the 
event, for the purpose <^ defending a youth, against what appeared to him an 
oppressive and unjust regulation. The generosity of such a motive is the best 
apology for the indiscretion in attending the meeting, at which such fatal conse- 
quences were, even by himself, apprehended. " On the 16 th October," says Sir 
Everard Home," when in his usual state of health, he went to St George's 
hospital, and meeting with something which irritated his mind, and not being 
perfectly master of the circumstances, he witliheld his sentiments ; in which 
state of restraint he went into the next room, and turning round to Dr Robin- 
son, one of the physicians to the hospital, he gave a deep groan, and dropped 
down dead.'* His body was conveyed from the hospital in a sedan chair, and 
underwent a careful medical examination, by which it appeared that among 
other morbid changes that had occurred, the arteries both of the heart and brain 
liad undergone ossification. His funeral was attended by a few of his oldest 
medical friends, and his remains interred in the vault under the parish church 
of St Martin's in the Fields. He expired, it may be added, in his sixty-fifth 
year, the same age, at which his brother Dr William Hunter died. 

We have now noticed teriatim the principal events which characterized the 
life of this eminent surgeon, and throughout them we notice the manifestation 
of great mental enei^, combined with considerable powers of originality. 
His early edacation had it is true been grievously neglected ; but this very 
fact left him at liberty to explore more freely new and untrodden paths, which 
men shackled by scholastic dogmas, and bowing with undue reverence to pre- 
existing authorities, seldom have the courage to attempt With such men the 
deviation from established rules is regarded as a species of heterodoxy ; and 
their learning, therefore, chains them down to a fixed and never igiproving 
system. Thus it was with the majority of physicians who embraced, and then 
promulgated ex cathedra, the doctrines of Galen, Boerhaave, Stahl, and others ; 
but it was otherwise with John Hunter ; he was of no school ; he went with an 
unprejudiced mind to nature, and examined into all her operations with that 
freedom and independence which can alone advance the true interests of philo- 
sophy. He read very little. " I have learned,** says one of his biographers, 
*' from a gentleman who was very intimate with him, ihat when he had made a 
discovery, it was his custom to relate it to Mr Cruickshanks, who frequently in- 
formed him that Haller had made the same observation before." In every de- 
partment of science, and even in general literature, such coincidences of 
observation will often occur ; and these too frequently have given rise to charges 
of wilful plagiarism, of which the suspected author was never guilty. John 
Hunter was a man of truly original observation ; and distinguished himself as 
much by the practical application of his knowledge, as by the ingenious theories 
which he adopted. As a surgeon, he was a bold but judicious, a quick yet 
skilful operator ; and suggested many improvements in the mode of performing 
difficult operations. He discovered the method of operating for popliteal aneu- 
rism by taking up the femoral artery on tiie anterior part of the thigh without 
interfering with the tumour in the ham, by which the pain, and danger, and 
future sufferings of the patient are materially mitigated. This indeed ranks 
among the most important of the improvements which have recently been intro- 
duced into the practice of surgery. It may be added, that John Hunter always 
held the showy part of surgery in the lowest estimation. ** To perform an 
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openiion," said he, '' is to raotilato a patient wbom we are naable to tnn ; it 
should therefore be coneidered as an acknowledgment of the imperfection of 
our art" How different a sentiment is this from that entertained by some 
eminent soi^geons, who, with much surgical skill Imt little humanity, recom- 
mend operations at tbe risk of the patient^s life, and handle the knife, when 
in the public theatre, rather with the riew of exhibiting their own dexterous 
manipulation, than with that of reliering the condition of the unfortunate 
being who writhes beneath the torture whicli is so coolly and ostentatiously 
inflicted. 

In the former part of our memoir we adverted to the difficulties which this 
eminent surgeon experienced for some years in struggling against those 
pecuniary adversities, which seem in an especial manner to oppress men of 
superior mental endowments. But the subsequent tenor of his career teaches 
a lesson which cannot too strongly be inculcated ; — that resolution, industry, 
and persoTeranoe, will in the end baffle the evil genius which seems at first to 
throw thorns and impediments around our path. Ehiring the first eleven yean of 
his practice, which, it must be admitted, was for him a long and tedious mental 
probation, his income never amounted to a thousand pounds a year ; however, 
the four succeeding years it exceeded that sum ; and for several years previous 
to. his death, it increased to five, and was at Uiat period six thousand pounds 
a year. Whatever difficulties, therefore, at first beset his progress were event- 
ually surmounted ; he attained the highest rank in his profession ; he was uni- 
versally esteemed and extolled as a man of general science ; he had as much 
practice as he could attend to ; his emoluments were considerable ; and if we 
raise up the curtain of domestic life, we shall find him cheered by the society of 
a wife whom he loved ; whose superior mental accomplishments rendered her a fit 
companion even for a man of his elevated scientific rank ; besides all which, he 
was the parent of two children, in whom, it was natural that his best hopes and 
warmest aflections should be centered. " Nor," says Dr Adams, *' was he in- 
sensible of these blessings ; he has often told me, that if he had been allowed to 
bespeak a pair of children, they should have been those with which providence 
had favoured him." But the cup of human enjoyment seldom mantles to the 
brim without contoining some drops of alloying bitterness; and there is no 
doubt but that professional anxieties and ill health rendered his temper irritable 
and impetuous. He was, says Sir Everard Home, readily provoked, and when 
irritated not easily soothed. His disposition was candid and free from reserve, 
even to a fault He hated deceit, and as he was above every kind of artifice, 
he detested it in others, and too openly avowed his sentiments. His mind was 
uncommonly active ; it was naturally formed for investigation, and that turn 
displayed itself on the most trivial occasions, and always with mathematical 
exactness. What* is curious, it fatigued him to be long in mixed company 
which did not adroit of connected conversation, more particularly during the 
last ten years of his life. He required less relaxation than other men ; seldom 
sleeping more than four hours in the night, but almost always nearly an hour 
after dinner ; this probably arose from the nataral turn of his mind being so 
much adapted to his own occupations, that they were in reality his amusements, 
and therefore did not fatigue. 

We have already seen how much time, even amidst his arduous professional 
toils and miscellaneous pursuits, he devoted to comparative anatomy, and in 
collecting preparations to iUustrate every department of that interesting science. 
The museum which he succeeded in founding, remains to this day a monument 
of his industry, perseverance, and ingenuity. Here we find arranged in a 
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regnlar order of progressive classification every species of aoimate being, or link 
in the chain of organization, from the lowest vegetable, in which life can be 
scarcely recognized, up to man ; but no account or description, however minute, 
can do adequate justice to such a collection. By his will he left it, under the 
discretion erf* his executors, to be sold for the benefit of his family, in one entire 
lot, to the government of Great Britain ; or in case of refusal, to any other 
government or state which would offer sudi a price for it, as all parties might 
consider reasonable. Six years after his death, it waa purchased by the British 
parliament for fifteen thousand pounds, and given to the College of Surgeons, 
on condition that twenty-four lectures should be delivered annually to members 
of the college, and that under certain regulations it should be open to tlie 
public. We thua find that, while his elder brother completed a museum which 
does honour to the university in which it is preserved, the younger, by his in- 
dustry and perseverance, completed another, which has been pronounced by the 
roost competent judges to be an honour to his country. How practical a lesson 
does this aAbrd of the prodigious achievements which may be accomplished by 
the sustained perseverance and labours of a single individisd ! 

In personal appearance, John Hunter was much below the ordinary mid- 
dle stature; but bis body was well formed for muscular exertion, and when 
in health he was .always extremely active. His countenance was open, and 
although impressed with lines of thought, was by no means habitually severe ; 
on the contrary, its expression soon softened into tenderness, or became lighted 
up by mirth, according as the impression swept across his mind. When Lavater 
saw his print, he said *' That man thinks for himself," an opinion which the 
whole tenor of his actions will be seen to have verified. An admirable portrait 
of him was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of which a spirited engraving was 
executed by Mr Sharpe. A bust also of him was modeled by a Mr Bacon, 
in the modeling of whkh he was assisted by a cast taken during life. He was 
quick in manner, and '' in conversation,^ says Sir Everard Home, " spoke too 
freely and harshly of his contemporaries ;" but this, we are given to uxsdefstand, 
arose rather from his conviction that surgery was still in its infancy, than from 
any uncharitable motive, or wish to depreciate his contemporaries. From almost 
the earliest periods in society, medical men have been stigmatised for displaying 
the *' odium modicum ;" but the fact is, that men educated to the practice oif an 
art, the principles of jvhich are not oogniisable to the public, are apt to treat 
with intolerance the pretensions of men who, thej have reason to know, not- 
withstanding they may have crept into a certain degree of favour, are ignorant 
perhaps of the most elementary principles of their profession. The observations 
of John Hunter, even on casual occasions, were often remarkably pointed, and 
significant of his very acute and discriminating mental powers On one occasion, 
having been heard to express regret that we must all die, a physician present 
took advantage of the opportunity to inquire whether it was true that his brolher 
had in his last moments expressed how " pleasant a thing it is to die P" to which 
he immediately replied, " 'tis poor work when it comes to that," eridently in* 
sinuating a doubt as to the mond correctness of any such sentiments, which, as 
we have before hinted, we regard as a rash dedaration, incompatible with the 
sufferings, condition, and mysterious, yet infinitely important prospects of any 
man on the brink of that future world, which, seriously regarded, must suggest 
reflections of a very diflerent, and far more solemn nature. Few men were 
more generous than John Hunter, and the only fault which can impugn his 
memory is, that in executing his designs for the benefit of science, he neglected 
too much the interests of his wife and children. It is to be regretted that the 
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ambition of beingr serviceable to mankind, should hurry any man away fVom 
the more immediate consideration of the wants and condition of his own family; 
for not all the adtantages conferred on posterity, nor all the fiime that is 
trumpeted abroad in his honour, can compensate for a single pang of that 
widowed bosom which, from such neglect, may have, to endure the keen and 
bitter sorrows of unpitied poverty. We say this without disparagement to 
the many excellent qualities which distinguished the character of John 
Hunter, — a name which will be ever highly esteemed in the annals of British 
surgery. 

We cannot, however, conclude this memoir without pausing to notice more 
fully the estimable qualities of the lady to whom it was his good fortune to be 
united. She possessed personal attractions of the highest order ; ** into what- 
ever assembly she entered/' aaya one who appears to have been acquainted with 
her, '* the delicacy of her face, with the commanding grace of her person, gave 
her a peculiar air of distinction, and seldom failed to attract attention. But 
she never ascribed to her own merit the notice she received in society ; feeling 
herself the wife of a celebrated man, she was fond of imputing the attention she 
received to the influence of his character ; doing injustice to herself from a 
generous pride of owing every thing to him ; and she never appeared so much 
gratified by attention as when she supposed it was shown to her for his sake.*'* 
The same competent authority states, that ** during her husband's life they lived 
in a liberal and hospitable manner. Mr Hunter was too much devoted to 
science to attend much to his worldly affairs, and too careless of money to be 
rich. He did not leave his family in affluence, yet so circumstanced that his 
widow always supported a most respectable appearance, and was visited by the 
first society.** We repeat that we do not think that any man*S devotion to 
science affords the slightest apology or ground of excuse for leaving those to 
whom he should be bound by the most sacred ties of attachment, in neglected 
circumstances. On the death of her husband, Mrs John Hunter withdretv from 
society, and spent her life almost entirely in retirement After a lingering ill- 
ness, i^ich she bore with much patience and resignation, she died on 7th 
January, 1821, in the 79th year of her age, leaving behind her a son and 
daughter, the former a major in the army, and the latter the widow of general 
Campbell, son of the late Sir James Campbell of Inverneil. 

Besides her many amiable domestic qualifications, to which all who knew her 
bore testimony, she was exceedingly accomplished ; and occasionally during her 
husband's lifetime, mingled in society with Horace Walpole, Mrs Carter, Mrs 
Vesey, and other diameters well known in the literary world. She sang and 
played with admirable taste, and had a talent for poetry which she chiefly dis- 
played in the production of songs and poems, which were characterized by 
much refinement of thought, sensibility of feeling, and delicacy of expression. 
Among the former, ** The Son of Alknomook " and " Queen Mary's Lament," 
became extremely popular ; among the latter, her verses ** On November, 
1784,** a beautiful address to fancy, under the title of " La Douce Chi mere," 
with several other minor poems, display much feeling and imagination.' We 
cannot conclude this memoir more appropriately than by transcribing the follow- 
ing little poem of hers, not that we have selected it as a specimen of her 
general poetical power, but because it was for the first time published in the 
Scots Magazine for March, 1821, and may not, on tliat account, be generally 
known :— - 

« Register of Deaths, Scots Magazine, 1824. 

* She coUeeted her poems and songi and published them in a small volume in the year 1606. 
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THE LOT OF THOUSANDS. 
How naiif lift th« head, look gay, and smllii, 



When hope lies dead viithin Uie heart. 

By secret sorrow close concealed, 
We shrink, lest looks or words Impart 

What must not be revealed. 

'Tis bard to smile when one could weep, 

To speak when one would silent be ; 
To wake when one should wish to sleep, 

And wake to ogony. 

Yet such the lot by thousands cast. 

Who wander in this world of care, 
And bend beneath the bitter blast, 

To save them from despair. 

But nature waits her guests to greet. 

Where disappointment cannot come , 
And time guides with unerring feet 

The weary wanderers home. 

HUTTON, (Dr) Jamhb, an eminent philosophical character, was born in 
Edinburgh on the 3rd June, 1736. His father was a respectable merchant, who 
for many years held the office of city treasurer, and was admired by all who 
knew him, for his sound judgment and strict integrity. He died while James 
was very young ; the care, therefore, of her son's education devolved upon Mrs 
Hutton, whose great maternal kindness was only exceeded by her desire to give 
her son a libend education. She sent him first to the High school of Edinburgh, 
and afterwards to the university, where he entered as a student of humanity in 
1740. Professor M'Laurin was then the most celebrated teacher in that semi- 
nary, but though Dr Hutton admired his lectures, he did not seem much disposed 
towards the science which he taught To professor Stevenson's prelections on 
logic may be attributed the first direction given to young Hutton's genius, not 
so much for having made him a logician, but for having accidentally directed 
his mind towards the science of chemistry. The professor having casually men- 
tioned in one of his lectures, in illustration of some general doctrine, the fact, 
that gold is dissolved in aqua regia, and that two acids, which can each of them 
singly dissolve any baser metals, must unite their strength before they can at- 
ta<i the most precious ; the phenomenon struck so forcibly on the mind of 
Hutton, that he began to search with avidity after books which might explain 
its cause, and afibrd him an opportunity of pursuing a study altogether new. He 
at first found some embarrassments in his pursuit from the superficial works 
that came to his hands, and it was from Harris's Lexicon Techni that he first 
derived his knowledge of chemistry, and which by a sort of elective attraction 
drew his mind all at once to a favourite study, that decided his prospects in 
life. 

Though he pursued his academical studies with closeness and r^pilarity, and 
evinced a taste and capacity for instruction, his friends did not see much profit 
likely to arise from scientific pursuits, and accordingly persuaded him to adopt 
some profession, which, though much against his inclination, he agreed to, and 
was accordingly placed as an apprentice with Mr George Chalmers, writer to 
the signet, in 1743. The dry routine of a laborious profession in a less ardent 
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mind might hare checked, if nol for ever deetroyed, those teedt of genius which 
were at yet acaroe called into life ; but to strong was Mr Hutton's propensity for 
scientific study, that, instead of copying papers, and making himself acquainted 
with legal proceedings, he was oftener found amusing himself with his fellow 
apprentices in chemical experiments ; so that Mr Chalmers was forced to ac- 
knowledge that the business of a writer was one in which he had little chance 
to succeed. With a fatherly kindness, he therefore advised young Hutton to 
embrace some other employment more suitable to his inclinations, and relieved 
him at once from the obligations he came under as his apprentice. How much 
is science indebted to that liberal-minded man ! Having now to fix upon another 
profettion, he selected that of medicine, as being the most nearly allied to 
chemistry, and began to study under Dr George Young, and at the same time 
attended the lectures at the univenity from 1744 to 1747. The schools of 
medicine in Edinburgh at that time had not arrived at the high perfection for 
which they are now so justly celebrated, and it was thought indispensably neces- 
sary that a physician should finish his education on the continent. Mr Hutton 
accordingly proceeded to Paris, where he applied himself closely to anatomy 
and chemistry. After remaining for two years in France, he returned home by 
the way of the Low Countries, and took the degree of doctor of medicine at 
Leyden in 1749. 

On arriving in London, about the- end of that year, he began seriously to re- 
flect upon his prospects in life, and he soon saw, that however much he wished 
to establish himself in his native city as a physician, there were many obstacles 
whidi seemed insurmountable. He was a young man whose merit was unknown, 
and whose connexions, though respectable, had no power to assist him, the 
business being then in the hands of a few eminent practitioners who had been 
long known and established* All ^is seems to have made a deep impression 
on his mind, and he expressed himself with much anxiety on the subject in cor- 
responding with his friends in Edinburgh. Amongst these there was one, a 
young man nearly of his own age, whose habits and pursuits were congenial 
with his own, and with whom he had tried many novel experiments in chemis- 
try ; amongst the beat was one on the nature and properties of sal ammoniac. 
This friend, whose name was James Davie, had, in Mr Hutton*s absence, 
pushed his inquiries on the subject to a considerable extent ; the result of which 
aflTorded him a well-grounded hope of being able to establish a profitable manu- 
factory of that salt from coal-soot. Mr Davie communicated the project to his 
friend in London, who, with a mind as yet undecided on any fixed punuit, re- 
turned to Edinburgh in 1750, and abandoning entirely his views on the practice 
of medicine, resolved to apply himself to agriculture. What his motives were 
for taking this step it is difficult to ascertain. His fiither had left him a small 
property in Berwickshire, and being of an independent and unambitious mind, 
despising avarice and ranity alike, he most probably looked upon the business 
of a farmer as entitled to a preference above any other. But not being dis- 
posed to do any thing in a superficial way, he determined to gain a knowledge 
of rural economy in the best school of the day. For this purpose he went into 
Norfolk, and took up his residence in the house of a farmer, from whom he ex- 
pected to receive sufficient instruction. He appears to have enjoyed his 
situation very much,— the natural simplicity of his disposition according well with 
the plain, blunt characters around him. 

It has been remarked of Dr Hutton, that to men of an ordinary grade of 
mind, he appeared to be an ordinary man possessing little more spirit perha^ 
than is usually to be met with. This circumstance made his residence in Norfolk 
quite agreeable, as even there he could for a time forget his great acquire- 
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mentoy and mingle with Ihe simple cliaracten around him, in lo cordial a manner, 
aa to make them see nothing in the stranger to set them at a distance from 
him, or induce them to treat him with reserre* In years after, when surrounded 
by his literary friends, the philosopher lored to describe the happy hours he 
spent while under the humble roof of honest John Dybold, from whom he had 
learned so many good practical lessons in husbandry. From his residence in 
Norfolk, he made many journeys on foot through other parts of England to ob- 
tain information in agriculture, and it was in the course of these rambles that, to 
amuse himself on the road, he first began to study mineralogy and geology. In 
a letter to Sir John Hall of Douglas, a gentleman possessed of much taste for 
science, he says, while on his perambulations, ** that he was become rery fond of 
studying the sui^fA^^e of the earth, and was looking with anxious curiosity, into 
every pit, or ditch, or bed of a river, that fell in his way, and that if he did not 
always avoid the fate of ThcUes, his misfortune was certainly not owing to the 
same cause." This letter was written firom Yarmouth in 1753. With the view 
of still further increasing his knowledge of agriculture, he set out for Flanders, 
where good husbandry was well understood, long before it was introduced into 
Britain, and travelling through Holland, Brabant, Flanders, and Picardy, he 
returned about the middle of summer, 1764. Notwithstanding all he had seen 
to admire in the garden culture that prevailed in Holland, and the husbandry 
in Flanders, he says, in a letter to his friend 8ir John Hall, from London, '' Had 
1 a doubt of it before I set out, I should have returned fully convinced that they 
are good husbandmen in Norfolk." Many observations made on that journey, 
particularly on mineralogy, are to be found in his Theory of tlie Earth. As he 
was now sufficiently initiated in a knowledge of agriculture, he wished to 
apply himself to the practice in his own country ; and for that purpose, returned 
to Scotland at the end of summer. He at first hesitated on the choice of a 
situation where he might best carry his improved plans of farming into efiect, 
and at last fixed upon his own patrimony in Berwickshire. From Norfolk he 
brought with him a plough and ploughman, who set the first example of good 
tillage. It was a novel sight for the surrounding farmers to see the plough 
drawn by two horses, without an accompanying driver. The new system was, 
however, found to succeed in all its parts, and was quickly adopted, so that Dr 
Hutton has the credit of introducing the new husbandry into a country where it 
has, since his time, made more rapid improvements than in any other in Europe. 
He resided on his farm until the year 1768, occasionally making a tour into the 
Highlands, with his friend Sir George Clerk, upon gealogical inquiries, as he 
was now studying that branch of science with unceasing attention 

While residing on his farm for the last fourteen years, he was also engaged 
in the sal ammoniac work, which had been actually established on the founda- 
tion of the experiments already made by his friend and himself, but the busi- 
ness remained in JMr Davie's name only till 1765, when a copartnership was 
regularly entered into, and the manufactory carried on in the name of both. 

As his farm, from excellent management, prc^pressively improved, it became a 
more easy task, and to a mind like his, less interesting ; so that finding a good 
opportunity of letting it to advantage, he did so, and became a resident in 
Edinburgh in the year 1768, from which time he devoted his whole life to 
scientific pursuits. This change of residence was accompanied with many ad- 
vantages he seldom enjoyed before ; — having the entire command of his own 
time, he was enabled to mix in a society of friends whose minds were congenial 
with his own ; among whom were Sir George Clerk, his brother Mr Clerk of 
Eldin, Dr Black, Mr Russel, professor of natural philosophy, professor Adam 
Ferguson, Dr James Lind, and others. Surrounded by so many eminent 
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characten, by all of whom he wai belofttd and respected, from the vail fund of 
infomiation he poMeffed, he employed his time in maturing his views and 
searching into the secrets of nature with unwearied seaL In one of these ex- 
periments he discoTored that mineral alkali is contained in veolite. On boiling 
the gelatinous substance obtained from combining that fossil with muriatic acid, 
he found that, after evaporation, the salt was formed. Dr Play fair thinks this 
to be the first instance of an alkali being discovered in a stony body. Tlie ex- 
periments of M. Klaprath and Dr Kennedy have confirmed the conclusion, and 
led to others of the same kind. With a view of completing his Theory of the 
Earth, he made many journeys into difierent parts of £«ngland and Wales, and on 
visiting the salt mines of Cheshire, he made the curious observations of the con- 
centric circles marked on the rooft of these mines, to which he has referred in 
his Theory, as affording a proof that the salt rock' was not formed from mere 
aqueous deposition. 

In 1777, Dr Button's first publication was given to the world in the shape of 
a pamphlet, on the " Nature, Quality, and Distinctions of Coal and Culm/' 
This was occasioned by a question which the board of customs and privy coun- 
cil wished to have settled, in order to fix on the proportion of duty the one 
should bear with the other when carried coastwise. Dr Hutton*s pamphlet was 
considered so ingenious and satisfactory, that an exemption of the small coal of 
Scotland from paying duty on such short voyages was the consequence. He 
took a lively interest in promoting the arts of his native country, and devoted 
much of his time and attention to the project of an internal navigation between 
the Firths of Forth and Clyde. He read several papers in the Philosophical 
Society, before its inoorpontion with the Royal Society, (none of which were 
then published, with the exception of one in the second volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society,) '' on certain natural appearances of the ground on 
the liill of Arthur's Seat.** His aeal for the rapport of science in Edinburgh 
induced bim to come forward and communicate to the Royal Society a Sketch 
of a Theory of the Earth, the perfecting of which had occupied his constant atten- 
tion for a period of thirty years, during which time he had never ceased to 
study the natural history of the globe, with a view of ascertaining all the changes 
that have taken place on its surface, and discovering the causes by which they 
have been produced ; and from his great skill as a mineralogist, and having 
examined the great leading facts of geology with his own eyes, and carefully 
studied every learned work on the natural history of the earth, it must be ac- 
knowledged that few men could enter better prepared on so arduous a task. 
As this Theory is so well known, and has been the subject of so much contro- 
Tersy, our limits will not permit ua to enter upon it here; we therefore refer our 
readers to the book itself. 

Dr Kirwan of Dublin, and others, considered Dr Button's Theory both 
eccentric and paradoxical, and charged him with preramption in speculating on 
Bubjecti to which the mere human understanding is incompetent to reach, while 
some gave a preference to the system of Berkeley, as more simple and philoso- 
phical ; but notwithstanding all the attacks which the new doctrines of Hutton 
were subjected to, he had the proud satisfaction of being fortified in his opinions 
by many great and good men, who were bound to him by the closest ties of 
friendship. Dr Black, Mr Clerk of Eldin, and professor Playfair, as occasion 
required, were willing and ready to vindicate his hypothesis. But setting aside 
all these considerations, there existed in the work itself many faults, which con- 
tributed not a little to prevent Dr Button's system from making a due impression 
on the world. In the opinion of his greatest defender, professor Playfair, *' It 
was proposed too briefly, and with too little detail of facts for a system which 
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involved so much that \s-aa new and opposite to the opinions generally received. 
The description which It contains of the phenomena of geology, suppose in the 
reader too great a knowledge of the things described, llie reasoning is some- 
times embarrassed by the care taken to render it strictly logical, and the tran- 
sitions, from the author's peculiar notions of arrangement, are often unex- 
pected and abrupt These defects, run more or less through all Dr Hutton*s 
writings, and produce a degree of obscurity astonishing to all who knew 
him, and who heard him every day converse, with no less clearness and 
precision than animation and force." In Uie same volume of the Transactions 
appeared a paper by him, ** A Theory of Rain," which he afterwards published 
in his '' Physical Dissertations.'' Having long studied meteorology with great 
attention, this ingenious theory attracted almost immediate notice, and was 
valued for affording a distinct notion of the manner in which cold acts in causing 
a precipitation of humidity. It met, however, from M. De Luc with a vigorous 
and detennined opposition ; Dr Hutton defended it with some warmth, and the 
controversy was carried on with much sharpness on both sides. 

In his observations in meteorology, he is said to be the first who thought of 
ascertaining the medium temperature of any dinute by the temperature of its 
springs. With this view he made a great number of observations in different 
parts of Great Britain, and found, by a singular enough coincidence between 
two arbitrary measures quite independent of each other, that the temperature of 
springs along the east coast of this island varies a degree of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer for a degree of latitude. This rate of change, though it cannot be 
general ovev the whole globe, is probably not tax from the truth for all the 
northern parts of the temperate sone. Id explaining the diminution of tem- 
perature as we ascend in Uie atmosphere, Dr Hutton was much more fortunate 
than any other of the philosophers who have considered the same subject. It is 
well known that the condensation of air converts part of the latent into sensible 
heat, and that the rarefaction of air converts part of the sensible into latent heat ; 
this is evident from the experiment of the air gun, and from many others. If, 
therefore, we suppose a given quantity of air to be suddenly transported firom 
the surface to any height above, it will expand on account of the diminution of 
pressure, and a part of its heat becoming latent it will be rendered colder than 
before. Thus, also, when a quantity of heat ascends by any means whatever 
from one stratum of air to a superior stratum, a part of it becomes latent, so 
that an equilibrium of heat can never be established among the strata ; but those 
which are less, must always remain colder than those which are more compressed. 
This was Dr Hutton*ft explanation, and it contains no hypothetical principle 
whatsoever. After those publications already mentioned had appeared, he 
resolved to undertake journeys into different parts of Scotland, in order to ascer- 
tain whether that conjunction of granite and whistus, which his theory supposed, 
actually took place. His views were first turned towards the Grampians, which 
the duke of Athol learning, invited him to accompany him during the shooting 
season into Glentilt, a tract of country situated under these mountains. On 
arriring there, he discovered in the bed of the river Tilt, which runs through 
that glen, many veins of red granite traversing the black micaceous schistus, and 
producing by a contrast of colour an effect that might be striking even to an 
unskilful observer. So vivid were the emotions he displayed at this spectacle, 
that hii conductors never doubted his haring discovered a vein of gold or silver. 
Dr Hutton has described the appearances at that spot, in the third volume of the 
Edinburgh Transactions, p. 79, and some excellent drawings of the glen were 
made by Mr Clark, whose pencil was not less valuable in the sciences than in 
the arts. 
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He pursued bif obienrationi wHh analMitod ardour, and in the two mxI yean, 
with his friend Mr Clark, made several exoursions into Galloway, the isbuid of 
Arran, and the neighbourhood of Jedbtti)gh. In aU of these he disoorered 
the same conjunction, though not in so complete a manner, as among the Gram- 
pians. In 1788, he made some other ndnable obaerrations of the same kind. 
The ridge of the Lammennoor hills in the south of Scotland eonsista of the 
Silurian or graywacke formation (then named primary by Button, but after- 
wards found to belong to the transition series), which extends firom St Abb's- bead 
south-westward to Portpatrick, and into the north of Ireland. The searooast at 
Eyemouth and St AbbVhead exhibits striking sections of theee rooks, which 
there appear contorted and dislocated in a remarkable manner. The junction 
of the gray wacke with the secondary strata was an object of instmctire interest 
to Hutton. In tbe same year he accompanied the Duke of Athol to the Isle of 
Han, with the view of making a surrey of that island. He found the main body 
of the island to consist of what he termed primitive schistns (gray wacke), much 
inclined, and more intersected with quartaose Teins than the corresponding rocks 
in the south and south- east of Scotland. The direction of these strata corresponded 
with that of the graywacke rocks iu Galloway, running nearly ftrom east to west. 
This is all the general information he obtained from that excursion. It was 
reserved for later geological researches to determine the true nature and relations 
of the Silurian or graywacke series, by means of the fossiU which they hare been 
found to contain. It was not till after Button's day that geologists became 
palfBontological. 

Notwithstanding his assiduous attention to geology, Dr Button found leisure to 
speculate on subjects of a different nature. A Toluminous work fh>m his pen made 
its appearance soon after the Physical Dissertations;—" An Inyestigation of the 
Principles of Knowledge, and the Progress of Reason, from Sense to Setenoe and 
Philosophy,*' in three volumes quarta In this treatise he formed a general 
system of physics and metaphysics. His opinions on the former subjects were 
very siligular. He deprives matter of those qualities which are usually deemed 
most euential, solidity, impenetrability, and the vis inertisB. He ooooeived it to 
be merely an assemblage of powers acting variously upon eadi other, and that 
external things are no more like the perceptions they give, than wine is similar 
to intoxication, or opium to the delirium it produces. It would be vain in us 
to attempt to analyse this singular work, whidi cannot fail to recall to the mind 
the opinions of the ingenious Dr Berkeley ; the two systems agree in many mate- 
rial points, but difler essentially in others. 

In deference to the opinions of so great a man as Dr Hutton, we shall inform 
our readers of 'the view taken of the moral tendency of his work by his friend 
professor Playfair, who no doubt scrutinized very deeply its metaphysical specu* 
lations, as he in part, if not altogether, became a convert of the Huttonian 
system. '* Indeed," says he, ** Mr Hutton has taken great pains to deduce 
from his system, in a singular manner, the leading doctrines of morality and natu- 
ral religion, having dedicated the third volume of his book almost wholly to that 
object. It is worthy to remark, that while he is thus employed his style assumes 
a better tone, and a much greater degree of perspicuity than it usually possesses. 
Many instances might be pointed out, where the warmth of its benevolent and 
moral feelings, bursts through the clouds that so often veil from us the clearest 
ideas of his understanding. One, in particular, deserves notice, in which he 
treats of the importance of the female character to society in a state of high 
civilization. A felicity of expression, and a flow of natural eloquence, inspired 
by so interesting a subject, make us regret that his pen did not more frequently 
do justice to his thoughts." Dr Hutton was seized with a severe and dangerous 
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illnea in the suramer of 1793, and, although before this time he had enjoyed a 
long continuance of good health, such was the painful nature of his complaint 
that he was reduced to great weakness, and confined to his room for many 
months, where, on his regaining some degree of strength, he amused himself in 
superintending the publication of the work just mentioned. During his recovery 
he was roused from his quiet into further exertion by a severe attack made on his 
Theory of the Earth, by Dr Kirwan, in the Memoirs of the Irish Academy, ren- 
dered formidable by the celebrity of the author. Before this period, Dr Button 
had often been urged to publish the entire work on the Theory of the Earth, 
which he had constantly put ofT-^so much so, that there seemed some danger oi 
its not appearing in his life-time. The very day, however, after Kirwan's paper 
was put in his hands, he began the revisal of his manuscript and resolved imme- 
diately to send it to press. The work was accordingly published in two volumes 
octavo, in 1 79 5. He next turned his attention to a work on husbandry, on which 
he had written a great deal, the fruit both of his vast reading and practical 
experience. He proposed to reduce the whole into a systematic form under the 
title of ** Elements of Agriculture." The time, however, was fast approaching 
which was to terminate the exertions of a mind of such singular actii-ity and 
ardour in the pursuit of knowledge. In the course of the winter, 1796, he 
became gradually weaker, and extremely emaciated from the pain he suffered from 
a recurrence of his former complaint, though he still retained the full activity and 
acuteness of his mind. ** Saussure's Voyages aux Alps," which had just reached 
him that winter, was the last study of one eminent geologist, as they were the 
last work of another. On Saturday the 36th March, 1797, although in great 
pain, he employed himself in writing and noting down his remarks on some 
attempts which were then making towards a new mineralogical nomenclatuie. 
In the evening he was seised with shivering fits, and as these continued to increase, 
he sent for his friend Dr KusseL Before he could arrive, all assistance was in 
vain. Dr Hutton had just strength left to stretch out his hand to the physician, 
and immediately expired. 

Dr Hutton was possessed of an uncommon actirity and ardour of mind, upheld 
in science by whatever was new, beautiful, or sublime; and that those feelings oper- 
ated with more intense power in early life, may account for the want of stability 
he displayed, and the difficulty he felt in settling down to any one fixed pursuit 
Geology and mineralogy were to him two of the most sublime branches of 
physical science. The novelty and grandeur offered by the study to the imagina- 
tion, the simple and uniform order given to the whole natural history of the 
earth, and above all, the views opened of the wisdom that governs the universe, 
are things to which hardly any mind could be insensible, but to him they were 
matters, not of transient delight, but of solid and permanent happiness. 

He studied with an indefatigable perseverance, and allowed no professional, 
and rarely any domestic arrangement, to interrupt his uniform course* He 
dined early, almost always at home, ate sparingly, and drank no wine. The 
evening he spent in the society of friends, who were always delighted and 
instructed by his' animated conversation, which, whether serious or gay, was 
replete with ingenious and original observation. When he sought relaxation 
from the studies of the day, and joined the evening party, a bright glow of 
cheerfulness spread itself over every countenance ; and the philosopher who had 
just descended from the sublimest speculations in metaphysics, or risen from the 
deepeft research in geology, seated himself at the teaptable, as much disengaged 
(torn thought, and as cheerful find joyous, as the youngest of the company. 

Professor Stewart, in his life of Mr Smith, has alluded to a little society that 
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then flouruhed in Edinbui^h, oaUed the Oyster Club. Of thia, Dr Black, Dr 
Hutton, and Mr Smith were the founden. When time and opportunity admitted, 
these distinguished men could unbend one to the other, and on sudi occasions 
Dr Hutton delighted in blending the witty and ludicrous in his oooTenation. 
Round them soon formed a circle of choice spirit%who knew how to value their 
familiar and social couTorse ; and it would be vain to look for a company more 
sincerely united, where every tiling favourable to good society was mure per- 
fectly cultivated, and every thing opposite more strictly excluded. 

- Dr Hutton was never married, but lived with his sisters, three amiable women, 
who managed his domestic affairs. Though he cared little for money, he had 
accumulated considerable wealth, owing to his moderation and unassuming man- 
ner of life, as well as from the great ability with which his long-tried friend, Mr 
Davie, conducted their joint concern. Miss Isabella Hutton remained to lament 
her brother's loss, and by her his collection of fossils were given to Dr Black, 
who presented them to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, under the condition that 
they should be completely arranged, and kept for ever apart, for the purpose of 
illustrating the Huttonian Theory of the Eartli. 



INGLIS, or ENGLISH, (Sib) Jambs, an ingenious writer of the early part of 
the sixteenth century, is chiefly known as the supposed author of the " Gom- 
playnt of Scotland,'^ a very curious political and fanciful work, published ori- 
ginally at St Andren-s in 1548 or 1549, and the earliest Scottish prose work in 
existence. 

Of this learned person, Mackenzie has given an account in his Lives of Scottish 
Writers ; but it is so obviously made up of a series of mere conjectures stated as 
facts, that we must reject it entirely. According to more respectable authority, 
Inglis was a dignified priest (which accounts for the Sir attached to his name), 
and appears from authentic documents to have been, in 15 15, secretary to queen 
Margaret, widow of James lY. Care must be taken to distinguish him from 
his contemporary John Inglis, who served James IV. as a manager of plays and 
entertainments, and who is stated to have been present with Sir David Lindsay 
in the church of Linlithgow, when that sovereign was warned by a supposed ap- 
parition against his expedition into England. Sir James Inglis was, neverthe- 
less, a writer of plays, being the subject of the foUowing allusion in Sir David 
Lindsay's Testament of the Fapingo : 

'* And in the court bin present in thir dayis, 
That ballattis bi-evis lustely, and la} is, 
Quhilkis to our prince daily thay do present, 
Quho can say more than Schir James English sa) s, 
In bollattis, farcis, and in pleasaunt plales; 
Uedd in cunnyng, in practj'ck rjicht prudent ; 
But Culross hath made his pen impotent** 

h will be observed that Inglis is here indirectly spoken of as one of the 
poets who haunted the court of James V. Even in the preceding rjeign, how- 
ever, he appears to have been on an intimate footing at court, as a man of 
learning. James IV. whose devotion to alchymy is well known, writes a letter 
(extant in the '' Epistolas Regum ScotoruDi,'^ to Mr James Inglis, to the follow- 
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ing effect : ** We have thankfully received your letter, by which you inform us 
that you are in poueBsion of the abstruse books of the Sound Philosophy ; 
which, as certain most deserving persons have begged them of you, you with 
difficulty preserve for our use, having heard that we are addicted to the study of 
that art." Of the ballads and plays composed by Inglis, not a vestige now re- 
mains, unless a poem attributed to him in the Maitland MS. and as such printed 
by Uailes and Sibbald, entitled '* A General Satire," be held as a specimen of 
one of those kinds of composition, and be really a production of his pen. 

In a charter of 19th February, 1527, Inglis is styled chancellor of the 
royal chapel of Stirling ; and he appears to have been soon after raised to the 
dignity of abbot of Culross, a promotion which, if we may believe his friend 
Lindsay, spoiled him as a poet It was eventually attended with still more fatal 
effects. Having provoked the wrath of a neighbouring baron, William Blackater 
of Tulliallan, the abbot of Culross was by that individual cruelly slain, March I, 
1 530. The causes of this bloody deed do not appear ; but the sensation created 
by it throughout the community was very great. Sir William Lothian, a priest 
of the same abbey, who was an accomplice of the principal assassin, was public- 
ly degraded on a scaffold at Edinburgh, in presence of the king and queen, 
and next day he and the laird of Tulliallan were beheaded. 

It would hardly be worth while to advert so minutely to a person, who, 
whatever was his genius, is not certainly known as the author of any existing 
composition, if the name were not conspicuous in works of Scottish literary 
history, and must therefore continue to be inquired for in such compilations as 
the present. Inglis, if the same individual as this abbot of Culross, could have 
no pretensions to the honour put upon him by some wTlters, of having written the i 
** Complaynt of Scotland ;^ for that curious specimen of our early literature was 
undeniably written in 1 548, eighteen years after the death of the abbot. In 
the obscurity, however, which prevails regarding the subject of the present 
notice, we cannot deny that he may have been a different person, and may have 
survived even to the date assigned for his death by Mackenzie — 1554 ; in which 
case he could have been the author of the Complaynt That a Sir James Inglis 
existed after 1 530, and had some connexion with Culross, appears pretty cer- 
tain from the passage in the Testament of the Papingo, which is understood to 
have been written in 1538. But, on the other hand, there is no authority for 
assigning the authorship of the Complaynt to any Sir James Inglis, except that 
of Dr Mackenzie, which rests on no known foundation, and, from the general 
character of that biographical writer, is not entitled to much respect Some 
further inquiries into this subject will be found under the head Jambs Wbo- 
oBaauRN. 

INNES, Thomas, an historian and critical antiquary, known to tlie students of 
early Scottish history by the title of '* Father Innes,'' was a priest of the Scot- 
tish college at Paris, during the earlier part of the 1 8th century. It is not 
creditable to the literature of our country during the period just mentioned, that 
the meritorious labours of this highly acute investigator have been so little 
noticed, and that no one has thought it worth while to leave memorials sufficient 
to enable posterity to know any thing of his life and character. His labours to 
discover the true sources of Scottish history proved an ungrateful task ; they were 
unacceptable to the prejudices of the time, and have hardly been appreciated 
until the memory of the individual who undertook them had quietly sunk into 
oblivion. In these circumstances any scrap of information which we can pro- 
cure on the subject is peculiarly valuable. We perceive from a few words in 
the preface to his Critical Essay, that he received the rudiments of education in 
Scotland, and that he must have left his native country early in life for a per* 
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manent raaidenoe abroad, probably, if we may judfe Iroai alight ciroumatanoet, 
along with the exiled monarch Jamea IL Uia worda are — ** Though an honour- 
able gentleman of ray own oountry, and another learned Engliah gentleman, 
were ao kind aa to rewise the language, and to alter auch exotic worda or ex- 
premiona aa it waa natural ahould drop from me, I doubt not but the Engliih 
reader will atill meet in thia emay with too many marki of my naUve languagt 
utd foreign educatiotL^ But the moit interetting, and indeed the principal notice 
which we hawe been able to obtain of thia indiridual, ia from the diary of the 
industrious Wodrow for the year 1724, where we find the laborious antiquary 
worming his way through libraries in aaarch of materials. It may be remarked, 
that the work on the Early History of the Church of Scotland, which ia men- 
tioned by Wodrow as the aubjeot on which he waa engaged, was intended aa a 
second part to the '* Critical Essay ,** but haa, unfortunately for our information 
on a very interesting subject, not been giten to the world. The passage we 
refer to is aa follows : — 

** There is one father Innes, a priest, brother to fiither Innes of the Scottish 
college at Paris, who has been at Edinburgh all thia winter, and mostly in the 
Adwocaiea' library, in the hours when open, looking books and MSS. He is not 
engaged in politics as fiir as can be guessed ; and ia a monkish, bookish person, 
who meddles with nothing but liteiature. 1 saw him at Edinburgh. He is 
upon a design to write an account of the first settlement of Christianity in Scot- 
land, aa Mr Ruddiraan informs me, and pretends to show that Scotland was 
Christianiied at first from Rome ; and thinks to answer our ordinary argumenti 
against this from the difierenoe between the keeping of caster from the custom 
of Rome ; and pretends to prove that there were many Tariations as to the day 
of easter OTon at Rome, and that the usages in Scotland, pretended to be from 
the Greek church, are very agreeable to the Romiah customs that he thinks 
were used by the popes, about the time that (he) gives account of our dillerences 
as to easter. 

'' This father Innes, in a conversation wiUi my informer, * * « ^ made an 
observation which I fear is too true. In coovenation with the company, who 
were all protestants, he said he did not know what to make of those who had 
departed from the catholic church ; that as far as he could observe generally, 
they were leaving the foundations of Christianity, and scarce deserved the name 
of Christians. He heard that there were departures and great looseness in 
Holland. That as he came through England, he found most of the bishops there 
gone off from their articles, and gone into Doctor Clerk's scheme. Tluit the 
dissenters were many of tliem falling much in with the same method, and com- 
ing near them. That he was glad to find his countrymen in Scotland not taint- 
ed in the great doctrine of the Trinity, and sound."' 

From the period when we find him rummaging in the Advocates* library, we 
know nothing of Innes, until the publication of his essay in 1739, when he ap- 
pears to have been in London, and makes an apology for verbal inaccuracies, on 
the ground that he writes '' to keep pace with the press." He seems previously 
to this event to have performed an extensive *' bibliographical tour," as the 
manuscripts he quotes are dispersed through various parts of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and the continent 

A running sketch of the state of the knowledge of early Scottish history pre- 
viously to the appearance of this work, may not be unacceptable to those who 
have not paid particuhir attention to that subject, as explanatory of the obstacles 
which the author had to overcome. It is well known that Scotland had a full 



' The name is in a secret hand. 

* Wodrow*8 AnalecUi, M8., Ad. Lib. v. 436. 
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share of the fabulous early history which it is a proud and pleasinc^ f nsk for 
savages to frame, and wliich generally protrudes itself into the knowledge pos- 
sessed by civilized ages, from the unwillingness of mankind to diminish their 
own claims to consideration, by lessening the glory of their ancestors. The 
form and consistence of that genealogy which traced the first of Scottish kings 
to a period some centuries before the Christian era, seems to have been concocted 
by the Highland senachies, who sang the descent of our monarchs at their 
coronation. Andrew Wyntoun and John Fordun soberly incorporated the long 
line thus framed into their chronicle of the Scottish nation from the commence- 
ment of the world. Major followed their example with some variations, and 
GeoflVy of Monmouth and Geoffry Keating, respectively incorporated the whole 
with English and Irish history, the latter much about the same period when 
Innes wrote, busying himself with tracing the matter to a period anterior to the 
deluge. The rich and grotesque garb of fable which the whole assumed under 
Hector Bcece is known to many, if not in the original crabbed Latin, at least in 
the simple translation of Bellenden. It is discreditable to the memory of 
Buchanan, that, instead of directing his acute mind to the discovery of truth, he 
adopted, in many respects, the genealogy just sanctioned, and prepared lives for 
the monarchs created by fiction, suited as practical comments on his own politi- 
cal views. The fables had now received the sanction of. a classical authority — 
Scotland was called x«r* iioxr.Vf '* the ancient kingdom ;^ and grave English- 
men wondered at the hoary antiquity of our line of monarchs. At length, when 
the antiquity of the race of England had been curtailed, some thought it unfit 
that that of Scotland should remain untouched — and several English antiquaries, 
such as Humphry Lhuyd, bishop Usher, bishop Lloyd, and bishop Nicholson, 
bestowed some calm hints on its improbability, whidi were speedily drowned by 
the fierce replies of the Scottish antiquaries, headed by Sir George M*Kenzie. 

Such was the state of historical knowledge in Scotland when Innes wrote ; and 
a Scotsman dared to look the line of ancestry claimed by his monarch calmly in 
the face, and, after due consideration, to strike from it forty crowned heads. 
The essay is divided into four parts, in which the author successively treats, — 
of the progress of the Romans in Scotland— of the history of the Maeals, the 
Strathclydo Britons or Welsh, who existed in the southern part of Scotland — of 
that of the Caledonians or Ficts, who inhabited the whole of the northern por- 
tion previously to the arrival of the Sooti from Ireland — and of the Scots, the 
ancestors of the present Highlanders. Examining the foundation on which 
Bcece supports his forty supernumerary kings, he shows, by rery good negative 
evidence, that two chroniclers, on which that author lays the burden of much of 
his extraordinary matter, named Veremund and Campbell, never existed, and 
shows that the genealogists had, by an ingenious device, made Fergus the first, 
king of the Scots, Fergus the »ecand, and had placed another Fergus sufficiently 
far behind him in chronology, to admit a complement of kings to be placed be- 
twixt the two. Besides the detection of the fabulous part of our history, this 
work supplies us with an excellent critical dissertation on the various early in- 
habitants of the country ; and the author has, with much pains and care, added 
an appendix of original documents, which have been highly useful to inquirers 
into Scottish history. The language in which the whole is clothed is simple, 
pleasing, and far more conect than that of most Scotsmen who wrote during the 
same period ; while there is a calm dignity, and a philosophical correctness in 
the arguments, previously unknown to the subject, and which, it had been well 
if those who have followed the same track had imitated. Pinkerton, who would 
allow no man to be prejudiced on the subject of Scotland with impunity except 
himself, never can mention the work of Innes without some token of respect. 
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" This worky^ he tay*, " form a grand «poeh in our antiqnitiety and was 
the first that led the way to rational criticism ou them : his industry, coolness, 
judgment, and geneml aoouracy, recommend him as the best antiquary that Scot- 
land has yet produced."'' While concurring, however, in any praise vihlfh we 
observe to have been elicited by this too much neglected work, we most remark, 
that it is blemished by a portion of it being evidently prepared with the politi- 
cal view of supporting the doctrine of the divine right of kings, which Inncs cs 
a Jacobite probably respected, and as an adherent of the exiled house, felt him- 
self called on to support.^ He is probably right in presuming that Buchanan 
knew well the falsehood of many of the facts he stated, but it was as unnecessary 
that he should answer the argiiments which Budianan, in the separate treatise, 
'' De Jure Regni apud Scotos,** may have been prewmed to have derived froiu. 
such facts, as it was for Buchanan to erect so great a mass of fable ; while the 
dissertation he has given us on the fruitful subject of the conduct of queen Mary, 
is somewhat of an excrescence in a dissertation on the early inhabitants of Scot- 
land. 

The political bias of this portion of the work is avowed in the preface, where 
the author observes that the statements of Buchanan, ** fiir from doing any real 
honour to our country, or contributing, as all historical accounts ought to do, to 
the benefit of posterity, and to the mutual happiness of king and people, do 
rather bring a reproach upon the country, and furnish a handle to turbulent 
spirits, to disturb the quiet and peace, and by consequence the happiness of the 
inhabitants ;'*' yet even this subject is handled with so much calmness that it 
may rather be termed a defect, than a fiuilt 

Besides the great work which he wrote, Innes Is supposed to have been the 
compiler of a book of considerable interest and importance. It is pretty well 
known tlut a manuscript of the life of king James II., written by himself, 
existed for some time in the Scots college of Paris, where it was carefully 
concealed from observation. This valuable work is believed, on too certain 
grounds, to have been reduced to ashes during the French Revolution ; but an 
abstract of it, which was discovered in Italy, was published by Mr Stanyers 
Clarke in 18(J6, and is supposed by well informed persons to have been the 
work of father Innes.** We have been enabled to trace this supposition to no 
better source than a presumption from the droumstanoes in which Innes was 
placed, and to the absence of any other name which can reasonably be assigned. 
There is, indeed, a document extant, which might afibrd ground for a contrary 
supposition. In 1740, Carte, the historian, received an order from James 
Edgar, secretary to the Pretender, addressed to the Messrs Innes, permitting 
him to inspect the life writ by Mr Dicoonson, in consequence of ro^ ordem, 
all taken out of and supported by the late king's manuscripts ; but it has been 
urged, on the other hand, that there were at least two copies of the compilation, 
one of which may have been trantcribed by Mr Dicoonson, while in that pub- 
liihed, there are one or two Scotticisms, which point at such a person as Innes. 
Little can be made of a comparison betwixt the style of this work and thai of 

' Pinkerton*B Inquiry, Introduction, 66—7. 

* We caiinot avoid coupling with this feature, the drcumstanoe of our having heard it 
whispered In the antiquarian world, tliat a correspondence between Innes and the court of St 
Germains, lately discovered, siiows this to have been the avowed purpose of the author. This 
we have heard, however, in so vagueamaiuier, that we dare not draw any conclusions against 
the fair intentions of Iiuies» farther than as they may be gathered from his own writingai 

* Preface, 10. 

* In the Edinburgh Review we discover the following note i — ** It is the opinion of the pn> 
tent preserver of the narrative, that it was comuiled from original documents by Thomns 
Inne^ one of the superiors of the college, and author of a work entitled * A Critical Eesay on 
the Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland.'— ilr<. on VoxU lije (fJamet II. Ed. Hev, xii. 280. 
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Uie essay, without an extremely minute examination, as Innes indulged in few 
peculiarities; but there is to be found in it a general resemblance, certainly mors 
close than what could be caused by mere identity of period. 

We are enabled to give but one other notice bearing on the life of this indi- 
▼iduaL In the portion of the life of James II., transcribed into the cheTalier 
Rarasay^s History of Turenne, there is a certificate by the superiors of the Scots 
college at Paris, dated 34th December, 1734, signed by ** Louis Inesse, late 
principal, Alexander Whiteford, principal, and Thomas Inesse, sub-principal." 
llie Louis Innes who had acted as principal, must be the brother to the historian 
mentioned by Wodrow. 

IRVINE, Ghiustopmbb, an antiquary, philologist, and physician, lijed in 
the serenteenth century, and was a younger son of the family of Irvine of Bon- 
shaw in Lanarkshire. Like his relation, who rendered himself infamous in the 
cause of royalty by seizing Donald Cargill, Christopher Irvine was a devoted 
adherent of the Stuaits and of episcopacy. He was turned out of the college 
of Edinburgh in 1638 or 1639, in consequence of his resisting the national co- 
venant ; and by some connexion, the nature of which is not known, with the 
Irish trouUes, which happened not long after, he lost a plentiful patrimony. 
Of these circumstances he himself informs us, in the address appended to one of 
his works, as well as of the facts, that ** after his tnvels, the cruel saints were 
pleased to mortify him seventeen nights with bread and water ;^ and even after 
having recalled an act of banishment which they had formerly passed against 
him, subjected him to the fate of absolute starvation, with only the dubious al- 
ternative of " teaching grammar.^ Having adopted the latter course, we have 
ascertained from another source ^ that he was schoolmaster first at Leith, and af^ 
terwards at Preston. In the course of his exertions in this capacity, he was led 
to initiate his pupils in Scottish history ; and it was out of the information col- 
lected for that purpose, along witli some notes he received from Mr Alexander 
Home and Mr Thomas Crawford, formerly professors of humanity in Edinburgh 
university, that he compiled his Nomenclature of Scottish History, the work by 
which he is best known. Some time during the commonwealth, he i4»pears to 
have resumed the profession to which he was bred, and practised first as a 
surgeon, and finally as a physician in Edinburgh, at the same time that he held 
a medical appointment in the army of general Monk, by which Scotland was 
then garrisoned. 

We have not been able to discover any earlier publication of Christopher 
Irvine than a small and very rare volume, entitled Bellum Grammaticale, which 
appeared at Edinburgh in 1650, but of the nature of which, not having seen it, 
we cannot speak. His second performance was a small volume, now also very 
rare, having the following elaborate title : ** Medicina Magnetica ; or the rare 
and wonderful art of curing by sympathy, laid open in aphorisms, proved in con- 
clusions, and digested into an easy method drawn from both ; wherein the con- 
nexion of the causes and efiTects of these strange operations, are move fully dis- 
covered than heretofore. All cleared and confiniied, by pithy reasons, true 
experiments, and pleasant relations, preserved and published as a mastei^piece 
in this skill, by C. de Iryngio, chirurgo-medicine in the army. Printed in the 
year 1656.^ The dedication, which is dated from Edinburgh, June 3, 1656, 
and is signed ** C. Irvine,^ is addressed to general Monk, as ** chief captain of 
those forces among whom for diverse years / haw terved and prospered ;*' and 
speaking of the kindness of the commander toward his inferiora, he continues — 
** This is observed by all ; this hath been my experience so oft as I had need of 
4avour and protection.** We may from these passages argue, that, at the period 
1 Sibbald'8 Bibllotheca ScoUco, MS. Adv. Lib. 
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when he composed this book, Inrine himself was a man of respectable standing 
as to yean, and had not found it inconsistent with his loyalist principles to take 
office under Cromwell The work itself is a true literary curiosity. The mon- 
strous and fanciful doctrines which crowd the pages of Paracelsus and Cardan^ 
and which had begun at that period to sink before the demand for logical proot 
and practical experience, which more accurate minds had made, are here re- 
rired, and eren exaggerated ; while the imagination of the writer seems to hare 
laboured in all quarters of nature, to discover grotesque absurdities. The book, 
it will be remarked, is a treatise on animal magnetism. We would give his 
receipt for the method of manufacturing " an animal magnet,'* did we dare, but 
propriety compels us to retain our comments for the less original portion of the 
work. The principles of the author, de omnidtu rebu» etquiAutidam aliU, are 
laid down in '* an hundred aphorisms,*' which are of such a nature as the fol- 
lowing : '* Neither soub, nor pure spiriti, nor intelligencies can work upon 
bodie», but by means of the 9pirii ; for two extremes cannot be joined together 
without a mean, therefore,'* it is justly and conclusively argued, " demons ap- 
pear not but after sacrifices used." — '' He that can join a spirit impregnat with the 
virtue of one bodie with another, that is now disposed to change, may pro«luce 
many miracles and monsters.** — '' He that can by light draw light out of things, 
or multiply light with light, he knoweth how to adde the universal spirit of life 
to the particular spirit of life, and by this addition do wonders," &c. Nor is his 
method of supporting his aphorisms by proof less original and conclusive. The 
readers of Hudibros will recollect the story taken from Helemont, of the man 
who, having lost his nose, procured a new one to be cut from the limb of a por- 
ter, on whose death the unfortunate nose grew cold and fell oAI The reason- 
ing of Mr Christopher Irvine on this matter is peculiarly metaphysical. " Is 
not," he says, " all our doctrine here confirmed clearer than the light? was not 
the insititious nose as animated at the first, so still informed with the soul of the 
porter P Neither had it any from the man whose nose now it was made, but only 
nourishment ; the power of the assimilation which it hath from its proper form, 
it took it not from him but from the porter, of whom it was yet truly a part ; 
and who dying, the nose became a dead nose, and did immediately tend to cor- 
ruption. But who doth not here see, most openly and evidently, a concatena- 
tion ? otherwise, how could the nose of one that was at Bolonia, enform the nose 
of one that was at Brussels, but by means of a concatenation ?" The curiosity of 
the matter, presenting a specimen of the speculations in which several Scottish 
philosophers at that period indulged, may excuse these extracts. 

The work to which Irvine's name is most frequently attached, is the *' His- 
torian Scotica Nomenclatura Latino-Vernacula;" an explanatory dictionary of 
the Latin proper names made use of in Scottish history, published at Edinburgh 
in 1682, and re-published in 1819. The editor of the reprint observes, that h€ 
** intended, along with the present edition, to have given the public a short 
sketch of the life of the author; but this intention he has been obliged to relin- 
quish from want of materials. To numerous enquiries, in many directions, no 
satisfactory answer was procured, and the editor mentions with regret, that ho 
knows nothing more of this eminent literary character, and profound philologist, 
than can be collected from his address to the reader." The dedication is to the 
duke of York ; and if we had not been furnished with vast specimens of the ca- 
pacity of royal slomariis at tliat period for flattery, we might have suspected 
Mr Christopher of a little quizzing, when he enlarges on the moderation, the 
generosity, the kindness to friends, the forgiveness to enemies, displayed by the 
prince, and especially on his having " so firmly on solid grounds establislied the 
(irotestant religion.** Among the other eulogiunis is one which may be inter- 
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preted as somewhat apologetical on the part of the author, in as far as respects 
his own conduct '* The neglected sufferer for loyalty is now taken into care 
and favour, and they that have recovered better principles, are not reproached 
nor passed by ; their transgressions are forgot, and time allowed to take off 
their evil habit^* The Nomenclature is a brief general biographical and to- 
pographical dictionary of Scotland. With a firm adherence to the fabulous 
early history, the author shows vast general reading ; but, like most authors of 
the age, he seems to hare considered Scotland the centre of greatness, and all 
other transactions in the world as naturally merging into a connexion' with it. 
Thus in juxtaposition with Argyle, we find ''Argivi, Argos, and Arii." And 
the Dee is discussed beside the Danube. 

From the address attached to this volume, we learn that its publication was 
occasioned by his recent dismissal from the king's service. '' And now," he 
says, '* being, as it seemeth by a cruel misrepresentation, turned out of my pub- 
lic employment and livelyhood, which the defender of the sincere will return, I 
have at the desire of the printer, in this interval, revised, frc" Taking the 
dedication in connexion with this circumstance, there can be little doubt as to 
the particular object of that composition ; and from another document it would 
appear that he was not unsuccessful in his design. An act of parliament, dated 
three years later than the publication of tlie Nomenclature, and ratifying an act 
of privy council, which had reserved to Irvine the privilege of acting as a physi- 
cian, independent of the College of Physicians of Edinburgh, just established, 
proceeds upon a statement by the learned man himself, that " he has been bred 
liberally in these arts and places that fit men for the practice of physick and 
chirurgery, and has received all the degrees of the schools that give ornament 
and authority in these professions, and lias practised the same the space of thertie 
years in the eminentest places and among yei7 considerable persons in this 
island, and has, by vertue of commissions from his royal master, exerced the 
dutie of cherurgeon of his guards of horse twenty-eight years together, and has 
had the charge of chief physician and chirurgeon of his arroie.''^ He then states, 
that he wishes to pmctise his profession in peace, in the city of Edinburgh, of 
whidi he is a burgess, and hopes the council '' would be pleased not to suffer him, 
by any new gift or patent to be stated under the partial humors or affronts of 
(a) new incorporation or college of physicians, composed of men that are alto- 
gether his juniors (save doctor Hay) in the studies of phylosophie and practise 
of physick.'* 



JACK, or JACH^US, Gilbkrt, an eminent metaphysician and medical 
writer, and professor of philosophy at Leyden, was bom at Aberdeen, as has 
been asserted, (although there seems but slight ground for fixing the date so 
precisely,) in the year 1578. Early in life, and apparently before he had com- 
menced a regular series of literary study, he lost his father, and was committed 
by his mother to the private tuition of a person named Thomas Cargill. He af- 
terwards studied under Robert Howie : and as that individual was made prin* 
cipal of Marischal college, on iu erection into a university, in 1593, it is pro- 
bable that Jack obtained a portion of his university education at Aberdeen, 
although he is mentioned by Kreher as having studied philosophy at St Andrews, 
* Acts of the Scottish parliament, viii. 6S0-5S1. 
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where he was uDder the Uiiiion of Robert Hay, an eminent theologitt By 
the advice of his tutor, who probably detected in his mind the dawnings of high 
talent. Jack continued his studies in the universities on the continent. He re- 
mained for some time at the colleges of Herbom and Helmstadt ; when, incited 
by the high fame of the university of Leyden, he removed thither, and sought 
employment as a private teacher, in expectation of eventually obtaining a pro- 
fessorship. His ambition was at length gratiiied, by his appointment, in 1604, to 
what has been in general terms called the philosophical chair of that celebrated in- 
stitution. Scotland, which seems to have acquired a permanent celebrity from the 
numerous persevering and ambitious men it has dispersed through the world, was 
at no time so fruitful in its supply of eminent men as during the life-tiuie of the 
subject of our memoir. Adulphus Vorstius, a person known to fame chiefly 
from his tributes to tlie memory of some eminent friends, and colleague of Jack 
in the university of Leyden, in a funeral omtion to his memory, from which 
the materiab for a memoir of Jack are chiefly derived, mentions that at the 
period we allude to, there was scarcely a college in Europe of any celebrity, 
which did not number a Scotsman among its professors : and whether from the 
meagre tuition in our own universities, or other causes, most of the Scotsmen 
celebrated for learning at that period — and they were not a few^began their 
career of fame abroad. In the works, or correspondence of the continental 
scholars of the seventeenth century, we frequently meet with names of Scotsmen 
now forgotten in their native country, and that of Jack frequently occurs, ac- 
companied with many indications of respect He is said to have been the first 
who taught metaphysics at Leyden, a statement from which we may at least 
presume, that he opened new brandies of inquiry, and was celebrated for the 
originality of the system he inculcated. During his professorship at Leyden he 
studied medicine, and took his degree in that science in 1611. 

In 1612, appeared his first work, " Institutiones Physicse, Juventutis Lugdu- 
nensis Studiis potissimum dicatie/* republished with notes in 1616. This trea- 
tise is dedicated to Matthew Overbeguius (Overbeke), and is in the usual manner 
prefaced by laudatory addresses, which are from the pens of men of celebrity-. 
Daniel Heinsius, Greek professor of Leyden, (who appropriately uses his pro- 
fessional language,) Gaspard Barlseus, the professor of logic at Leyden, and 
Theodore Schrevelius (probably father to the Lexicographer Oomelius). This 
work, notwithstanding its title, will be readily understood to be generally 
metaphysical, and the portion tending to that species of discussion is that from 
which a modern student will derive most satisfaction. It consists of nine books. 
The first is introductory, containing definitions, &c, the second is De Natura, the 
third De Motu, the fourth De Tempore, the fifth De Caelo, the sixth De Cor- 
pore Misto, the seventh De Meteoris, the eighth De Anima, and the ninth De 
Anima Hationali. Apart from the doctrines now called rulgar errors, for an 
adherence to which the limited bounds of our own knowledge must teach us to 
excuse our forefathers, this work may be perused with interest and even profit. 
To have departed from the text of Aristotle might have been considered equal 
in heresy, to a denial of any of the evident laws of nature ; but if Jack was like 
others, a mere commentator on the great lawgiver of philosophers, he frequent- 
ly clothes original views in correct, clear, and logical language ; his discussions 
on time and motion might not be ungrateful to a student of Hutcheson or Reid ; 
and though almost unknown to his country, and forgotton in his native city, he 
18 no contemptible member of the class of common-sense philosophers of 

' Freheri Theatrum viroram eruditione claroram, ii. IS53. Jactis utriuaque h'nguaB fun- 
damcntis, ad academiam AnJrenjiamablsgatus, philosophia opcram lutvavit. preceptore usus 
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whom Scotland has boosted. In 1734, Jack published another work, entitled 
" Institutiones MedieaB,** republished in 1631. About this period his celebrity 
hnd reached the British isles ; and, like his illustrious friend and comrade Vos- 
sius, the author of the History of Pelagianism, he was inrited to fill the chair of 
civil history at Oxford, a proffer he declined. This eminent mail died on the 
'I7th day of April, 1638, learing behind him a widow and ten children. He 
seems to have been on terms of intimate and friendly familiai'ity with the 
greatest men of the age. He is said to have been a hard student, to have pos- 
sessed vast powers of memory, and to have been more attentive to the ele- 
gancies of Ufe, and to his personal appearance, than scholars then generally | 
were. I 

JACK, or JAGHEUS, Thomas, a classical scholar of eminence, and author of I < 
the ** Onomasticon Poeticum.** The period of the birth of this author is unknown : ' 
Dr M'Grie has with his usual industry made investigations into his history, but { 
excepting the drcumstanoes to be discovered from tlie dedication to his work, 
none but a few barren facts have been found, which must have ill repaid the I 
labours of the search. He was master of the grammar school at Glasgow, but at | 
what period he entered that seminary is unknown. He relinquished the situ»> : 
tion in 1574, and became minister of the neighbouring parish of Eastwood, 
from which, in the manner of the time, he dates his book ^* ex sylva vulgo dicta : 
orierdali ;" his work is entitled ** Onomasticon Poeticum, sive propriorum quibus < \ 
in suis roonumentis usi sunt veteres PoetA, brevis descriptio Poetics ;" it is ' ' 
neatly printed in quarto, by Waldegrave, 1 598, and is now very rare. It may 
be described as a versified topographical dictionary of the localities of classical i 
poetry, expressing in a brief sentence, seldom exceeding a couple of lines, some 
characteristic, which may remind the student of the subject of his readings. He j I 
mentions that he has found the system advantageous by experiment ; and most of 
our readers will be reminded of the repeated attempts to teach the rules of 
grammar, and other matters necessary to be committed to memory, in a similar 
manner. The subject did not admit of much elegance, and the chief merit of 
the author will be acknowledged in the perseverance which has amassed so many 
references to subfects of classical research. A quotation of the fint few lines 
may not be unacceptable : 

** Caucaseus vatos Abaris ventum profiitur, 
Aiigivum bis sextus AJbes rex, martia in arnus 
Acer, Hypermnestn Lynoeoque parentibus ortus; 
Hinc et Abantiadum series dat jura PeLugii^ 
Ex nube Ixion Centaurum gigiiit Abantem. 
JBneas oomitem quo nomine clarus habebat 
JE^ypti ad fines Abatos jacet Insula dives t 
Quam nrcum armavit lino natura tenad, 
Annifer» Thrads quondam urbs Abdera Celebris." 

This passage contains the accounts of Abaris, Abantiadae, Abas, Abatos^ and 
Abdera. 

In the dedication, which is addressed to James, eldest son of Claud Hamilton, 
oommendator of Paisley, a pupil of the author. Jack complacently mentions, 
that he had been induced to publish by the recommendation of Andrew Melville 
and Buchanan, and that the latter eminent person had revised the work, and sub- 
mitted to a counter revision of works of his own. Prefixed to the Ononusticon are 
encomiastic verses by Robert Pollodc, Hercules Pollock, Patrick Sharpe, Andrew 
Melville, and Sir Thomas Craig. Dr M'Crie has discovered that Thomas Jack, as 
minister of Ruiherglen, was one of those who, in 1 582, opposed the election of Ro* 
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bert Montgomery as archbishop of Glasgow. He appears to have been a member 
of the General Assembly in 1 5U0 ; he is mentioned in 1 593, as a minister within 
the bounds of the presbytery of Paisley, and must hare died in 1596, as appears 
from the Testament Testouientar of '' £uphame Wylie, relict of umquhill Mr 
Thomas Jak, miii*^* at Eastwod." 

JAMES L, king of ScoU, and illustrious both in political and literary history, 
was bom at Dunfermline in the year 1394. He ^vas the third son of Robert 
III., king of Scou, (whose father, Robert II., was the first sovereign of the 
Stuart family by his consort Annabella, or Annaple Diummond, daughter of Sir 
John Drummond of Stobhall, ancestor of the noble family of Perth. It appears 
that Jolin Stuart, for such was the real name of Robert III., had married Anna- 
ple Drummond at a period antecedent to the year 1358 ; as in 1357, he and his 
wife received a charter of the earldom of Athol from David II. The unusual 
period of thirty-seven years at least, must thus have elapsed between the mar- 
riage of the parents and the birth of their distinguished son. Their eldest child, 
David, born in 1373, and created duke of Rothesay, was starved to death by his 
uncle tlie dukA of Albany in 1403 ; a second son, John, died in infancy. The 
inheritance of the crown was thus opened upon prince James at the age of eight 
years, but under circumstances which rendered the prospect less agreeable than 
dangerous. The imbecility of Robert III. had permitted the reins of govern- 
ment to be assumed by his brother the duke of Albany, who meditated a trans- 
ference of the sovereignty to his own family, and scrupled at no measures which 
might promise to aid him in his object There was the greatest reason to ap- 
prehend that prince James, as well as his elder brother the duke of Rothesay, 
would be removed by some foul means, through the machinations of Albany ; 
after which, the existence of the king's female children would present but a 
trifling obstacle to his assuming the rights of heir presumptive. 

The education of prince James was early confided to Wardlaw, bishop of St 
Andrews, the learned and excellent prelate, who, in founding the university in 
his metropolitan city, became the originator of that valuable class of institutions 
in Scotland. Sinclair, earl of Orkney, and Sir David Fleming of Cumbernauld, 
M'ere among the barons who superintended the instruction of the prince in mar- 
tial and athletic exercises. For the express purpose of saving him from the 
fangs of his uncle, it was resolved by the king, in 1405, to send him to the 
court of Charles VI. of Fiance, where he might at once be safer in person, and 
receive a superior education to what could be obtained in his own country. 
With this view the young prince was privately conducted to East Lothian, and 
embarked on board a vessel at the isle of the Bass, along with the earl of Orkney 
and a small party of friends. It would appear that he thus escaped his uncle by 
a very narrow chance, as Sir David Fleming, in returning from the place of 
embarkation, was set upon at Long-Hermandstone by the retainers of that 
wicked personage, and cruelly slain. 

James pursued his voyage towards France, till, cruising along the coast of 
Norfolk, his vessel was seized by a squadron of armed merchantmen, commanded 
by John Jolyff, and belonging to the port of Clay. Though this event took 
place in the time of a truce between the two countries, (April 13, 1405 J Henry 
IV. of England reconciled his conscience to the detention of the prince, for 
which, indeed, it is highly probable he had made some arrangements previously 
with the duke of Albany, his faithful ally, and the imitator of his conduct 
When the earl of Orkney presented a remonstrance against such an unjustifiable 
act, asserting that the education of the prince was the sole object of his voyage 
to France, he turned it oflT with a jest, to the efiect, that he was as well ac- 
quainted with the French language, and could teach it as well as the king of 
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France/ lo that the prince would lose nothing by remaining where he wbm. 
He soon showed, howerer, the ralue which he attached to the possession of the 
prince's person, by shutting him up in the castle of Pevensey in Sussex. The 
aged king of Scotland sank under this new calamity; and, dying April 4, 1406, 
left ihe nominal sovereignty to his captire son, but the real power of the state to 
his flagitious brother, the duke of Albany, who assumed the title of governor. 

Having no design against the mind of his captive, Henry furnished him in a 
liberal manner with the means of continuing his education. Sir John Pelham, 
the constable of Fevensey castle, and one of the most distinguished knights of 
tlie age, was appointed his governor ; and mastera were provided for instnicting 
him in various accomplishments and branches of knowledge. To quote the 
words of Mr Tytler,' ''In all athletic and manly exeroises, in the use of his 
weapons, in his skill in horsemanship, his speed in running, his strength and 
dexterity as a wrestler, his firm and fair aim as a joister and toumeyer, the 
young king is allowed by all contemporary writers to have arrived at a pitch of 
excellence which left most of his own age far behind him ; and as he advanced 
to maturity, his figure, although not so tall as to be majestic or imposing, was, 
from its make, peculiarly adapted for excellence in such acoomplishmentk His 
chest was broad and full, his arms somewhat long and muscuUur, his flanks thin 
and spare, and his limbs beautifully formed ; so as to combine elegance and 
lightness with strength. In throwing the hammer, and propelling, or, to use the 
Scottish phrase, ' putting ' the stone, and in skill in archery, we have the testi- 
mony of an ancient chronicle, tliat none in his own dominions could surpass 
him. * * « To skill in warlike exercises, every youthful candidate 
for honour and for knighthood was expected to unite a variety of more 
pacific and elegant accomplishments, which were intended to render him a de- 
lightful companion in the hall, as the others were calculated to make him a 
formidable enemy in the field. The science of music, both instrumental and 
vocal ; the composition and recitation of ballads, roundelays, and other minor 
pieces of poetry ; an acquaintance with the romances and the writings of the 
popular poets of the times — were all essential branches in the system of educa- 
tion which was then adopted in the castle of any feudal chief; and from Pelham, 
who had himself been brought up as the squire of the duke of Lancaster, we 
may be confident that the Scottish king received every advantage which could 
be conferred by skilful instructors, and by the most ample opportunities of cul- 
tivation and improvement. Such lessons and exhibitions, however, might have 
been thrown away upon many, but James had been born with those natural ca- 
pacities which fitted him to excel in them. He possessed a fine and correct 
musical ear; a voice which was rich, flexible, and sufiiciently powerful for 
chamber music ; and an enthusiastic delight in the art, which, unless controlled 
by strong good sense, and a feeling of the higher destinies to which he was 
called, might have led to a dangerous devotion to it. * * Cut off for a long 
and tedious period from his crown and his people, James could afford to spend 
many hours each day in the cultivation of accomplishments to which, under other 
circumstances, it would have been criminal to have given up so much of his 
time. And this will easily account for that high musical excellence to which he 
undoubtedly attained, and will explain the great variety of instruments upon 
which he performed. * * He was acquainted with the Latin language, as 
fnr, at least* as was permitted by the rude and harbarous condition in which it 
existed previous to the revival of letters. In theology, oratory, and grammar — 
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in the ciril and canon laws, he waa instructed by the belt matten ; and an ao- 
qualntanca with Norman- French was necessarily acquired at a court where it wua 
still currently spoken and highly cultivated. Devoted, however, as he %vas to 
these pursuits, James appears to have ([^ven his mind with a still stronger bias 
to the study of English poetry, choosing Chaucer and Gower for his masters in 
the art, and entering with the utmost ardour into the great object of the 5rst of 
these illustrious men — the improvement of the English language, the production 
of easy and natural rhymes, and the refinement of poetical numbers from the 
rude compositions which had preceded him." 

Thus passed years of restraint, unmarked by any other incident tlian removal 
from one place of captivity to another, till the death of Henry IV. in 1414. 
On the very day after this event, the '* gallant '' Henry V. ordered his royal pri- 
soner to be removed to close confinement in the Tower. In general, however, the 
restraint imposed upon the young king was not inconsistent with his enjoyment 
of the pleasures of life, among which one of the most agreeable must have been 
the intercourse which he was allowed to hold with his Scottish friends. It is the 
opinion of Mr Tytler, Uiat the policy of the English kings in this matter was 
much regulated by the terror in which they held a mysterious person residing 
at the Scottish court, under the designation of king Richard, and who was the 
object of perpetual conspiracies among the enemies of the house of Lancaster. It 
is at least highly probable that Albany kept up that personage as a kind of bug- 
bear, to induce the English monarch to keep a close guard over his nephew. 

The duke of Albany died in 1419, and was succeeded as governor by his 
eldest son Murdoch, who was as weak as his father had been energetic and am- 
bitious. About the same time, a large party of Scottish knights and their re- 
tainers proceeded, under the command of the earl of Buchau, second son of 
Albany, to assist the French king in repelling tlie efforts which Henry V. of 
England was making to gain the sovereignty of France. In the hope, perhaps, 
of gaining his deliverance, James was persuaded by king Henry to accompany 
him to France, and to join with him in taking the opposite side to that which 
was assumed by this party of his subjects. But of this part of his life no clear 
account is preserved ; only the consideration which he attained with the English 
king is amply proved by liis acting (1422) as chief mourner at his funeraL 
This, however, was an event which he had little reason to regret, as it opened a 
prospect of his obtaining his liberty, a circumstance which would scarcely have 
taken place during the life of Henry ; or, at least, while that prince lived, James 
could not look forward to any definite period for the termination of his cap- 
tivity. 

The duke of Bedford, who was appointed protector of England on the death 
of Henry, adopting a wiser policy with regard to Scotland than that monarch 
had pursued, offered to deliver up the Scottish king on payment of a ransom of 
forty thousand pounds, to be paid within six years by half yearly payments, and 
that hostages should be given for the faithful liquidation of the debt The 
English, disavowing the term ransom as derogatory, in this instance, to the na-^ 
tional character and dignity, alleged that the pecuniary consideration was de- 
manded as payment of the king's maintenance while in England ; but as Henry 
V. allowed only £700 a-year for this purpose, and the term of James's captivity 
was about nineteen years, giving thus an amount of something more than 
£13,000 altogether, it is pretty evident that they did not intend to be losers by 
the transaction — though, as the money was never paid, they certainly were not 
gainers. After a good deal of delay, and much discussion on both sides, the ar- 
rangement for the liberation of ^e king was finally adjusted by the Scottish 
eommissloners, who proceeded to London for that purpose, on the 9tli of March, 
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1433 ; and aroongat other securities for the stipulated sum, tendered that of the 
burghs of Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen. Previously to his leaving 
England, James married Joanna, daughter of the duchess of Clarence, niece of 
Richard II. To this lady the Scottish monarch had been long attached. Her 
beauty had inspired his muse, and was the frequent theme of his song. Amongst 
the poems attributed to the royal poet, there is one, entitled ** A Sang on Ab- 
sence,** beginning ** Sen tliat the eyne that workis my weilfair,** in which he 
bewails, in strains breathing the warmest and most ardent attachment, the ab* 
senoe of his mistress ; and in the still more elaborate production of the '* King's 
Quair," he thus speaks of her : — 

** Of hir array, the form gif I fall write 
Toward her goldin haire aiid rich atyre, 
In fret wise oourhit with perlis while ; 
And grete biUas lemyng as the fire, 
With many ane emeront and saphire ; 
And on hir hide a chaplet fresh of hewe 
Of plumy? partit rede, and white, and blue.*" 

In this beautiful poem the enamoured king describes himself as having Br^t 
fallen in love with his future queen, as she was ^Talking in the gardens 
under the tower at Windsor in which he was confined. 

It it probable that he lost no time in making his fair enslaver aware of the 
conquest ^e had made, and it is also likely that her walks under the tower were 
not rendered less frequent by the discovery. The splendour of Joanna's dress, 
as described in this poem, is very remarkable. She seems to have been covered 
with jewels, and to have been altogether airayed in the utmost magnificence ; 
not improbably, in the consciousness of the eyes that were upon her. The 
result, at all events, shows that the captive prince must have found means sooner 
or later of communicating with the fair idol of his affections. 

The marriage ceremony was performed at the churdi of St Mary's Overy in 
South wark ; the king receiving with his bride as her marriage portion, a dis- 
charge for ton thousand pounds of his ransom money ! 

James was in the thirtieth year of his age when he was restored to his liberty 
and his ktngdom. Proceeding first to Edinburgh, where he celebrated the 
festival of Easter, he afterwards went on to Scone, accompanied by his queen, 
where they were both solemnly crowned ; Murdoch duke of Albany, as earl of 
Fife, performing the oetemony of installing the sovereign on the throne. 

Immediately after the coronation, James convoked a parliament in Perth, 
and by the proceedings of that assembly, gave intimation to the kingdom of the 
commencement of a vigorous reign. Amongst many other wise and judicious 
ordinations, this national council enacted, that the king's peace should be firmly 
held, and no private wan allowed, and that no man should travel with a greater 
number of retainers than he could maintain ; that a sufficient administration of 
law be appointed throOghout the realm'; and that no extortion from churchmen or 
fanners in particular, be admitted. James had early been impressed with the 
necessity of arresting with a vigorous and unsparing hand, the progress of that 
system of fraud and rapine to which the country had been a prey during the 
regencies that preceded his accession to the throne ; a policy which, perhaps, 
though both necessary and just, there is some reason to believe he carried too 
far, or at least prosecuted with a mind not tempered by judicious and humane 
considerations. When first informed, on his arrival in the kingdom, of the law- 
lessness which prevailed in it, he is said to have exclaimed, *' By the help of 
God, though I should myself lead the life of a dog, I shall make the key keep 
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Ihe castle, and the bush secure the cow.** Than such a resolution as this, nothing 
could have been wiser or more praiseworthy, and he certainly did all he could, 
and probably more than he oug^ht, to accomplish the desirable end uhich the 
sentiment proposed; but he seems to have been somewhat indiscriminating in his | 
vengeance. This indiscrimination may be only apparent, and may derive its I 
character from the imperfectness of tlie history of that period ; but as we judge 
of the good by what is upon record, we are bound to judge of the bad by the 
same rule ; and it would be rather a singular mischance, if error and misrepresen- 
tation were always and exclusively on the side of the latter. It is, at any rate, 
certain, that a remarkable humanity, or any remarkable inclination to the side of 
mercy, were by no means amongst the number of James's good qualities, numer- 
ous though these assuredly were. With the best intentions towards the improve- 
ment of his kingdom, and the bettering of the condition oi his subjects, James 
had yet the misfortune to excite, at the commencement of his reign, a very general 
feeling of dissatisfaction with his government. 

This, amongst the aristocracy, proceeded from the severity with which he 
threatened to visit their offences ; and amongst the common people, from his 
having imposed a tax to pay the ransom money stipulated for his release from 
captivity. This tax was proposed to be levied at the rate of twelve pennies in 
the pound on all sorts of produce, on farms and annual rents, cattle and grain, 
and to continue for two years. The tax was with great difficulty collected 
the first year, but in the second the popular impatience and dissatisfaction became 
so general and so marked, that the king thought it advisable to abandon it; and the 
consequence was, as already remarked, that the debt was never discharged. The 
reluctance of the nation to pay the price of their prince's freedom may appear 
ungenerous, and as implying an indifference towards him personally; but this is not 
a necessary, nor is it the only conclusion which may be inferred from the circum- 
stance. It is probable that they may have considered the demand of England unrea- 
sonable and unjust, and it certainly was both, seeing that James was no prisoner of 
war, but had been made captive at a time when the two kingdoms were at peace 
with each other. To make him prisoner, therefore, and make him pay for it too, 
seems indeed to have been rather a hard case, and such it was probably esteemed 
by his subjects. The policy which James proposed to adopt, was not limited to 
the suppression of existing evils or to the prevention of their recurrence in time 
to come, but extended to the punishing of offences long since committed, and 
of which, in many instances, Uiough we are told the results, we are left unin- 
formed of the crime. At the outset of his reign he had ordered the arrest of 
Walter, eldest son of. Murdoch, duke of Albany, the late regent, together with 
that of Malcolm Fleming of Cumbernauld, and Thomas Boyd of Kilmarnock ; 
and soon afterwards, taking advantage of the circumstance of a meeting of par- 
liament at Perth, which he had convoked probably for the purpose of bringing 
them within his reach, he ordered the arrest of Murdoch himself, his second son, 
Alexander Stewart, the earls of Douglas, Angus, and March, and twenty other 
gentlemen of note. • 

The vengeance, however, which gave rise to this proceeding, was followed 
out only in the' case of Albany ; at least his punishment only is recorded in the 
accounts given by our historians of this transaction, while all the others are 
allowed to drop out of sight without any further notice of them in connexion 
with that event. Indeed the whole of this period of Scottish history is exceed- 
ingly obscure ; much of it is confused, inconsistent, and inexplicable, and is 
therefore indebted almost wholly to conjecture for any interest it possesses, and 
perhaps no portion of it is more obscure than that which includes the occurrence 
uhich has just been alluded to. The king's vengeance is said to have been 
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exclusirely aimed at Albany. Then, wherefore the arreat of the othen ? 
Because, it is said they were the friends of the late regent, and might have 
defeated the ends of justice had they been left at liberty, or at least might have 
been troublesome in the event of his condemnation. But how is this to be 
ceoonciled with the fact, that several of those arrested with Albany were of the 
jury that found him guilty on his trial, which took place a few weeks afterwards ? 
All that we certainly know of this matter, is, that Murdoch was committed a dose 
prisoner to Carlaveroc castle, while his duchess, Isabella, shared a similar fate 
in Tantallon, and that the king immediately after seized upon, and took posses- 
sion of his castles of Falkland in Fife, and Downe in Menteith ; that soon after- 
wards, Albany, with his two sons, Walter and Alexander, together with the aged 
earl of Lennox, were brought to trial, condemned to death, and beheaded. The 
principal offence, so far as is known, for on this point also, there is much 
obscurity, charged against those unfortunate persons, was their having dilapi- 
dated the royal revenues while the king was captive in England. The fate of 
the two sons of the regent, who were remarkably stout and handsome young 
men, excited a good deal of commiseration. The moment their sentence was 
pronounced, they were led out to execution. Their father and Lennox were 
beheaded on the following day. The scene of this tragedy was a riaing ground 
immediately adjoining Stirling castle. 

It is not improbable, that circunistancea unknown to tis may have warranted 
this instance of sanguinary severity on the part of the king ; but it is unfortu- 
nate for his memory, that these circumstances, if they did exist, should be 
unknown ; for as it now stands, he cannot be acquitted of cruelty in this case, 
as well as some others, otherwise than by alleging, that he was incapable of 
inflicting an unmerited punishment, — a defence more generous than satisfactory. 
The parliaments, however, which James convoked, continued remarkable for the 
wisdom of their decrees, for the number of salutary laws which they enacted, 
and for the anxiety generally which they discovered for the prosperity of the 
kingdom. Amongst the most curious of their laws is one which forbids any man 
who has accused another, from being of the jury on his trial I It is not easy to 
conceive what were the notions of jurisprudence which permitted the existence 
of the practice which this statute is meant to put an end to. The allowing the 
accuser to be one of the jury on the trial of the person he has accused, seems an 
absurdity and impropriety too palpable and gross to be apologized for, even by 
the rudeness and barbarity of the times. Another curious statute of this period 
enacts, that no traveller shall lodge with his triends, but at the common inn. 
The object of this was to encourage these institutions, only about this time first 
established in Scotland. They seem, however, very soon to have become popular, 
as it was shortly afterwards enjoined by act of parliament, that no one should 
remain in taverns after nine o'clock at night This of course ^ins meant only 
to apply to those who resided near the spot, and not to travellers at a distance 
from their homes. 

The subjugation of the Highlands and Islea next occupied the attention of 
the stem and active monarch. These districts were in the most lawless state, 
and neither acknowledged the authority of the parliament nor the king. With 
the view of introducing a better order of things into these savage prorinces, and 
of bringing to condign punishment some of the most turbulent chieftains, James 
assembled a parliament at Inverness, and specially summoned the heads of the 
dans to attend it The summons was obeyed, and about fifty chieftains of 
various degrees of note and power arrived at Inverness at the appointed time, 
and were all made prisoners ; amongst the rest, Alexander, lord of the Isles. 
Several of them were instantly beheaded after a summary trial, the others were 
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diitributed throughoai the different priioiis of the kingdom^ or kept in irard at 
the caitles of the nobility. The greater part of them were afterwards put to 
deatli, and the remainder finally reitored to liberty. With a degree of crueUy 
whicli the case does not seem to wamnt, the countess of Ross, the mother of tlie 
lard of the Isles, was made a prisoner along with her son, and was long detained 
in captirity in the island of Inch Combe in the Firth of Forth. Alexander, after 
a yearns confinement, was allowed to return to his own country, on condition that 
he would in future refrain from all acts of violence ; his mother in the mean 
time being held a hostage for his good conduct 

Equally regardless, however, of his promises and the predicament of his 
parent, he, soon after regaining his liberty, with a large body of followers 
attacked and burned the town of Inverness. James, to revenge this outrage, 
instantly collected an army and marched against the perpetrator, whom he over- 
took in the neighbourhood of Lochaber. A battle ensued, in which the lord 
of the Isles, who is said to have had an army of ten thousand men under him, 
was totally defeated. Humbled by this misfortune, Alexander soon after made 
an attempt to procure a reconciliation with the king, but failing in this, he 
finally resolved to throw himself upon the mercy of the sorereign. With this 
view he came privately to Edinburgh, and attired only in his shirt and drawers, 
he placed himself before the high altar of Holyrood church, and on his knees. i 
in presence of the queen and a number of nobles, presented his naked sword to 
the king. For this act of humiliation and humble submission, his life was spared ; 
but he was ordered into close confinement in the castle of Tantallon. Some 
curious and interesting considerations naturally present themselves when contem- 
plating the transactions just spoken of. Amongst these a wonder is excited to 
find the summons of the king to the fierce, lawless chieftains of the Highlands 
so readily obeyed. To see them walk so tamely into the trap which was laid 
for them, when they must have known, from the previous character of the king, 
that if they once placed themselves within his reach, they might be assured of 
being subjected to punishment Supposing, ag^ain, that they were deceived as to 
his intentions, and liad no idea that he meant them any personal violence, but 
were inveigled within his power by faithless assurances ; it then becomes matter 
of astonishment, that in the very midst of their dans, in the heart of their own 
country, and in the immediate neighbourhood of their inaccessible retreats, the 
king should have been able, without meeting with any resistance, to take into 
custody and carry away as prisoners, no fewer than fifty powerful chieftains, and 
even to put some of them to death upon the spot This wonder is not lessened 
by finding that the lord of the Isles himself coiild bring into the field ten thou- 
sand men, while the greater part of the others could muster from five hundred 
to &VB thousand each ; and it might be thought tliat, however great i^as their 
enmity to each other, they would have made common cause in such a case as 
this, and have all united in rescuing their chiefs from the hands of him who must 
have appeared their common enemy ; but no such effort was made, and the 
whole Highlands as it were looked quietly on and permitted their chief men to 
be carried away into captivity. In the midst of these somewhat inexplicable 
considerations, however, there is one very evident and remarkable circumstance ; 
this is the great power of the king, which could thus enable him to enforce so 
sweeping an act of justice in so remote and barbarous a part of his kingdom ; 
and perhaps a more striking instance of the existence of that extraordinary power, 
and of terror inspired by the royal name, is not to be found in the pages of 
Scottish history. 

The parliament of James, directed evidently by the spirit of the monarch, 
continued from time to time to enact the most salutary laws. In 1427, it was 
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decreed, that a fine of ten pounds should be imposed upon burgesses who, being I 
summoned, should refuse to attend parliament, without showing- satisfactory cause 
for their absence ; and in the same year several acts were passed for the punish- 
ment of murder and felony. The first of these acts, however, was repealed in 
the following year, by introducing a new feature into the legislature of the king- 
dom. The attendance of small barons or freeholders in parliament was dispensed 
with, on condition that each shire sent two commissioners, whose expenses were 
to be paid by the freeholders. Another singular decree was also passed this 
year, enjoining the successors and heirs of prelates and barons to take an oath 
of fidelity to the queen. This was an unusual proceeding , but not an unwise 
one, as it was evidently a provision for the event of the king's death, should it 
happen during the minority of his heir and successor. It did so happen ; and 
though history is silent on the subject, there is reason to believe that the queen 
enjoyed the advantage which the act intended to secura to her. 

In the year 1428, James wisely strengthened the Scottish alliance with France, 
by betrothing his eldest daughter, Margaret, but yet in her infancy, to the 
dauphin, afterwards Louis XL, also at this time a mere child. This contract, 
however, was not carried into effect until tlie year 1436, when the dauphin had 
attained his thirteenth year, and his bride her twelfth. The marriage eventually 
proved an exceedingly unhappy one. The husband of the Scottish princess was 
a man of the worst dispositions, and unfortunately there were others about him 
no less remarkable for their bad qualities. One of these, Jamet de Villy, 
impressed him, by tales which were afterwards proven to be false, with a suspi- 
cion of the dauphiness's fidelity. Though innocent, the unhappy princess was 
so deeply afiected by the infamous accusations which were brought against her, 
that she took to bed, and soon after died of a broken heart, exclaiming before 
she expired, ** Ah ! Jamet, Jamet, you have gained your purpose ;*' such mild 
but affecting expressions being all tint her iiard fate and the malice of her ene- 
mies could elicit from the dying princess. Jamet was ailerwards proven, in a 
legal investigation which took place into the cause of the death of Margaret, to 
be a " scoundrel" and *' common bar.** The death of this princess took place 
nine years after the marriage, and seven after the death of her father ; who, 
had he been alive, would not, it is probable, have permitted the treatment of his 
daughter to have passed without some token of his resentment. 

The short remaining portion of James's life, either from the defectiveness of 
the records of that period, or because they really did not occur, presents us with 
few events of any great importance. Amongst those worthy of any notice, are, 
a commercial league of one hundred years, entered into between Scotland and 
Flanders ; the passing of a sumptuary law, forbidding any one but lords and 
knights, their eldest sons and heirs, from wearing silks and furs; a decree 
declaring all Scotsmen traitors who travel into England without the king's leave. 
Another enjoined all barons and lords having lands on the western or northern 
seas, particularly those opposite to the islands, to furnish a certain number of 
galleys, according to their tenures ; an injunction which was but little attended to. 
In 1431, James renewed the treaty of peace with England, then just expiring, 
for five years. In this year also, a desperate encounter took place at Inverlodiy, 
between Donald Balloch, and the earls of Mar and Caithness, in which the 
former was victorious. The earl of Caithness, with sixteen squires of his family, 
fell in this sanguinary engagement Another conflict, still more deadly, took 
place about the same time in Strathnavern, between Angus Dufl; chief of the 
Mackays of that district, and Angus Moray. There were twelve Imndred men 
on either side, and it is said, that on the termination of the fight there were 
scarcely nine left alive. 
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James, in the mean time, proceeded with hif ayatAm of hostility to the 
nobles, availing himself of every opportunity which presented itself of humbling 
them, and of lessening their power. He threw into prison his own nephews, 
the earl of Douglas, and Sir John Kennedy, and procured the forfeiture of the 
estates of the earl of AX^rch. The reasons for the first act of severity are now 
unknown. That for the second was, that the earl of March's father had been 
engaged in rebellion against the kingdom during the regency of Albany. The 
policy of James in arraying himself against his nobles, and maintaining an at- 
titude of hostility towards them during his reign, seems of very questionable pro- 
priety, to say nothing of the apparent character of unmerited severity which it 
assumes in many instances. He no doubt found on his arrival in the kingdom, 
many crimes to punish amongst that class, and much feudal tyranny to suppress; 
but it is not very evident that his success would have been less, or the object 
which he aimed at less surely accomplished, had he done this with a more lenient 
hand. By making the nobles his friends in place of his enemies, he would as- 
suredly liave established and maintained the peace of the kingdom still more 
effectually than he did. They were men, rude as they were, who would have 
yielded a submission to a personal aflection for their prince, which they would, 
and did refuse to his authority as a ruler. James erred in aiming at governing 
by fear, when he should have governed by love. A splendid proof of his error 
in this particular is presented in the conduct of his great grand-son, James IV. 
who pursued a directly opposite course with regard to his nobles, and with 
results infinitely more favourable to tlie best interests of the kingdom. Only 
one event now of any moment occurs until the premature death of James ; this 
is the siege of Roxburgh. To revenge an attempt which had been made by 
the English to intercept his daughter on her way to France, he raised an army 
of, it has been computed, two hundred thousand men, and marching into England, 
besieged the castle of Roxburgh ; but after spending fifteen days before that strong- 
hold, and expending nearly all the missive arms in the kingdom, he was com- 
pelled to abandon the siege, and to return with his army without having efiected 
any thing at all commensurate with the extent of his preparations, or the pro- 
digious force which accompanied him. The melancholy catastrophe in which 
his existence terminated was now fast approaching, — the result of his own harsh 
conduct and unforgiving disposition. 

The nobles, wearied out with his oppressions, seem latterly to have been re- 
strained only by a want of unanimity amongst themselves from revenging the in- 
juries they had sustained at his hands, or by a want of individual resolution to 
strike the &tal blow. At length one appeared who possessed the courage neces- 
sary for the performance of this desperate deed. This person was Sir Robert 
Graham, uncle to the earl of Stradiem. He also had been imprisoned by 
James, and was therefore his enemy on personal as well as general grounds. 

At this crisis of the dissatisfaction of the nobles, Graham offered, in a meeting 
of the latter, to state their grievances to the king, and to demand the redress of 
these grievances, provided those who then heard him would second him in so 
doing. The lords accepted his offer, and pledged themselves to support him. 
Accordingly, in the very next parliament Graham rose up, and having advanced 
to where the king was seated, laid his hand upon his shoulder, and said '' I ar- 
rest you in the name of all the three estates of your realm here assembled in 
parliament, for as your people have sworn to obey you, so are you constrained 
by an equal oath to govern by law, and not to wrong your subjects, but in jus- 
tice to maintain and defend them.*' Then turning round to the assembled 
lords, '' Is it not thus as I say ?^* he exclaimed ; — but the appeal remained unan* 
swered. Either awed by the royal presence, or thinking that Graliam had gone 
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too Ar, the lords meanly dedlned to afllbrd him the rupport which they hud 
promised him. That Graham had done a nsh thing, and had laid more than 
hit colleagues meant he should ha?e said, is scarcely an apology for their 
deeeiting him as they did in the hour of trial They ought at least to hare af- 
forded him some countenance, and to have acknowledged so much of his reproof 
as they were willing should iiave heen administered ; and there is little doubt 
that a very large portion of its spirit was theirs also, although they seem to have 
lacked the courage to arow it Graham was instantly ordered into confinement, 
and was soon after deprived of all his possessions and estates, and banished the 
kingdom. Brooding over his misfortunes, and breathing vengeance against him 
who was the cause of them, the daring exile retired to the remotest parts of the 
Higlilands, and there arranged and perfected his plans of revenge. He first 
wrote letters to the king, renouncing his allegiance and defying his wrath, up- 
braiding him with being the ruin of himself, his wife, and his diildren, and 
concluded wiih declaring that he would put him to death with his own hand, if 
opportunity riiould offer. The answer to these threats and defiances was a pro- 
clamation whidi the king immediately issued, promising three thousand demies 
of gold, of the value of half an English noble each, to any one who should 
bring in Graham dead or alive. 

The king's proclamation, however, was attended with no effect The ob- 
ject of it not only remained in safety in his retreat, but proceeded to mature 
the schemes of vengeance which he meditated against his sovereign. He 
opened a conrespondence with several of the nobility, in which he unfolded the 
treason which he designed, and oflTered to assassinate the king with his 
own hand. 

The general dislike which was entertained for James, and which was by no 
means confined to the aristocracy, for his exactions had rendered his govern- 
ment obnoxious also to the common people, soon procured for Graham a 
powerful co-operation ; and the result was, that a regular and deep-laid con- 
spiracy, and which included even some of the king's most familiar domestics, 
was speedily formed. In the mean time, the king, unconscious of the fate which 
was about to overtake him, had removed with his court to Perth to celebrate the 
festival of Christmas. While on his way thither, according to popular tradition, 
he was accosted by a soothsayer, who forewarned him of the disaster which was 
to happen him. '* My lord king,'* she said, for it was a prophetess who spoke, 
" if ye pass this water," (the Forth) " ye shall never return again alive.*' The 
king is said to have been much struck by the oracular intimation, and not the 
less so that he had read in some prophecy a short while before, that in that year 
a king of Scotland should be sliUn. The monarch, however, did not himself 
deign on this occasion to interrogate the soothsayer as to what she meant, but 
deputed the task to one of the knights, whom he desired to turn aside and hold 
some conversation with her. This gentleman soon after rejoined the king, and 
represeiiting the prophetess as a foolish inebriated woman, recommended to his 
majesty to pay no attention to what she had said. Accordingly no further 
notice seems to have been taken of the circumstance. The royal party crossed 
the water and arrived in safety at Perth ; the king, with his family and domestics, 
taking up his residence at the Dominicans* or Blackfriars* monastery. The 
conspirators, in the mean time, fully informed of his motions, had so far com- 
pleted their arrangements as to hare fixed the night on which he should be as* 
sassinated. This was, according to some authorities, the night of the second 
Wednesday of lent, or the S7th day of February ; by others, the first Wednes- 
day of lent, or between the twentieth or twenty-first of that month, in the year 
1437 ; and the latter is deemed the more accurate date. James spent the earlier 
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part of the eyening in playing chew with (mm of his knights, if hom, for his remaik* 
able deTotion to the fair sex he humorously nicknamed the King of Love. The 
king was in high spirits during the progress of the game, and indulged in a number 
of jokes at the expense of his brother king ; but the dark hints which he had 
had of his fate, seemed, as it were in spite of himself, to hare made an impres- 
sion upon him, and were always present to him eren in his merriest moods, and 
it was eridently under this feeling that he said — more in earnest than in joke, 
though he endearoured to give it the latter character— io his antagonist in the 
game, ** Sir King of Lore, it is not long since I read a prophecy which foretold 
that in this year a king should be slain in thig land, and ye know well, sir, that 
there are no kings in this realm but you and I. I therefore advise you to look 
carefully to your own safety, for I give you warning that I shall see that mine 
is sufficiently provided for.'' Shortly afier this a number of lords and knights 
thronged into the king's chamber, and the mirth, pastime, and joke went on 
with increased vigour. In the midst of the revelry, however, the king received 
another warning of his approaching fate. " My lord," said one of his favourite 
squires, tempted probably by the light tone of die conversation which was going 
forward, " I have dreamed that Sir Robert Graham should have slain you." 
The earl of Orkney, who was present, rebuked the squire for the impropriety of 
his speech, but the king, differently affected, said that he himself had dreamed 
a terrible dream on the very night of which his attendant spoke. 

In the mean time, the night wore on, and all still remained quiet in and 
around the monastery ; but at this very moment, Graham, with three hundred 
fierce Highlanders, was lurking in the neighbourhood, waiting the midnight 
hour to break in upon the ill-fated monarch. The mirth and pastime in the 
king's cliamber continued until supper was served, probably about nine o'clock 
at night As the hour of this repast approadied, however, all retired ex- 
cepting the earl of Athol and Robert Stuart, the king's nephew, and one of his 
greatest favourites,— considerations which could not bind him to the unfortu- 
nate monarch, for he too was one of the conspirators, and did more than any 
one of them to facilitate the murderous intentions of his colleagues, by destroy- 
ing the fastenings of the king's chamber door. After supper the amusements of 
the previous part of the evening were resumed, and chess, music, singing, and 
the reading of romances, wiled away the next two or three hours. On Uiis fatal 
evening another circumstance occurred, which might have aroused the suspicious 
of the king, if he had not been most unaccountably insensible to the frequent hints 
and indirect intimations which he had received of some imminent peril hang- 
ing oyer him. The same woman who had accosted him before crossing the firth 
again appeared, and knocking at his chamber door at a late hour of the night, 
sought to be admitted to the presence of the king. " Tell him," she said to the 
usher who came forth from the apartment when she knocked, " ihat I am the 
same woman who not long ago desired to speak with him when he was about to 
cross the sea, and that I have something to say to him." The usher immediate- 
ly conveyed the message to the king, but he being wholly engrossed by the 
game in which he was at the instant engaged, merely ordered her to return on 
the morrow. " Well," replied the disappointed soothsayer, as she at the first 
interview affected to be, <' ye shall all of you repent that I was not permitted 
just now to speak to the king." The usher laughing at what he conceived to 
be the expressions of a fool, ordered the woman to begone, and she obeyed^ 
The night was now wearing late, and the king, having put an end to the 
evening's amusements, called for the parting cup. This drunk, the party broke 
up, and James retired to his bed-chamber, where he found the queen and her 
ladies amusing themselves with cheerful conversation. The king, now in his 
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night-gown and tUppen, placed himself before the fire, and joined in the 
badinage which was going forward. At this moment the king was suddenly 
startled by a gx^at noise at the outside of his chamber door, or rather in the 
passage which led to it The sounds were those of a crowd of armed men 
pressing hurriedly forward. There was a loud clattering and jingling of arms 
and armour, accompanied by the gleaming of torches. The king seems to hare 
instantly apprehended danger, a feeling which either he had communicated to 
the ladies in the apartment, or they had of themselves conceived, for they im- 
mediately rushed to the door with the view of securing it, but they found all the 
fastenings destroyed, and a bar which should have been there removed. 

This being intimated to the king, he called out to the ladies to hold fast the 
door as well as they could, until he could find something wherewith to defend 
himself; and he flew to the window of the apartment and endeavoured to wrencli 
away one of the iron staunchions for this purpose, but the bar resisted all his 
efforts. In this moment of horror and despair, the unhappy monarch next seized 
the tongs, which lay by the fireside, and by their means, and with some desperate 
efibrts of personal strength, he tore up a portion of the floor, and instantly descend- 
ing through the aperture into a mean receptacle which was underneath the diam- 
ber, drew the boards down after him to their original position. In tlie mean time 
the ladies had contrived to keep out the conspirators, and, in this eflbrt, it is said, 
Catharine Douglas had one of her arms broken, by having thrust it into the wall 
in place of the bar which had been removed. The assassins, however, at length 
forced their way into the apartment ; and here a piteous scene now ensued. The 
queen stood in the middle of the floor, bereft of speech and of all power of 
motion by her terror, while her ladies, several of whom were severely hurt and 
wounded, filled the apartment with the most lamentable cries and shrieks. 

One of the ruffians on entering inflicted a severe wound on the queen, and 
would have killed her outright, but for the interference of one of the sons of Sir 
Robert Graham, who, perceiving the dastard about to repeat the blow, exclaimed 
** What would ye do to the queen ? for shame of yourself, she is but a woman ; 
let us go and seek the king.** The conspirators, who were all armed with 
swfHrds, daggers, axes, and other weapons, now proceeded to search for the king. 
They examined all the beds, presses, and other probable places of concealment, 
overturned forms and chairs, but to no purpose ; the king could not be found, nor 
could they conceive how he had escaped them. The conspirators, baulked in 
their pursuit, dispersed themselves throughout the different apartments to extend 
their search. This creating a silence in the apartment immediately above the king, 
the unfortunate monarch conceived the conspirators had entirely withdrawn, and 
in his impatience to get out of his disagreeable situation, called out t« the ladies 
to bring him sheets for that purpose. In the attempt which immediately followed 
to raise him up by these means, Elizabeth Douglas, another of the queen's wait- 
ing-maids, fell into the hole in whidi the king was concealed. At this moment, 
Thomas Chambers, one of the assassins, and who was also one of the king's 
domestics, entered the apartment, and perceiving the opening in the floor, he 
immediately proceeded towards it, and looking down into the cellar, witli the 
assistance of his torch discovered the king. 

On descrying the object of his search, Chambers exultingly called out to his 
companions, ** Sirs, the bride is found for whom we sought, and for whom we 
have caroled here all night** The joyful tidings instantly brought a crowd of 
the conspirators to the spot, and amongst the rest. Sir John Hall, who, witli a 
large knife in his hand, hastily descended to the king's hiding-place. The 
latter, however, who was a man of great personal strength, instantly seized the 
assassin and threw him down at his feet ; and his brother, who followed, sliared 
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the lame UrMtaiont — ^the king holding timn both by thoir thiMli, and with such a 
powerful gvMp, that Uioy bore marki of ftbo Ttolenoo for a month afterwatdai 
TIm unfortunate monarch now endeaTOuied to wrest their kniree from the a«»> 
fin»y and in die attempt had hie hand* teverely out and mangled. 

Sir Robert Giabam, who had hitherto been merely loolung on, now feeing 
that the Halb oould not accompliih the murder of the king, alio deioended, and 
with a drawn sword in his hand. Unable to cope with them all, and exhausted 
with the fearful struggle vhich be had maintauMd with the two awaasina, wea- 
ponlem and disabled in bis hands, the king implored Ghraham for mercy. 
** Gruel tyrant,^ rsplied the regieide, ** thou hadsi never mercy on thy kindred 
nor on otliers who fell within thy power, and therefore, thou shalt have no 
mercy from me." " Then I beseedi thee, for the salvation of my soul, that thou 
wilt permit me to have a confessor,*' said the miserable princsw " Thou shatt 
have no confessor but the sword,** replied Graham, thrusting his victim through 
the body with his weapon. The king fell, but the stroke was not instantly fataL 
He continued in the most piteous tones to supplicate mercy from his murderer, 
ofl^ring him half his kingdom if he would but spare his lifsb The heart-rending 
appeals of the hapless monarch shook even Graham'k resolution, and he was 
about to desist from doing him further injury, when his intentions being per- 
ceived by the conspirators iVom above, they called out to him that if he did not 
complete the deed, he should himself suAer death at their handsp Urged on by 
this threat, the three assamins again attacked the king, and finally despatched 
him, having inflicted sixteen deadly wounds on his chest, besides oihers on 
different parte of his body. As if every cirGunwtance which could facilitate his 
death had conspired to secure that event, 'it happened that the king, some 
days before he was murdered, had directed that an aperture in the plaoe where 
he had concealed himself, and by which he might have escaped, should be built 
up, as the balls with which he pbyed at tennis in the court yard were apt to be 
lost in it. AAer completing the murder of the king, the assassins sought for the 
queen, whom, dreading her vengeance, they proposed to put also to deatli ; but 
she had escaped. A rumour of the tragical scene that was enacting at the 
monastery having spread through the town, great numbers of the dtiiens and of 
the king's servants, with arms and torches hastened to the spot, but too late, to 
the amistance of the murdered monarch. The conspirators, however, all escaped 
for the time, excepting one, who was killed by Sir David Dunbar, who had hin^ 
self three fingers cut off in the contest Tliis brave knight had alone attacked 
the flying conspirators, but was overpowered and. lefl disabled. 

In leu than a month, such was the activity of the queen's vengeance, all 
the principal actors in this appalling tragedy weie in custody, and were after- 
wards put to the most horrible deaths. Stuart and Chamberi, who were the first 
taken, were drawn, hanged, and quartered, having been previously lacerated all 
over with sharp instruments. Graliam was carried through the streets of Edin- 
burgh in a cart, in a state of perfect nudity, with his right hand nailed to an 
upright post, and surrounded with men, who, with sharp hooks and knives, and 
red hot irons, kept constantly tearing at and burning his miserable body, until 
he was completely covered, with wounds. Having undergone this, he was again 
thrown into prison, and on the following day brought out to execution. 
The wretched man had, when released from his tortures, wrapped himself in a 
coarse woollen Scottish plaid, which adhering to his wounds, caused him mudi 
pain in the removal. When this operation waa performed, and it was done 
with no gentle hand, the miserable sufferer fainted, and fell to the ground with 
the agony. On recovering, which he did not do for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
he said to those around him» that the rude msnner in which the mantle had 
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been remored, had given him greater pain than any be had yet suffered. To 
increaae the horron of hit situation, his son was disembowelled alire before his 
&oe. 

James I. perished in the forty*fourth year of his age, after an actual reign of 
thirteen years. His progeny were, a son, his saooessoTy and 6^e daughten. 
These were, Margaret, married to the dauphin ; Isabella, to Francis, duke of 
Bretagne ; Eleanor, to Sigismund, archdulce of Austria ; Mary, to tlie count 
de Boacquan ; and Jean, to the earl of Angus, afterwards earl of Morton. 

JAMES IV., king of SooU, was the eldest son of James III. by Maigaret, 
daughter of Christiern, king of Denmark ; and was born in the month of 
March, 1473. Of the manner of his eduoation no record has been preserved ; 
but it was probably good, as his father, whatever might be his faults, appears to 
have been a monarch of considerable taste and refinement In the year 1488, 
a laige party of nobles rebelled against James III. on account of various arbi- 
trary proceedings with which they were displeased ; and the king, on going to 
the nwth to raise an army for their suppression, left his son, the subject of the 
present memoir, in the keeping of Shaw of Saacbie, governor of Stirling castle. 
While the king was absent, the eonfederata nobles prevailed on Shaw to sur- 
render his charge ; and tlie prince was then set up as their nominal, but, it 
woukl appear, involuntary leader. The parties met, July II, at Sauchie, near 
Stirling ; and the king fell a victim to the resentment of his subjects. The 
subject of the present memoir then mounted the throne, in the sixteenth year of 
his age. 

Neither the precise objects of this rebellion, nor the real nature of the 
prince's concern in its progress and event, are distinctly known. It is certain, 
however, that James IV. always eonstdered himself as liable to the vengeance of 
heaven for his share, voluntary or involuntary, in his &ther*8 death ; and ao> 
cordingly wore a penitential chain round his body, to which he added new 
weight every year ; and even contemplated a still more conspicuous expiation 
of his supposed oAence, by undertaking a new crusade. Whatever might be the 
guilt of the prince, the nation had certainly no cause to regret the death of James 
IIL, except the manner in whidi it was acoomplished, while they had every 
thing to hope from the generous young monardi who was his soccessor. 

James possessed in an eminent degree every quality necessary to render a sove- 
reign beloved by his subjects ; and perhaps no prince ever enjoyed so large a 
portion of penonal regard, of intense aflection, as did James IV. of ScotUnd. His 
manner was gentle and aflbble to all who came in contact with him, whatever might 
be their rank or degree. He was just and impartial in his decrees, yet never in- 
flicted punishment without strong and visible reluctance. He listened willingly 
and readily to admonition, and never discovered either impatience or resentment 
while his errors were placed before hiuk He took every thing in good part, 
and endeavoured to amend the fimlts pointed out by his advisers. He was 
generous, even to a &ult ; magnificent and princely in all his habits, pursuits, 
and amusements. His mind was acute, and dignified, and noble. He excelled 
in all warlike exercises and manly acoomplislunents ; in music, horMmanship, 
and the use of sword and spear. Nor was his penonal appearance at variance 
with this elevated character. His form, which was of the middle sise, was ex- 
ceedingly handsome, yet stout and muscular, and his countenance had an ex- 
preislon of mildness and dignity that instantly predisposed all who looked upon 
it to a strong attachment to its poss e s s or. 

His bravery, like his generosity, was also in the extreme : it was romantic 
Altogether, he was unquestionably the most chivalrous prince of his day in 
Europe. A contemporary poet bean testimony to this part of his character : — 
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^ And ye Christian prlnou, whanevar ye be^ 
If ye be detdUite of a noble captayne, 
Tkke James of SooUan^ for his audadtfe 
And prored manhood, if ye will laude atta}'ne ; 
Let him have the forwarde, hare ye no disdayne, 
Nor indignation ; for nerer king was borne 
That of ought of warr can ahovre the unioorne. 

For If that he take oi.oe his speare in hand. 
Against these Turkes strongly with it to ride, 
None shall be able his stroke for to withstande 
Nor before his fiu» so hardy to abide ; 
Yet this his manhood tncreaseth not his pride, 
But erer sheweth be meknes and humiiitie. 
In word or dede, to hye and lowe degree. *' 

A neglected education left hira almost totally ignorant of letters, but not 
without a high relish for their beauties. He delighted in poetry, and possessed 
a mind attuned to all its finer sympathies. 

The design of the rebel lords in taking arms against their sovereign, James 
III., being merely to free themselves from his weak and tyrannical goremment, 
without prejudice to his heirs, his son James IV. was, immediately after tlie 
death of his father, procUiimed king, and was formally invested with that dig- 
nity at Scone. However violent and unlawful were the proceedings which thus 
prematurely elevated James to the throne, the nation soon felt a benefit from 
the change which these proceedings effected, that could scarcely have been 
looked for from an administration originating in rebellion and regicide. The 
several parliaments which met after the accession of the young king, passed a 
number of wise and salutary laws, encouraging trade, putting down turbulence 
and faction, and enjoining the strict execution of justice throughout the 
kingdom. 

The prince and his nobles placed the most implicit confidence in each other, 
and the people in both. This good understanding with the former, the king 
encouraged and promoted, by inviting them to frequent tournaments and other 
amusements, and warlike exercises, in accordance with his own chifalrous spirit, 
and adapted to their rude tastes and habits. These tournaments were exceed- 
ingly splendid, and were invested with all the romance of the brightest days of 
chivalry. Ladies, lords, and knights, in the most gorgeous attire crowded 
round the lists, or from draperied balconies, witnessed the combats that took 
place within them. James himself always presided on these occasions, and often 
exhibited his own prowess in the lists ; and there were few who could success- 
fully compete with him with spear, sword, or battle axe. Stranger knights 
from distant countries, attracted by the chivalric feme of the Scottish court, fre- 
quently attended and took part in these tournaments, but, it is said, did not in 
many instances prove themselves better men at their weapons than the Scottish 
knights. One of the rules of these encounters was, that the victor should be put 
in possession of his opponent's weapon ; but when this was a spear, a pime of 
gold, a gift from the king, was attached to the point of it These trophies were 
delivered to the conqueror by the monarch himsel£ The people were delighted 
with these magnificent and warlike exhibitions, and with their generous and 
chivalrous author. Nor were the actors themselves, the nobles, less gratified 
with them, or less affected by the high and princely spirit whence they emanated. 
They brought them into frequent and familiar contact with their sovereign, and 
nothing more was necessary in the case of James to attach them warmly and de- 
votedly to his person. His kind and aftable manner accomplished the i^t 
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By such oiMiis he was not only without a tingle enemy amongst the aristo- 
cracy, but all of them would have shed the last drop of their blood in his 
defence, and a day came when nearly all of them did so. In short, the wisest 
policy could not have done more in uniting the affections of prince and peers, 
than was accomplished by those warlike pastimes, aided as they were by the 
amiable manners of the monarch. 

Not satisfied with discharging his duty to his subjects, from his high place on 
the throne, James frequently descended, and disguising his person — a practice 
to which his successor was also much addicted — roomed through the country un- 
armed and unattended, inquiring into his own reputation amongst the common 
people, and endeavouring to learn what faults himself or his government were 
charged with. On these occasions he lodged in the meanest hovels, and en- 
couraged the inmates to speak their minds freely regarding their king; and 
there is little doubt, that, as his conduct certainly merited it, so he must have 
been frequently gratified by their replies. The young monarch, however, was 
charged with stepping aside occasionally in his rambles from this laudable 
though somewhat romantic pursuit, and paying visits to any of his fair acquain- 
tances whose residence happened to be in his way; and it is alleged that he con- 
trived they should very often be so situated. 

Unfortunately for his courtiers, James conceived that he possessed, and not 
improbably actually did possess considerable skill in surgery and medicine, but 
there is reason to believe, that the royal surgeon's interference in cases of ail- 
ment was oftener dreaded than desired, although Lindsay says, that ** thair 
was none of that profession (the medical) if they had any dangerous cure in 
hand bat would have craved his adwyse.** Compliments, however, to a king's 
excellence in any art or science are always suspicious, and this of Lindsay's is 
not associated with any circumstances which should give it a claim to exemption 
from such a feeling. 

One of the greatest faults of the young monarch was a rashness and im- 
petuosity of temper. This frequently led him into ill-timed and ill-judged hos- 
tilities with the neighbouring kingdom, and, conjoined with a better quality, 
his generosity, induced him to second the pretensions of the impostor Ferkin 
Warbeck to the crown of England. That adventurer arrived at James's court 
(1496), attended by a numerous train of followers, all attired in magnificent 
habits, and sought the assistance of the Scottish king to enable him to recover 
what he represented as his birth-right Prepossessed by the elegant man- 
ner and noble bearing of the impostor, and readily believing the story of his 
misfortunes, which was supported by plausible evidence, the gpenerous monarch 
at once received him to his arms, and not only entertained him for some time 
at his court, but, much against the will of his nobles, mustered an army, and, 
with Warbeck in his company, marched at the head of it into England, 
to reinstate his proteg6 in what he believed to be his right, at the point 
of the sword,— a project much more indicatiye of a warm and generous heart, 
than of a prudent head. The enterprise, as might have been expected, was un- 
successful. James had counted on a rising in England in behalf of the pre- 
tender, but being disappointed in this, he was, compelled to abandon the attempt 
and to return to Holyrood. The king of England did not retaliate on James 
this invasion of his kingdom ; but he demanded from him the person of the im- 
postor. With this request, however, the Scottish king was much too magnanimous 
to comply ; and he not only refused to accede to it, but furnished Warbeck with 
vessels and necessaries to carry him to Ireland, whither he now proceeded. 
James is fully relieved from the charge of credulity which might appear to lie 
against him for so readily confiding in Warbeck's representations, by the extreme 
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plauaibiliiy which hm attadied to thtni, and by the ttroBgly oorrobontlTe cir- 
cuoMtanoet by which they were attended. He k alao at eatirely relieved from 
the imputation of connidng in the impoetu r e a n aoouaation which hat been 
insinuated against him— by the circumstance of his hanng giren a near relation 
of his own, Catharine Gonlon, a daughter of lord Huntly*k, in marriage to the 
impoetor, which it cannot for a moment be believed he would have done had he 
known the real diancter of Warbeck. 

The species of roving life which the young menavch led, was now about 
to be drcumscribed, if not wholly terminated, by his entering into the married 
state. This he avoided as long as he possibly could, and contrived to escape 
from it till he had attained the thirtieth year of his age. Henry of EngUiMl, 
however, who had always been more desirous of Jameses friendship than his hoe- 
tility, and had long entertained views of securing the former by a matrimonial 
connexion with his family, at length succ e e d ed in procuring James's consent to 
manry his daughter Maigaret, an event which took place in 1603. 

Whatever reluctance the monarch might have had to resign his liberty, he was 
not wanting in gallantry to his fair partner when she came to claim it He 
first waited upon her at Newbattle, where he entertained her with his own per- 
fonnanoe on the clarichords and lute, listened to specimens of her own skill in 
the same art on bended knee, and altogether conducted himself like a true and 
faithful knight He also exhibited a care and elegance in his dress on this oc- 
casion, sufficiently indicative of his desire to please. He was arrayed in a black 
velvet jacket, bordered with crimson velvet, and furred with white ; and when 
he afterwards conducted his bride from Dalkeith to Edinburgh, which he did, 
strange to tell, seated on horseback behind bim, he appeared in a jacket of 
cloth of gold, bordered with purple velvet, furred with black, a doublet of violet 
satin, scarlet hose, the collar of his shirt studded with precious stones and pearls, 
with long gilt spurs projecting from the heels of his boots. 

By the terms of the marriage contract, the young queen, who was only in 
her fourteenth year when she was wedded to James, vm» to be conducted to 
Scotland at the expense of her father, and to be delivered to her husband or to. 
persons appointed by him, at Lamberton kirk. The latter was to receive with 
her a dowry of thirty thousand pieces of gold ; ten thousand to be paid at 
Edinburgh eight days after the marriage, other ten thousand at Cddingham a 
year afterwards, and the last ten thousand at the expiry of the year following. 
The marriage was celebrated with the utmost splendour and pomp. Feastings, 
toumeyings, and exhibitions of shows and j^ys, soooeeded each other in one 
continued and uninterrupted round for many deys, James himself appearing in 
the lists at the tournaments in the character of the ** Savage Knight'* But 
there is no part of the details of the various entertainments got up on this oc- 
casion that intimates so forcibly the barbarity of the times, as the information 
that real oucounters between a party of Highlanders and Borderers, in which the 
oombatante killed and mangled each other with their weapons, were exhibited 
for the amusement of the spectators. 

A more grateful and more lasting memorial of the happy event of James's 
marriage than any of these, is to be found in Dunbar*s beautiful allegorical 
poem, the " Thistle and Uie Rose/ composed on that occasion, and thus aptly 
and emblematically entitled from the union being one between a Scottish king 
and Engliah princess. In this poem, Dunbar, who then resided at the court, 
hints at the monarch's character of being a somewhat too general admirer of the 
&ir sex, by recommending him to reserve all his affections for his queen. 
** Nor hauld no other flower in sic denty 
As the finesche rose, of cullor reid and white \ 
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For gif thou dois, hart is thine hanesty, 
Gonsiddering that no flower Is so perfyt^ 

It is said to ha?e been at the rude but magnifioent court of this monarch, that 
the cliaracter of a Scottish courtier first appeared; this class, so numerous at 
all the other courts of Europe, having been hitherto unknown in Scotland. These 
raw courtiers, however, made rapid progress in all the acquirements necessary to 
their profession, and began to cultivate all their winning ways, and to pay all 
that attention to their exterior appearance, on which so much of the hopes of the 
courtier rests. A finely and largely ruffled shirt, the especial boast and delight 
of the ancient Scottish courtier, a flat little bonnet, russet hose, perfumed 
gloves, embroidered slippers that glittered in the sun or with candle light, a 
handkerchief also perfumed and adorned with a golden tassel at each comer, 
with garten knotted into a huge rose at the knee — were amongst the most re- 
markable parts of the dress of the hangers-on at the court of James IV. In one 
important particular, however, these gentlemen seemed to have wonderfully re- 
sembled the courtier of the present day. ** Na Kindness at Court without Sil- 
ler,** is the title of a poem by Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, who had 
every opportunity of knowing personally what was the character of that of 
his native sovereign. 

One of the stipulations of the marriage treaty between the king and the 
daughter of Henry the VII., having secured an inviolable peace between the two 
monarchs and their subjects, the nation enjoyed for several years after that event 
tlie most profound tranquillity. This leisure James employed in improving the 
civil polity of his kingdom ; in making eflTorts to introduce civilization, and an 
obedience to the laws, into the Highlands and Isles, by establishing courts of jus« 
tice at Inverness, Dingwall, and various other places throughout these remote 
districts ; in enlarging and improving his navy, and, in short, in doing every 
thing that a wise prince could do to promote the prosperity of his kingdom. In 
all these judicious proceedings, James was cordially supported by his parliament, 
a department of the legislature in which he was perhaps more fortunate than 
any of his predecessors had ever been, and certainly more than were any of his 
immediate successors. The acts of the parliament of James are distinguished 
by the most consummate wisdom, and by a constant aiming at Uie improvement 
and prosperity of the kingdom, whether by suppressing violence, establishing 
rules for the dispensation of justice, or in encouraging commerce ; and they 
are no less remarkable for a spirit of cordiality towards the sovereign, amount- 
ing to a direct and personal affection, which breathes throughout the whole. 
How much of this good feeling, and of this happy co-operation in good works, 
depended upon the king, and how much upon the parliaments themselves, it 
would not be easy to determine, but it is certain, that much of the merit which 
attaches to it must be awarded to the sovereign. 

'Iliis peaceful and prosperous state of the kingdom, however, after enduring 
for upwards of nine years, at length drew to a close, and finally terminated in 
one of the most disastrous events recorded in the pages of her history. Henry 
VII. died, and was succeeded by Henry VIII. Besides the change which 
this occurrence eflected in the relationship between the sovereigns of England 
and Scotland, the feelings and policy of the new monarch towards the latter 
kingdom were totally dissimilar to those of his predecessor. He seems, indeed, 
to have brought with him to the throne a feeling of hostility towards Scotland ; 
and this feeling, the sensitive, warm tempered, and impetuous monarch, against 
whom it was entertained, was not long in discovering. The consequence was, 
that, after some slight mtitual offences, which, under any other circumstances, 
might have been easily atoned for war was proclaimed between the two king- 
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doms, and both made the moat formidable prepantioni for deciding dieir differ- 
ences on the field of batUe. James summoned the whole array of his kingdom^ 
including all the western isles and the most remote parts of tiie Highlands, to 
assemble on the Burrow mnir within twenty days, each, as was usual on such oc- 
CBsionSy to come provided with forty days* provisions. Though the impending 
war was deprecated by James's council , and was by all considered imprudent, 
yet such was his popularity, such the general affection for the high-spirited and 
generous monarch, that no less than one hundred thousand men appeared in 
arms at the place of muster ; disapproving, indeed, of the object for which they 
were brought together, but determined to shed the last drop of their blood in 
their sovereign's quarrel — ^because it was his, and because he had determined on 
bringing it to the issue of the sword. Deeply imbued with the superstition of 
the period, James spent much of his time, immediately before setting out with his 
army, in the performance of religions rites and observances. On one of these 
occasions, and within a few days of his marching on his expedition, a circum- 
stance occurred which the credulity of the times has represented as supernatural, 
but in which it is not difficult to detect a design to wock on the superstitious 
fears of the king, to deter him from proceeding on his intended enterprise. 
While at his devotions in the church of Linlithgow, a figure, clothed in a blue 
gown secured by a linen girdle and wearing sandals, suddenly appeared in the 
church, and calling loudly for the king, passed through the crowd of nobles, by 
whom he was surrounded, and finally approached the desk at which his majesty 
was seated at his devotions. Without making any sign of reverence or respect 
for the royal presence, the diysterious visitor now stood full before the king, 
and delivered a commission as if from the other world. He told him that his 
expedition would terminate disastrously, adrised him not to proceed with it, and 
cautioned him against the indulgence of illicit amours. The king was about to 
reply, but the spectre had disappeared, and no one could tell how. The figure 
is represented as haring been that of an elderly grare-looking man, with a bald 
uncovered head, and straggling grey locks resting on his shoulders. There is 
little doubt that it was a stratagem of the queen's, and that the lords who sur- 
rounded the king's person were in the plot Some other attempts of a similar 
kind were made to alarm the monarch, and to deter him from his purpose, but 
in vain. Neither superstition nor the ties of natural aflbction could dissuade 
him from taking the field. Resisting all persuasion, and even the tears and en- 
treaties of his queen, who, amongst the other arguments which her grief for the 
probable fate of her husband suggested, urged that of the helplett state of theii 
infant son ; the gallant but infiituated monarch took his place at the head of his 
army, put the vast array in marching order, and proceeded on that expedition 
from which he was never to return. The Scottish army haring pateed the 
Tweed began hostilities by taking some petty forts and castles, and amongst the 
latter that of Ford ; here the monarch found a Mrs Heron, a lady of remarkable 
beauty, and whose husband was at that time a prisoner in Scotland. Captivated 
by this lady's attractions — while his natural son, the archbishop of St Andrews, 
who accompanied him, acknowledged those of her daughter— James spent in her 
society that time which he should hare employed in a<:tive service with his army. 
The consequence of this inconceivable folly was, thnt his soldiers, left unem- 
ployed, and disheartene<l by a tedious delay, gradually withdrew from his camp 
and returned to their homes, until his army was at length reduced to little more 
than thirty thousand men. A sense of honour, however, still detained in his ranks 
all the noblemen and gentlemen who had first joined them, and thus a dispro- 
portionate number of the aristocracy remained to fall in the fatal field which 
was soon afterwards fought In the mean time the earl of Surrey, lieutenant- 
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general of the northern counties of England, adianoed towards the position^ oc- 
cupied by James's forces, with an army of thirty*one thousand men. 

Qn the 7th of September, 1513, the latter encamped at Woolerhaugh, within 
fire miles of Flodden hill, the ground on which the Scottish army was encamped. 
On the day following they advanced to Banmore wood, distant about two miles 
from the Scottish position, and on the 9th presented themselves in battle array 
at the foot of Flodden hill. The Scottish nobles endeavoured to prevail upon 
the king not to expose his person in the impending encounter, but he rejected 
the proposal with disdain, layingy that to outlive so many of his brave country- 
men would be more terrible to him than death itself. Finding they could not 
dissuade him from his piurpose of sharing in the dangers of the approaching 
fight, they had recourse to an expedient to lessen the chances of a fatal result 
Selecting several persons who bore a resemblance to him in figure and stature, 
they clothed them in a dress exactly similar to that worn by the monarch, and 
dispersed them throughout the ranks of the army. The English army, when it 
presented itself to the Scots, was drawn up in three large divisions ; Surrey 
commanding that in the centre. Sir Edward Stanley and Sir Edmund Howard 
those on the right and left, while a large body of cavalry, commanded by Dacre, 
was posted in the rear. The array of the Scots was made to correspond to this 
disposition, the king himself leading on in person the division opposed to that 
commanded by Surrey, while the earls of Lennox, Argyle, Crawford, Montrose, 
Huntly, and Home, jointly commanded those on his right and left. A body 
of canilry, corresponding to that of Dacre's, under Bothwell, was posted imme^ 
diately behind the king*s division. Having completed their dispositions, the 
Scots, with their long spears levelled for the coming strife, descended from the 
hill, and were soon closed with the enemy. The divisions commanded by 
Huntly and Home, on the side of the Scots, and by Howard on the side of the 
English, first met, hut in a few minutes more all the opposing divisions came in 
contact with each other, and the battle became general. 

The gallant but imprudent monarch himself, with his sword in his hand, and 
surrounded by a band of his no less gallant nobles, was seen fighting desperately 
in the front of his men, and in the very midst of a host of English bill-men. 
After various turns of fortune, tlie day finally terminated in favour of the 
English, though not so decisively as to assure them of their success, for it was 
not till the following day, that Surrey, by finding the field abandoned by the 
Scots, ascertained that he had gained the battle. In this sanguinary conflict, 
which lasted for three hours, having commenced at four o'clock in tlie afternoon 
and continued till seven, there perished twelve earls, thirteen lords, five eldest 
sons of peers, about fifty gentlemen of rank and family, several dignitaries of 
the church, and about ten thousand common men. Amongst the churchmen 
who fell, were the king's natural son, the archbishop of St Andrews, Hepburn, 
bishop of the Isles, and the abbots of Kilwinning and Inchafiray. James him- 
self fell amidst a heap of his slaughteied nobles, mortally wounded in the head 
by an English bill, and pierced in the body with an arrow. It was long be- 
lieved by the common people that the unfortunate monarch had escaped from 
the field, and that he had gone on a pilgrimage to Palestine, where tradition 
represented him to have ended his days in prayer and penitence for his sins, 
and especially for that of his having borne arms against his father. This belief 
was strengthened by a rumour that he had been seen between Kelso and Dunse 
after the battle was fought That he actually fell at Flodden, however, has 
been long since put beyond all doubt, and the fate of his body is singular. It 
appears to have been carried to London, and to have been embalmed there, but 
by whom or by whose orders if unknown. In the reign of Elisabeth, some 
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sixty or feveniy yean afterwardt, the fbell in which the body was deposited, 
and still containing it, was found in a gairet amongst a quantity of lumber by a 
slater while repairing the roof of a house, 'llie body was still perfectly en- 
tire, and emitted a pleasant fragrance from the strong aromas which had been 
employed in its preservation. Looking on it as a great curiosity, though un- 
aware whose remains It was, the slater chopped off the head, carried it home 
with him, and kept it for several years. Such was the fate of the mortal part 
of the noble-minded, the high-soule4 monarch, James IV. of Scotland. He was 
in the forty-first year of his age, and the twenty-sixth of his reign, when he fell 
on Flodden field. 

At this distance of time, every thing relating to that celebrated, but calamitous 
contest — the most calamitous recorded in the pages of Scottish histor)' — possesses 
a deep and peculiar interest ; but of all the memorials which have reached us of 
that fatal event, there is not one perhaps so striking and impressive as the pro- 
clamation of the authorities of Edinburgh. The provost and magistrates were 
in the ranks of the king^s army, and liad left the management of the town*s af- 
fairs in the hands of deputies. On the day after the battle was fought, a 
rumour had reached the city that the Scottish army had met with a disaster, 
and the following proclamation — the one alluded to — was in consequence is- 
sued. The hopes, fears, and doubts which it expresses, now that all such feel- 
ings regarding the event to which it refers have long since passed away, cannot 
be contemplated without a feeling of deep and melancholy interest. *' The 1 0th 
day of September the year above written, (1513) we do zow to witt. Foras- 
raeikle as thair is ane grait rumour now laitlie rysin within this toun, touching 
oure soverane lord and his army, of the quhilk we understand thair is cum in na 
veritie as yet Quhairfore we charge straitely, and commandis in oure said 
soverane lord the kingis name, and the presidentis for the provost and bail- 
lies within this burgh, that all manner of personis, nychtbours within the samyn, 
have riddye thair fensabill geir and wappenis for weir, and compeir thairwith 
to the said presidents at jowing of the commoun bell, for the keiping and defense 
of the toun aganis thame that wald invaid the samin. And als chairgis 
that all wenien, and especiallie vagaboundis, that thai pass to thair labouris 
and be nocht sene upoun the gait clamorand and cryand, under the pane of 
banising of thair personis, but favouris, and that the uther women of gude re- 
pute pnss to the kirk and pray quhane tyme requiris for our soverane lord, and 
his army and nychtbours being thairat, and bald thame at thair previe labouris 
of the gait within thair housis as efieris.** ' 

James left behind him only one legitimate child, James V. His natural issue 
were, Alexander, bom eight months after his fathet^s death, and who died in 
the second year of his age ; Alexander, archbishop of St Andre\t's; Catharine, 
wedded to the earl of Morton ; James, earl of Murray ; Margaret, wedded to the 
heir of Huntly ; and Jean, married to Malcolm, lord Fleming. 

JAMES v. of Scotland, son of James IV., and of Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Henry VI I.^ king of England, was born at Linlithgow in the month of April, 
1512. This prince, on the death of his father, was not more than a year and a 
half old. The nation had, therefore, to look forward to a long minority, and 
to dread all the evils which in these turbulent times were certain to attend a pro- 
tracted regency. 

Scarcely any event could have been more disastrous to Scotland, than the 
premature death of James IV. The loss of the battle of Flodden, the immense 
number of Scottish noblemen and gentlemen who fell in that fatal field, were 
calamities of no ordinary magnitude ; but the death of James himself was more 
fatal to tlie peace and prosperity of the kingdom than all. By the latter event. 
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Scodand %vas thrown open to foreign influence and intrigue, and left to the 
ferocious feudi of its own turbulent and warlike chieftains, who did not fail to 
arail themselyes of the opportunity which the death of the monarch aflbrded 
them, of bringing their various prirate quarrels to the decision of the sword. 
It might have been expected, that the overwhelming disaster of Flodden field, 
which brought grief and mourning into almost every house of note in the land 
by the loss of some member of its family, would have extinguished, for a time at 
least, all personal animosities between Uiem, and that a common sympathy would 
have prevented the few that were left from drawing their swords upon each other ; 
but it had no such eflect Sanguinary contests and atrocious murders daily 
occurred throughout the whole country. They invaded each othei^s territories 
with Are and sword, burned with indiscriminating vengeance the cottage as well 
as the castle ; despoiled the lands of com and cattle ; and retired only when 
driven back by a superior force, or when there was nothing more left to destroy 
or carry away. For us, who live in so totally different and so much happier times, 
it is not easy to conceive the dreadful and extraordinary state of matters which 
prevailed in Scotland during such periods as tliat of the minority of James V., when 
there was no ruler in the land to cuVb the turbulence and ambition of its nobles. 
In their migrations from one place to another, these proud chieftains were con- 
stantly attended by large bodies of armed followers, whom they kept in regular 
pay, besides supplying them with arms and armour. Thus troops of armed men, 
their retainers being generally on horseback, were constantly traversing the coun- 
try in all directions, headed by some stem chieftain clad in complete armour, 
and bent on some lawless expedition of revenge or aggression ; but he came thus 
prepared as well to the feast as to the fray, for he did not know how soon the 
former might be converted into the latter. There existed always a mutual dis- 
trust of each other, which kept them in a constant dread of treachery, and no 
outward signs of friendship could throw them for a moment off their guard. 
Thus they were compelled to have frequent recourse to stratagem to destroy an 
enemy ; and numerous instances of the basest and most cowardly assassinations, 
accomplished by such means, occur in the pages of Scottish history. The num- 
ber of armed retainers by which the chieftain was attended, was proportioned to 
his means. The Douglases are said to have seldom gone abroad with fewer than 
fifteen hundred men at arms behind them ; and Robertson of Strowan, a chief 
of no great note, in the year 1504, was attended by a band of no less than 
eight hundred followers when he went to ravage the lands of AthoL The earl 
of Angus on one occasion Entered Edinburgh with Are hundred men in his 
train, all '* well accompanied and arrayed with jack and spear,'' for which they 
found sufficient employment before they left the city. Angus had come to 
Edinburgh with this formidable force to prevent the success of an attempt which 
the earl of Arran, then also in the town, was at that instant making to deprive 
the queen dowager of the regency. So soon as Arran got notice that Angrus 
ivas in the city, he ordered the gates to be shut to secure him, but unaware, that 
he had also shut up with him 6,Ye hundred well-armed followers. In the 
morning some of Angus's friends waited upon him, and informed him of the 
measures which Arran had taken for his apprehension, they also told him that 
if he did not instantly appear on the open street where he might defend himself, 
he would be taken prisoner. 

Angus lost no time in buckling on his armour, and summoning his followers 
around him. He then formed in battle array, immediately above the Nether- 
bow, and after a fruitless attempt on the part of Gavin Douglas, archbishop of 
St Andren-s, to prevent bloodshed, the retainers of the two hostile noblemen 
encountered eacli other ; and after a sanguinary conflict of long continuance, 
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on the public ■treefc, in which great numbeis were kiUed and wounded on both 
lidee, Arrange party gave way, and he himielf with difficulty escaped throiigli 
the North Loch. Thia encoanter was afterwards diatinguithed by the Dame of 
Cleanae the Caufey, from its hanng* been fought upon the street or cautey. 
Such waa the condition of Scotland during* nearly the whole period of the minor- 
ity of Jaroee ; and by merely subalituting one noble name for another, and ihift* 
ing from time to time the aoene of their endlea e^uabblee and akirmithee, adding 
an interminable and acaroely intelligible atory of intrigues, duplicity, and deoep* 
tion, we haTe the history of the kingdom for the filkeen yean immediately auo 
oeeding the battle of Flodden field. During thia period, we occaaionally find the 
queen and her aecond husband, the earl of Angua, and aometimea the duke of 
Albany, couain of the late king, in poaaeasion of the nominal regency. At length 
the young monarch cornea upon the atage ; and it ia not until that event occuia, 
that the intereat of the atory ia reaumed. It then becomea a connected and 
intelligible tale, and ia at once relicTed of the cumbroua and frtiguing narration 
of occurrenoea, digreaaire, epieodical, and parenthetical, with which it was pre> 
▼ioualy disfigured and obseuredi 

In the mean time, the young monarch, uaeonacious of the storm that waa 
raging without, waa purauing hia atudiee in the caatle of Edinbuigh, where he 
had been placed for aalety, under the tuition of Garin Dunbar. The apartmenta 
appropriated to the youthful sovweign in this ancient fortress, seem to bare been 
in but a very indifferent condition; his master, Dunbar, though afterwards 
refunded, haring been obliged to repair, at his own coat, in the first instance, 
the chamber in which the king received hia lessons, one particular room having 
been set apqrt for that purpose. Indeed, during Uie whole of Albany's regency, 
the wants of the young monarch seem to have been very little attended to : even 
his peiaonal comfort was so much neglected, that it was with great difficulty he 
could procure a new doublet or a new pair of hose ; and he at one tiane must have 
gone without even them, hut for the kindness of his natural sister, the counteis 
of Morton, who, from time to time, supplied him with articles of wearing apparei 
The treasurer, too, freqjuendy refused to pay the tailor for the making of his 
clothes, when the material instead of the dress happened to be sent him. 
Though placed in the castle for security, this oonaideration doea not aeem to 
have precluded the indulgence of going abroad occaaionally. A mule waa 
kept for him, on which he rode out during the intervale of* his study, and when 
the town and aurrounding country were reckoned auffidently quiet and peaceful 
to admit of hia doing ao with aafety. The appe«itenoe» character, and temper 
of the young monarch during hia nonage, are apoken of in warm teima by hia 
oontemporariea. In personal appearance he is said to have borne a strong 
resembUince to his undo Henry VIII. of England ; who, tyrant though he was, 
had certainly a very noble and kingly presence. James's countenance was oval, 
of a mild and aweet expreaaion ; hia eyea blue, and beaming at once with gen* 
tleneaa and intelligence without efieminacy ; a head of yellow hair completea 
the picture. He waa of an exceedingly affectionate diapoaition, and of a gener- 
oua though aomewhat hasty temper. ** There ia not in the world,** aaya the 
queen hia mother, in a letter to Surrey, " a wiaer child, or a better-hearted, or 
a more able." Thia ia the language of a parent indeed ; but, when corroborated 
aa it ia by other evidence, there ia no occaaion to auapeet it of partiality. James 
waa about thia time in the eleventh or twelfth year of hia age. With hia other 
good qualitiea he diaoovered a ahrewdneaa and aagadty auperior to hia yearn 
Surrey, apeaking of him to Wolaey, sayu, *' he apeaka nare, for ao young a 
thing.* The young monardi wa^ much addicted to all manly aports and exer* 
cises, and in all excelled. He rode gracefully, was passionately fond of the 
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chaae, and took mueh delight In hawks, hoiindiy and all the other appurtenances 
belongiii|r to that amusement He also sang and danced weU, and even in his 
boyish years felt much of that *' stem joy* which noble minds feel in possessing 
and handling implements of war. He was delighted with arms and armom*; and 
could draw a sword a yard long before the hilt, when buckled to his side, as 
well as a full grown man. His own weapon was of this length when he was 
only twelre yean of age. James was altogedier at this period of his life a noble 
and princely boy. His amusements were all of a manly character. His mind 
was generous and elevsted, his mefn and cairriage gallant and dignified. In 
short, imagination cannot conceive a more striking image of a youthful monarch 
in a rude and warlike age, than is presented to us in the person and diameter 
of Jamee the V. of Scotland. There is some reason, howerer, to beliere, that 
the royal colt was a little wild, and that he was iViUy as fond of tilting with the 
spear, or making the forest of Ettrid^ ring with his bugle notes, as of studying 
his humanities, for his Latinity was found to be sadly defective. 

He seems to have kept Stirling castle, the place where he last resided before 
assuming the reins of government, in something like an uproar while he lived 
in it, with his sports and amusements. Ho was generally joined in these by his 
domestics ; and as they were pretty numerous, we may readily conceive what a 
noise and turmoil they would create, led on in tJieir wild and obstreperous frolics 
by their bold and lively young leader. Pelting each other with eggs is known to 
have been a favourite pastime, and it is one certainly, which must have given 
rise to many of the most ludicrous scenes. Akhough the estates of the kingdom 
had fixed the eighteenth year of his age as that which should terminate the 
minority of James, and put him in full and uncontrolled possession of the 
sovereignty of the kingdom, he was called upon to take his seat on the throne 
at a much earlier period of life. 

The lords themselves, whose feuds and quarrels had filled the country willi 
slaughter and rapine, saw no other way of terminating the frightful scene but by 
calling on the king, young as he was, to assume the royal dignity. The 
ambition of his mother, who hoped to possess herself of the real power and 
authority, also contributed to facilitate the event ; and, accordingly, the boy 
king, for he was only twelve years of age, was brought, escorted by a numerous 
train of nobles, from Stirling castle to Holyrood house. On first learning the 
resolution which the lords had oome to of investing him with the royal charac- 
ter, he expressed much delight, and seemed filled with the most joyful antici- 
pations. ** He was weill content,** says Lindsay , ** to leive correetioun at the 
Bcooles, and pas to his lordis at libertie.** 

Amongst tiie first things which the young monarch did on arriving at Holy- 
rood, was to change all the officers of the royal household, firom the treasurer 
down to the carven. Three noblemen, the earl of Lennox, the lords Hamilton 
and Angus, and archbishop Beatoun, were appointed as his guardians and ad- 
visers. For a year after his arrival in Edinburgh and assumption of the royal 
^fin^>ty> ^^ ^^^g <^n^ ^^s guardians lived happily, and Lindsay says, merrily 
together ; but at the end of that period, a ** benefice vaiket,** a temptation came in 
the way, and destroyed the harmony of the assodation ; each claimed it from the 
king, and eadi thought he had a better right to it than his fellow. Angus 
said, that he was always scarce of hay and horse com when he came to Edin-> 
burgh, and that therefore it should be given to him. The vacant benefice vmt 
attached to Holyrood house. Whether it was the force of this appeal, or the 
superior influence of Angus over the royal mind that decided the point, is left 
unexplained ; but that nobleman carried ofl^ the prize, to the great disappoint- 
ment and displeasure of the other three« who shortly after retired in disgust 
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from the court. Lennox, who had got nothiDg at all, returned , in deepair of 
gaining any thing by the royal farour, to his own country; and Hamilton , 
though he had procured the abbacy of Paisley for his son, thinking that he had 
not got enough, followed his example. Beatoun, who lived then in a house of 
his own in the Friar's Wynd, refrained afterwards from going near the court, 
but when expressly sent for. 

Although James was now placed upon the tlirone, and surrounded with all 
tlie insignia of royalty, he neither of himself assumed nor was permitted to as- 
sume the functions of the royal state. He was much too young to be capable 
of holding the reins of government, and there were those around him who were 
not desirous that he should. Nor does it appear that the young monarch cared 
much about the matter, so long as he was permitted to enjoy himself; and there 
is no reason to believe that the defection of his grave guardians sank very deep 
into his mind. As the king advanced in years, however, this indifference to the 
power and authority of his elevated station gradually gave way to the natural 
ambition of enjoying them ; and he at length determined to rid himself of the 
thraldom under which he was kept by the earl of Angus, who had for several 
years exercised the royal authority in his name. The house of Douglas, how- 
ever, was too powerful, and their influence too extensive, to admit of his effect- 
ing his emancipation by any open effort, he therefore determined to liave recourse 
to secret measures in the first instance. 

The young king was now in the seventeenth year of his age, and when he 
carried his design into execution, was residing at Falkland, a favourite hunting 
place of the kings of Scotland. Here he was attended as usual by the earl of 
Angus and several of his kindred, all of whom were united in the design of 
keeping the king as it were to themselves. A Douglas was captain of his 
guard; a Douglas was treasurer; and a Douglas was guardian and adviser. 
Great numbers of that name, besides, filled subordinate situations in the royal 
household, and the king's guard, consisting of a hundred gentlemen, were all in 
the interest of the earl of Angus and his family. Thus encompassed, the young 
monarch had no otlier resource than to endeavour to elude their vigilance. He 
was under no personal restraint, nor was he debarred from any enjoyment or 
amusement with which he chose to occupy himself. On the contrary, they all 
led an exceedingly merry and joyous life together; were almost daily out 
hunting and hawking and feasting with the neighbouring noblemen and gentle- 
men, and amongst the rest with the archbishop of St Andrews, who entertained the 
king and his attendants with great " mirrines" for several days together ; but 
it was necessary that a Douglas should always be present on these occasions. 
Hunting, hawking, or feasting, still a Douglas must be there. An opportunity 
such as the young monarch had long and anxiously looked for of escaping from 
this annoying surveiUance at length presented itself, and he availed himself of it 
The earl of Angus leA Falkland for a few days, to transact some private business 
of his own in the Lothians, leaving tlie king in charge of his uncle, Archibald 
Douglas, and his brother Geoi^e. These two, however, availing themselves 
probably of the earl's absence, also left the palace on different errands ; the 
former, it is hinted, to visit a mistress in Dundee, and the latter to arrange 
some business with the archbishop of St Andrews. There was still, however, a 
fourth left, whom it was necessary the king should dispose of before he could 
effect his escape ; this was James Douglns of Parkhead, the captain of the guard, 
to whom the absentees in the last resort had confided the safe keeping of the 
young monarch. In order to get rid of him, the king gave out that he intended 
to go a-hunting early on the following morning, and having sent for James 
Douglas to his bed-room, he called for liquor, and drinking to his guest, re- 
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marked that he should see good hunting on the morrow. Douglas, little dream- 
ing of the equivoque, saw the king safely to hed, and retired to his own by 
the adTioe of his master, much earlier than usual, that he might be up betimes 
in tlie momingy the king having ordered dejeune to be served at four o'clock. 
It is not improbable that his majesty, moreover, had made him take an extra cup 
before they parted. As soon as all was quiet in tlie palace, the king got up, 
disguised himself by putting on the dress of one of his own grooms, and de- 
scended to the stables, where ** Jockie Hart,^ a yeoman of the stable, with 
another trusty servant, also in the secret, were ready prepared with saddled 
hones for the intended flight 

They all three instantly mounted, and escaping all notice from the wardens, 
took the road for Stirling at full gallop. On reaching the castle, which he did 
by break of day, the king ordered the gates to be shut, and that no one should 
be permitted to enter without his special order. This done, he retired to bed, 
much fatigued with his long and rapid ride. His escape from Falkland was not 
discovered until the following morning. George Doviglas had returned to the 
palace at eleven o'clock at night, about an hour after the king's departure, but 
having learned from the porters that his majesty was asleep in his own apart- 
ment, he, without further inquiry, retired to bed ; and it was not until he was 
roused at an early hour of the morning, by Patrick Carmichael, baillie of 
Abemethy, who liad recognieed the king in his flight, and who came with all 
manner of despatch to inform him of it, that he knew any thing at all about the 
matter. He would not at first believe it, but rushed in great alarm to the king's 
chamber, which he found locked, and it was only when he had burst up the 
door and found the apartment unoccupied, that he felt assured of the dreadful 
truth. The king must have already acquired some little reputation for that gal- . 
lantry amongst the ladies which afterwards so much distinguished him^ for on 
this occasion he was at first suspected to have gone ofl^ on a nocturnal visit to a 
lady at Bambrigh, some miles distant from Falkland. 

Immediately after his arrival in Stirling, the king summoned a great number 
of his lords to join him there, to assist him with their advice and counsel 
The summons was readily obeyed, both from personal attachment to the king, 
and a jealousy and dislike of his late guardian the earl of Angus. In a few 
days, James was surrounded with nearly a score of the noblest names in the 
land, all ready to perish in his defence, and to assert and maintain his rights at 
the point of the sword. 

He seems to have resented highly the restraint in which he had been kept 
by Angus and bis kindred, for it was now, he said, addressing the assembled 
lords, *' I avow that Scotland shall not hold us both till I be revenged on him 
and his." The earl of Angus and all his immediate friends were now put to 
the horn, and the former deprived of all his public offices. It is therefore at 
this period that the actual reig^ of James commences, and not before. He was 
now freed from the influence of the Douglases, surrounded by his nobles, who 
paid him a ready and willing homage, and was in every respect an independent 
and absolute sovereign, capable and at liberty to judge and to act for himself. 

James's appearance and diaracter were as interesting as his situafion at this 
period of his life. He was now, as stated before, in the seventeenth year of his 
age, of a robust constitution, which enabled him to encounter any bodily 
&tigue. His speech and demeanour were mild and conciliating. His stature 
was of middling height, but handsomely formed, and ^ the fient a pride, nae 
pride had he." He spoke at all times affably to the meanest of his subjects, 
and would partake of the humblest repast of the humblest peasant in his 
dominions, with a glee and satisfaction which evinced the most amiable kindness 
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of digpoiitioii. These qualities rendered him exceedingly beloTed by the com* 
mon people, of whom he was always besides so steady and eAectire a friend, as 
procured for him the enviable title of King of the Poor. 

Amongst the first cares of James, after his becoming possessed of the actual 
BOTereignty of the kingdom, was to subdue the border tliieres and marauders, 
who wei-e carrying matters with a high hand, and had so extended their busi* 
ness during the lawless period of his minority, and so systematiwd their pro- 
ceedings, that Armstrong of Kilnockie — the celebrated Johnnie Armstrong of 
the well-known old ballad — one of the most noted leaders of these predatory 
bands, never travelled abroad, even on peaceful purposes, without a train of six 
and twenty gentlemen well mounted, well armed, and always handsomely dressed 
in the gayest and most chivalrous garb of the times. As James, however, knew 
that he would have little chance of laying hold of these desperadoes if he sought 
them with openly hostile intentions, their predatory habito and intimate know- 
ledge of the localities of the country rendering it easy for them to evade any 
such attempt, he had recourse to strategem. He gave out that he intended to 
have a great hunting match on the borders, and really did combine both sport 
and business in the expedition which followed. As was usual with the Scottish 
kings on hunting occasions, he summoned all the noblemen and gentlemen in 
the country, who could find it convenient, to attend him with their dogs on a 
certain day at Edinburgh, and, what was not so customary, to bring each a month^s 
victuals along with him. Such a provision was always required when an army 
of common men were called together, but not in the case of convocations of men 
above that rank. The expedition in this case, however, was to be both warlike 
and sportive ; and the former might prevent the latter from affording them a 
sufficiency of game for their subsistence. The. summons of the king for the bor^ 
der hunting was so willingly obeyed, that a host amounting to twelve thousand 
assembled in Edinburgh against the appointed time; and amongst these, 
some chieflains from very distant parts of the country, such as Huntly, 
Argyle, and Atliol, all of whom brought their large, fierce Highland deer dogs 
along with them to assist in the chase. It was in the month of June, 1529, 
that this prodigious host of sportimen, headed by the king in person, set out to- 
wards tho borders. The greater part of them were well armed, and were thus 
prepared for any thing that might occur. On all such occasions pavilions, tents, 
bedding, &c for the accommodation of the sportsmen, were despatched some 
days previous to the ground selected for the first day*s amusement, and were 
afterwards moved from place to place as the scene of action was shifted. The 
king's pavilion ^vas very splendid, and might readily be distinguished from all 
others by its superior richness and elegance. His dogs, too, were elevated 
above all the dogs of meaner men, as well by their extrinsic ornaments as by 
their intrinsic merits. Their collars were gilt, or were of purple velvet adorned 
with golden studs, while the royal hawks wero provided with collars and 
bells of the same metaL The cavalcade having reached Meggotland, on the 
southern border of Peebleshire, a favourite hunting place of James's, and which 
was always reserved exclusively for the king's hunting — ^the sport began, and in 
a few dayK no less than three hundred and sixty deer were slain. Soon after 
this, Armstrong of Kilnockie, little dreaming of the fate that awaited him, made 
his appearance among the sportsmen, at a place called Caerlanrig, it is said by 
Invitation, but whether it was so or not he seems to ha?e calculated on at least a 
civil, if not a cordial reception from the king, being in total ignorance of the 
real object of the king's visit to the borders. Armstrong was not altogether 
unreasonable in such an expectation, for his robberies had always been confined 
to England, and he was rather looked upon as a protector than otherwise by his 
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own oountrymeDy non« of whose property he iras erer known to have meddled 
with. . He alwayi ** quartered upon the enemy/ and thoug^ht that hy doing so 
he did good eerrice to the state ; but not being consulted In the rarious treaties 
of peace which occasionally took place between the sovereigns of the two king- 
doms, he did not always feel himself called upon to recognize them, and accord- 
ingly continued to lery his black-mail from the borders, all the way, it is said, 
unto Newcastle. Though the king had made peace with England, Johnnie 
Armstrong had not; and he therefore continued to carry on the war in defiance 
of all thoee treaties and truces to which he was not a party. On this occasion 
the daring borderer, expecting a gracious reception from the king, and desirous 
of appearing before his sovereign in a manner becoming what he conceived to 
be his own rank, presented himself and his retainers, all magnificently ap- 
pareled, before his majesty. The kiqg, who did not know him personally, at 
first mistook him for some powerful nobleman, and returned his sidute ; but on 
learning his name, he instantly ordered him and all his followers to be taken 
into custody and hanged upon the spot '^ What wants that knave that a king 
should have/ exclaimed James, indignantly struck with the splendour of Arm- 
strong's and his followers' equipments, and, at the same time, turning round 
from them on his heel as he spoke. The freebooter at first pled hard for his 
life, and endeavoured to bribe the king to spare him. He offered his own ser- 
vices and that of forty men at any time, when the king should require it, free of 
all expense to his majesty. He further offered to bring to him any subject of 
England — duke, earl, lord, or baron, against any given day, either dead or 
alive, whom his majesty might desire either to destroy or to have as a captive. 
Finding that all he could say and all he could offer had no efiect in moving the 
king from his determination, the bold borderer, seeing the die was cast, and 
bis fate sealed, instantly resumed the natural .intrepidity of his character,—. 
'^ I am but a fool," he said, raising himself proudly up, <' to look for grnre in a 
graceless face. But had I knotvn, sir, that you would have taken my life this 
day, I should have lived upon the borders in despite of botli king Henry and 
you ; and I know that the king of England would down- weigh my best horse 
with gold to be assured that I was to die this day." No further colloquy took 
place ; Armstrong and all his followers were led off to instant execution. A 
popular tradition of the borders, where his death was much regretted, says, that 
the tree on which Armstrong was executed, though it continueil to vegetate, 
never again put forth leaves. After subjecting several other notorious offenders 
to a similar fate, the king returned to Edinburgh on the S4th of July. In the 
following summer, he set out upon a similar expedition to the nortli, with that 
which he had conducted to the south, and for similar purposes — at once to en- 
joy the pleasures of the chase and to bring to justice the numerous and daring 
thieves and robbers with which the country was infested. 

This practice of converting the amusement of hunting into a means of dis- 
pensing justice throughout the kingdom, was one to which James had oflen re- 
course, for on these occasions he took care always to be attended with an armed 
force, sufficiently strong to enforce the laws against the most powerful infringer; 
and he did not spare them when within his reach. For thieves and robbers he 
had no compassion ; common doom awaited them all, whatever might be their 
rank or pretensions. In this particular he was stern and inflexible to the last 
degree ; and the times required it. There was no part of his policy more bene- 
ficial to the kingdom than the resolute, incessant, and relentless war which he 
waged against all marauders and plunderers. 

On the expedition which he now undertook to the north, he was accompanied 
by the queen mother, and the papal ambassador, then at the Scoitisii courL The 
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earl of Athol, to whote country the royal party propoeed first prooeeding, har- 
ing received intelligence of the Tiait which he might expect, made the moet 
splendid preparation for their reception. On the arrival of the illustrious 
visitors, they found a magnificent palaee, constructed of boughs of trees, and 
fitted with gloss windows, standing in the midst of a smooth level park or 
meadow. At each of the four corners of this curious structure, there was a 
regularly formed tower or block-house ; and the whole was joisted and floored 
to the height of three stories. A large gate between two towers, with a 
formidable portcullis, all of green wood, defended the entrance ; while the 
whole was surrounded with a ditch sixteen feet deep and thirty feet wide, filled 
with water, and stocked with various kinds of fish, and crossed in front of the 
palace by a commodious draw-bridge. The walls of all the apartments were hang 
with the most splendid tapestry, and the fl<»ors so thickly strewn with flowers, that 
no man would have known, says Lindsay, but he had been in " ane greine gsr- 
deine." The feasting which followed was in keeping with this elaborate and 
costly preparation. Every delicacy which the season and the country could 
supply was furnished in prodigious quantities to the royal retinue. The choicest 
wines, fhuits, and confections, were also placed before them with unsparing 
liberality ; and the vessels, linen, beds, &c., with which this fairy mansion was 
supplied for the occasion, were all of the finest and most cosily description. 
The royal party remained here for three days, at an expense to their noble host 
of as many thousand pounds. Of all the party there- was not one so surprised, 
and so much gratified with this unexpected display of magnificence and abun- 
dance of good living, as his reverence the pope*s ambassador. The holy man 
was absolutely overwhelmed with astonishment and delight to find so many good 
things in the heart of a wild, uncivilised, and barbarous country. But his aston- 
ishment was greatly increased when, on the eve of their departure, he saw a 
party of Highlanders busily employed in setting fire to that structure, within 
which he had fared so well and been so comfortably lodged, and which had cost 
so much time, labour, and expense in its erection. *' I marvel, sir,*' he said, 
addressing the king, *' that ye should sufiTer yon fair palace to be biirned, that 
your grace has been so well entertained in.** ** It is the custom of our High- 
landmen,^ replied James, smiling, ** that be they never so well lodged at night 
they will burn the house in the morning.'* The king and his retinue now pro- 
ceeded to Dunkeld, where they remained all night From thence they went 
next day to Perth, afterwards to Dundee and St Andrews, in all of whidi places 
they were sumptuously entertained — and finally returned to Edinburgh. 

James, who liad now passed his twentieth year, was in the very midst of that 
singular career of frolic and adventure in which he delighted to indulge, and 
which forms so conspicuous a feature in his character. Attended only by a 
single frfend or two, and his person disguised by the gnrb of a gentleman of 
ordinary rank, and sometimes, if traditionary tales tell truth, by that of a penon 
of a much lower grade, he rode through the country in search of adventures, or 
on visits to distant mistresses ; often on these occasions passing whole days and 
nights on horseback, and putting up contentedly with the coarsest and scantiest 
fiire which chance might throw in the way. Sleeping in barns on ** clean pease 
strae,** and partaking of the ** gude wife's" sheep head, her oaten cakes, and 
ale, or whatever else she might have to offer, was no uncommon occurrence in 
the life of James. Such visits, however, were not always prompted by^the moet 
innocent motives. A fair maiden would at any time induce the monarch to ride 
a score of miles out of his way, and to pass half the night exposed to all its in- 
clemency for an hour's interview. 

James was no niggard in his gallantries : where money was required, he gave 
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it freely and liberally ; wheie it was Dot» hia munifioenoe took the shape of 
preaenu, — such a* ringi, chains, &c. of gold and other descriptions of jewellery. 
In one month he gave away in this way to the value of upwards of four hun- 
dred pounds. The roving monarch, however, made even his vagrancies subser- 
vient to his great object of extirpating thieves and robbers. During his wan- 
derings he frequently fell in with numerous bands of them, or sought them out ; 
and on such occasions never hesitated to attack them, however formidable they 
might be, and however few his own foUowen. 

As the roving propensities of the king thus frequently put his life in 
jeopardy, and as his dying without lawful issue would have left the country in 
all probability a prey to. civil war, the nation became extremely anxious for his 
marriage, an event which, after many delays, arising from political objections to 
the various connexions from time to time proposed, at length took place. The 
Scottish ambassadors in France concluded, by James's authority, a marriage treaty 
with Marie de Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Vendome. On the final set- 
tlement of this treaty, the young monarch proceeded to Vendome, to daim in 
person his afilanced bride; but here his usual gallantry failed him, for on 
seeing the lady he rejected her, and annulled the treaty. 

Whether it was the result of chance, or that James hod determined not to re- 
turn home without a wife, this occurrence did not doom him, for any length 
of time, to a single life. From Vendome he proceeded to Paris, was 
graciously received by Francis I., and finally, after a month or two^ resi- 
dence at that monarchy court, married his daughter Magdalene. The ceremony, 
which look place in the church of Notre Dame, was celebrated with great pomp 
and splendour. The whole city rang with rejoicings, and the coiurt with sounds 
of revelry and merriment The marriage was succeeded by four montlis of con- 
tinued feasting, sporting, and merry making. At the end of that period James 
and his young bride, who was of an exceedingly sweet and amiable disposition^ 
returned to Scotland ; the former loaded with costly presents from his father-in- 
law, and the latter witli a dowry of a hundred thousand crowns, besides an an- 
nual pension of thirty thousand livres during her life. 

The royal pair arrived at Leith on Whitsun-eve, at tan o*clodc at night On 
first touching Scottish ground, the pious and kind-hearted young queen dropped 
on her knees, kissed the land of her adoption, and after thanking God for the 
safe arrival of her husband and herself, prayed for happiness to the country and 
the people. The rejoicings which the royal pair had left in France were now 
resumed in Scotland. Magdalene was every where received by the people with 
the strongest proofs of welcome and regard, and this as much from her OMm gen- 
tle and afllible demeanour as firom her being the consort of their sovereign. 

Never queen made such rapid progress in the afiecUons of a nation, and few 
ever acquired during any period so large a proportion of personal attachment 
as did this amiable lady. The object, however, of all this love, was not destined 
long to enjoy it She was in a bad state of health at the time of her marriage, 
and all the happiness which that event brought along with it could not retard 
the progress of the disease which was consuming her. She daily became wone 
aft^r her arrival in Scotland, and finally expir^ within forty days of her land- 
ing. Janies was for a long time inconsolable for her loss, and for a time buried 
himselCuitt Tetirement, to indulge in the sorrow which he could not restrain. 

Pgm| required, however, that the place of the departed queen should, as 
soon ai "pWypriety would admit, be supplied by another ; and James fixed upon 
Mary of Guise, daughter of the duke of that name, and widow of the duke of 
LongueTille, to be the successor of Magdalene. An embassy having been des- 
patched to France to settle preliminarios, and to bring the queen consort to 
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Scotland^ she arrived in the latter kiDgdom in Janet 1638. Mary landed at 
Baloomie in Fife, where ihe wai received by the king, turrounded by a great 
number of htg nobles. From theooe the royal party proceeded to Dundee, St 
Andrews, then to Stirling ; from that to Linlithgow ; and lastly to Edinbui^^h. 
In all of these places the royal pair were reoeiTod with erery demonstntion of 
popular joy, and were sumptuously entertained by the magistrates and other au- 
thorities of the diflferent toivns. James, by a long and steady pecsoTeranoe in 
the administration of justice, without regard to the wealth or rank of the cuU 
pritB, and by the wholesome restraint under which he held the turbulent nobles, 
had now secured a degree of peace and prosperity to the country which it had 
not enjoyed for many years before. His power was acknowledged and felt in 
the most remote parts of the Lowlands of Scotland, and even a great part of the 
Highlands. But the western isles, and the most northern extremity of the 
kingdom, places then difficult of access, and comparatively but little known, 
were still made the scenes of the most lawless and atrocious deeds by the fierce 
and restless chieftains, and their clans, by whom they were inhabited. James, 
however, resolved to carry and establish his authority e?en there. He resolved 
to ** beard the lion in his den ;^ to bring theie desperadoes to justice in the 
midst of their barbarous hordes ; and this bold design he determined to ^execute 
in person. He ordered twelve ships, well provided with artillery, to be ready 
against the fourteenth day of May. The personal preparations of the king, 
and those made for his accommodation in the ship in which he was hioHelf to 
embark on this expedition, were extensive and multifarious. His cabin was 
hung with green doth, and his bed with black damask. Large quantities of 
silver plate, and culinary utensils, with stores for cooking, were put on board ; 
and also a vast number of tents and pavilions, for the accommodation of his 
suite, when they should land in the isles. The monarch himself was equipped 
in a suit of red velvet, ornamented with gold embroidery, and the ship in 
which be sailed was adorned with splendid flags, and numerous streamen of red 
and yellow serge. 

The expedition, which had been delayed for fourteen days beyond the time 
appointed, by the advanced state of the queen's pregnancy, finally set sail for its 
various destinations in the beginning of June. 

The royal squadron, on reaching the western shores, proceeded deliberately 
from island to island, and from point to point of the mainland, the king 
landing on each, and summoning the various chieftains to his presence. Some 
of these he executed on the spot, others he carried away with him as hostages 
for the future peaceful conduct of their kinsmen and followers ; and thus, after 
making the terror of his name and the sternness of his justice felt in every glen 
in the Highlands, he bent his tvay again homewards. James himself landed at 
Dumbarton, but the greater part of his ships, including those on board of which 
were the captured chieftains, were sent round to Leith. 

Having now reduced the whole country to such a state of tranquillity, 
and so efibctually accomplished the security of private property every where, 
that it is boasted, that, at this period of his reign, flocks of sheep were as safe in 
Ettrick forest as in the province of Fife, he betook himself to the improvement of 
his kingdom by peaceful pursuits. He imported superior breeds of hones to 
improve the native race of that animal. He promoted the fisheries, and invited 
artisans and mechanics of all descriptions to settle in the country, encouraging 
them by the offer of liberal wages, and, in nuiny cases, by bestowing small an- 
nual pensions. With every promise of a long and happy reign, and in the 
midst of exertions which entitled him to expect the latter, the cup was suddenly 
dashed from his lips. Misfortune on misfortune crowded on the ill-starred 
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monarch, and hurried him to a prematnre graTe. Two princes who were bom 
to him by Mary of Guiae, died in their infancy within a few days of each other, 
a caUinity which sank deep in the heart of their royal parent His undo, the 
king of England, with whom he had hitherto been on a friendly footing, for 
reasons now not Tery well known, invaded his dominions with an army of 
twenty thousand men, under the command of the duke of Norfolk. James gave 
orders to assemble an army of thirty thousand men on the Burrow muir, and with 
this force he marched to oppoee them. The hostile armies met at Sol way moss, 
but with little disposition on the part of the leaders of the Scottish army to 
maintain the credit of their sovereign by their arms. James had never been 
friendly to the aristocracy, and they now retaliated upon him by a lukewarm- 
ness in his cause in the hour of need. The unfortunate monarch himself in- 
creased this spirit of defection at this critical juncture by appointing Oliver Sin* 
clalr a mean favourite, and a man of no ability, to the command of his army. 
The intelligence of this appointment excited the utmost indigpnation in the Scot- 
tish army. All declared that they would rather submit to be taken prisoners by 
the English than be commanded by such a general ; and the whole army was 
thrown into such a state of commotion by this infatuated proceeding of their 
sovereign, that the English general perceived the disorder, and taking advan- 
tage of it, attacked the Scottish army with a few hundred light horse. The for- 
mer making no resistance were instantly put to flight James was at Garlave- 
rock, about twelve miles distant, when this disaster took place. When in- 
formed of the disgraceful flight of his army, he sank into a state of dejection 
and melancholy from which nothing could rouse him. His proud spirit could 
not brook the disgrace which had befallen his arms, and the conduct of his 
nobles excited a degree of irritotion which soon threw him into a violent fever. 
In this state of despondency he retired to Falkland. Here he took to bed and 
refused all sustenance. While in this condition intelligence was brought him 
that the queen, then at Linlithgow, was delivered of a girl. ** It came with a 
lass and it will go with a lass," said the dying monarch, reckoning it another 
misfortune, that it was not a male heir that had been given to him. 

A little before his death, which was now fast approaching, he was heard mut- 
tering the words ** Solway moss,^ the scene of that disaster which was now hur- 
rying him to the g^ve. On the day of his death, which happened previous te 
the 13th of December, 1543, but within two or three days of it, although the 
precise day is not known, he turned round to the lords who surrounded his bed, 
and with a faint but benignant smile, held out his hand to them to kiss, and in 
a few minutes thereafter expired. James died in the 31st year of his age, 
leaving the unfortunate Mary, then an infant, to succeed to his dignities and to 
more than his misfortunes. Besides Mary, his only surviving legitimate child, 
James left six natural children. These were—- James, abbot of Kelso and Mel- 
rose ; the regent Murray ; Robert, prior of Holyroodhouse ; John, prior of 
Coldingham ; Janet, wife of the earl of Angus ; and Adam, prior of the Char- 
treux at Perth. 

JAMES YL of ScoUand, and I. of England, was bom in the castle of £din< 
burgh, June 19, 1566. He was the son of the reigning sovereign Mary, by her 
husband, Henry, lord Darnley, who was nominally associated with her in the 
government, and was the eldest son of the existing earl of Lennox. Both by 
his father and mother, James was the great-grandson of Henry VII. of England, 
and, failing queen Elizabeth and his own mother, stood nearest to the throne of 
that kingdom, at the same time that he was heir-apparent to the Scottish crown. 
The character of his parents and their previous history are so well known, that 
it is unnecessary to touch upon them here. It may only be mentioned, that 
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while the royal infant broug^ht with him into the worM pretensiom the meet 
brilliant that could have befallen a mortal creature, he also carried iu hit oon- 
■titution a weakneas of the most lamentable nature, affecting both hit body and 
hit mind. About three months before hit birth, hit father headed a band of 
contpirators, who broke riolently into the privacy of hit mother*t chamber, and 
in her pretence slew her favourite countellor, David Kiocia The agitation of 
the molher on that occamon, took eflecr upon the child, who, though intended 
apparently to be alike ttrong in mental and bodily conttitution, ihowed through 
life many deficienciet in both retpectt, though, perfaapt, to a lett extent than hat 
been represented by popular hittory. 

It it well known that a confederation of the Scottith nobles dethroned Mary 
about a year after the birth of her son. While this ill-lkted princess was con* 
demned to impriionment in Lochleven cattle, her ton wat taken to Stirling, and 
there crowned at the age of thirteen montht and ten days. The real govern* 
ment wat luccetsively adminittered by the regents Moray, Lennox, Mar, and 
Morton, under the tecret direction of the Englith queen, by whom, in time, 
her rival Mary was put to death. Jamei, after a weakly infancy, wat placed 
under the care of tlie celebrated Buchanaji, whote religiout principles and die* 
tinguithed scholarship teemed to qualify him peculiarly for the tatk of educating 
a protettant prince. It would appear that the young king received at the hands 
of his master a great deal more learning, classical and theological, than he wat 
able to digest, and thus became liable to as much of tlie fault of pedantry, as 
consists in a hoarding of literature for its own sake, or for purposes of 
ostentation, accompanied by an inability to turn it to its only true use in the 
ordinary purposes of life. A pliability of temper, subject alike to eril and to 
good influences ; a sly acuteness in penetrating the motives of men, without the 
power to make it of any practical advantage ; and a proneness to listen to the 
flattering counsellors who told him he was a king, and ought to have the power 
of one, were other diaracteristics of this juvenile monarch ; whose situation, it 
must at the same time be acknowledged, wat one of such difflculty, as to render 
a fair development of the best faculties of the mind, and the best tendendet of 
the heart, hardly to be expected. 

Though made and upheld at a king, in consequence of a tucoeflsfhl rebellion 
against the monarchical principle, James was early inspired with a high tense 
of his royal powers and privileges, probably by some of those individuals who 
are never wanting around the persons of young princes, let their education 
be ever so carefully conducted. Even before attaining the age of twelve, he 
had become the centre of a little knot of courtiers, who clustered about him at hit 
retidence in Stirling castle, and plotted schemet for transferring the reins of 
government into his own hands. Morton permitted himself to be surprised in 
1578 by this party, who for some time conducted the affkirs of state in the 
name of the king, ns if he had been in full possession of his birth-right 
Morton, however, soon after regained nearly all his wonted ascendancy, and it 
was not till two or three years later that the king became completely emanci- 
pated from this powerful agent of the English queen. A young scion of nobility, 
named captain Stuart, from his commanding the king*s guards, and Esme, earl of 
Lennox, the king^s cousin, were his chief instruments in obtaining the sovereign 
power, and in raising that prosecution against Morton, which ended in his exe- 
cution, June 2, 1581. The former is represented as a profligate adventurer, 
who studied only how, by flattering the king and enforcing his despotic vie^vt, to 
promote his own interest Lennox was a gentler and worthier person, but was 
obnoxious to popular odium, on account of his professing the catholic faitlu 
The protettant and English Interest soon rallied, and, in August, 1 583, took 
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place the. celebrated Raid of Authven, by which a few preebyterian nobleHy 
headed by the earl of Gowrie, were enabled to take postearion of the royal 
person, and use hU authority for lome time in behalf of liberal government and 
their own religious principlea, while Stuart and Lennox were forbidden his 
presence. 

It was not till June, 1583, that James emancipated himself from a control 
which, however well he appeared to bear it, vms far from agreeable to him. 
Lennox had now been banished to France, where he died of a broken heart ; 
Stuart was created earl of Arran on the ruins of the Hamilton fiunily, and 
became almost sole counsellor to the young monarch. The nobles who had seized 
the king at Ruthven, wera pardoned ; but Growrie, having soon after made a 
second and unsuccessful attempt, was beheaded at Stirling. During the interval 
between June, 1583, and November, 1585, the government was of a decidedly 
anti-popular and anti-presbyterian character, — Arran being permitted to act 
entirely as he pleased. The presbyterian nobles, however, who had fled into 
England, were, at the latter period, enabled by EHizabeth to invade their own 
country, with such a force as overturned the power of the unworthy favourite, 
and re-established a system agreeable to the clergy and people, and more 
closely respondent to ^e wishes of Elizabeth. In this way James grew up to 
man*s estate. 

In 1584, when eighteen years of age, he made his first appearance as an 
author, by publishing a small thin quarto, entitled *' Essayes of a Prentice in 
the Divine Art of Poesie, with the Rewlis and Cauteles to be pursued and 
avoided.** This work consists of a mixture of poetry and prose ; the poems 
being chiefly a series of sonnets, which bear very much the appearance of school 
exeicises ; while the prose consists of a code of laws for the construction of verse 
according to the ideas of that age. There is little in the king's style or his 
ideas to please the present age ; yet, compared with the efforts of contemporary 
authors, these poems may be said to bear a respectable appearance. 

The main eflect of the late revolution was to re-establish the English influr 
enoe, which had been deranged by the ascendancy of captain Stuart In June, 
1586, James entered into an arrangement with Elizabeth, by which, in con- 
sideration of a pension of five thousand pounds^ rendered necessary by his penu- 
rious circumstances, he engaged to support England against the machinations of 
the catholic powers of Europe. It was also part of this treaty, that a correspondence 
which he had entered into with his mother, should be broken off; and he even 
submitted so far to the desires of his new superior, as to write a disrespectful 
letter to that unhappy princess, who replied in an eloquent epistle, threatening 
to denounce him as a usurper, and load him with a parentis curse. James, in 
reality, during the whole of his occupancy of the Scottish throne, was a mere tool 
in the hands of one party or another ; and had no personal influence or indepen- 
dence whatever till the advanced age of Elizabeth gave him near hopes of the 
English crown. Great care is therefore to be taken* in judging of his actions, 
lest that be attributed to his own vicious will, which was only the dictate of a poli- 
tical system, of which he was the apparent bead, but the real slave. In the winter 
of 1 586-7, he had to endure tho painful reflection, that his mother was threat- 
ened with, and ultimately brought to the scaffold, without his being able to 
make the least movement in her favour. It is but justice to him to say, that so 
far from his manifesting the levity on this subject attributed to him by several 
writers, he appears from documents of respectable authority,' to have manifested 
the highest indignation, and a degree of grief hardly to be expected from him, 

' See the Life of James I., forming tvro volumes of Ckinstable^s MiaxUany, by the editor 
of the present work. 
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eomideringr that he was not oonadoua of htmag ever leen hia patent Mary, 
in her but prayer in the hall of Fotheringay, while itrBtehed before the blocky 
entreated the favour of God towards her son ; which shows that she had no4 
ultimately found proper cause for putting her threat into execution. 

In 1588, while the shores of England were threatened with the Spanish 
armada, James fulfilled, as iar as he oould, the treaty into which he had entered 
with Elizabeth, by using his best exertions to suppress the movenienti of a power- 
ful catholic party among his own subjects, in support of the invasion. In re- 
turn for this, Elisabeth permitted him to take a wife ; and his choice ultimately 
fell upon the princess Anne of Denmark, second daughter of the deceased Fre- 
derick the second. He was married by proxy in August, 1589 ; but the princess 
having been delayed in Norway by a stone, which threatened to detain her for 
the winter, he gallantly crosied the seas to Upslo, in order to consummate the 
match. Aiker spending some months at the Danish court, he returned to Scot- 
land in May, 1590; when the reception vouchoifed to the royal pair was fully 
such as to justify an expression used by James in one of his lettera, that ** a king 
with a new manned wyfe did not come hame every day." 

The king had an illegitimate cousin, Francis, earl of Both well, who now for 
some years embittered his life by a series of plots and assaults for which there is 
no parallel even in Scottish history. Bothwell had been spared by the king's 
goodness in 1589, from the result of a sentence for treason, passed on account 
of his concern in a catholic conspiracy. Soon after James returned from Den- 
mark, it was discovered that he had tampered with professing witches to take 
away the king^ life by necromancy. He at first proposed to stand a trial for 
this alleged ofience, but subsequently found it necessary to make his escape. 
His former sentence was then permitted to take efiect, and he became, in the 
language of the times, a broken man. Repeatedly, however, did this bold ad- 
venturer approach the walls of Edinburgh, and even assail the king in his 
palace ; nor eould the limited powers of the sovereign either accomplish his 
seisure, or frighten him out of the kingdom. He even contrived at one time to 
ipegain his place in the king's council, and remained for several months in the 
enjoyment of all his former honours, till once more expelled by a party of his 
enemies. The king appears to have purposely been kept in a state of power- 
lessness by his subjects ; even the strength necessary to execute the law upon the 
paltriest occasions was denied to him ; and his clergy took every opportunity of 
decrying his government, and diminishing the respect of his people, — lest, in 
becoming stronger or more generally reverenced, he should have used his in- 
creased force against the liberal interest, and the presbyterian religion. If he 
could have been depended upon as a thorough adherent of these abstractions, 
there can be no doubt that his Scottish reign would have been less disgraced by 
the non-execution of the laws. But then, was his first position under the re> 
gents and the protestant nobles of a kind calculated to attach him sincerely to 
that party P or can it be decidedly afiirmed that the zeal of the clergy of those 
rough and difficult times, was sufficiently tempered with human kindness, to 
make a young prince prefer their peculiar system to one which addressed him 
in a more courteous manner, and was more favourable to that regal power, the 
feebleness of which had hitherto seemed the cause of all his distresses and all his 
humiliation f 

In 1585, while under the control of Arnin, he had written a paraphrase and 
commentary on the Revelation of St John, which, however, was not completed 
or published for some years after. In 1591, he produced a second volume of 
verse, entitled '' Poetical Exercises ;" in the preface to .which he informs tlie 
reader, as an apology for inaccuracies, that " scarcelie but at stolen moments had 
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he leimire to blenk upon any paper, and yet nodit that with free unrexed 
spirit.*' He alio appears to have at this time proceeded some length with his 
translation of the Psalms into Scottish TOfse. It is curious that, while the king 
manifested, in his literary studies, both the pure sensibilities of the poet and the 
derout aspirations of the saint, his personal manners were coarse, his amuse* 
ments of no refined chaiacter, and hb speech rendered odious by common 
swearing. 

It is hardly our duty to enter into a minute detail of the oBdllations of the 
Scottish church, during this reign, between presbytery and episcopacy. In pro- 
portion as the king was weak, the former system prstailed ; and in proportion 
as he gained strength from the prospect of the English succession, and other 
causes, the episcopal polity was re^imposed. We are also disposed to overlook 
the troubles oi the catholic nobles— Huntly, Enrol, and Angus, who, for some 
obscure plot in concert with Spain, were persecuted to as great an extent as the 
personal CsTOur of the king, and his fear of displeasing the English papists, 
would permit. The leniency shown by the king to these grandees procured him 
the wrath of the church, and led to the celebrated tumult of the 1 7th of De- 
cember, 1696, in which the clergy permitted themselres to make so unguarded 
an appearance^ as to furnish their sovereign with the means of checking their 
power, without ofiending the people. 

In February, 1694, a son, afterwards the celebrated prince Henry, was 
bom to the king at Stirling castle ; this was followed some years after by the 
birth of a daughter, Elisabeth, whose fate, as the queen of Bohemia, and ances- 
tress of the present royal family of Britain, gives rise to so many varied reflec- 
tions. James wrote a treatise of counsel for his son, under the title of ** Basili- 
oon Doron,** which, though containing some passages oflensive to the dein^y, u a 
work of much good sense, and conveys, upon the whole, a respectable impreskion 
at onoe of the author's i^ilities, and of his moral temperament It was pub- 
lished in 1699, and is said to have gained him a great accession of esteem 
among the English, for whose favour, of course, he was anxiously solicitous. 

Few incidents of note occurred in the latter part of the king's Scottish reign. 
The principal was the famous conspiracy of the earl of Gowrie and his 
brother, sons of the earl beheaded in 1684, which was developed — ^if we 
may speak of it in such a manner — on the 6th of August, 1600. This affair 
has of late been considerably elucidated by Robert Pitcaim, Esq., in his la- 
borious work, the ** Criminal Trials of Sei^land,** though it is still left in some 
measure as a queetion open to dispute. The events, so &r as ascertained, were 
as follows. 

Early on the morning 6( the 6th of August, 1600, Alexander, Master of 
Rttthven, with only two followers, Andrew Henderson and Andrew Ruthven, 
rode from Perth to Falkland, where king James was at that time residing. He 
arrived there about seven o'clock, and stopping at a house in the rioinity of the 
palace, sent Henderson forward to learn Uie motions of the king. His mes- 
senger returned quickly with the intelligence, that his majesty was just depart- 
ing for the chase. Ruthven proceeded immediately to the palace, where he met 
James in front of the stables. They spoke together for about a quarter of an 
hour. None of the attendants overheard the discoufse, but it was erident from 
the king's laying his hand on the master^s shoulder, and clapping his back, that 
the matter of it pleased him. The hunt rode on, and Ruthven joined the train; 
first, however, despatching Henderson to inform his brother that his majesty was 
coming to Perth with a few attendants, and to desire him to cause dinner to be 
prepared. A buck was slain about ten o'clock, when the king desired the duke 
of Lennox and the eari of Mar to accompany him to Perth, to speak with the 
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•arl of Gowrio. The master of RuUiTen now detpatched his other attenduit to 
gire the earl notice of the king*i approach ; and immediately afterwardi James 
and he set oflT at a rate that threw hehind the royal attendants, who lost lome 
time in changing horMt. When the dulce of Lennox overtook Uiem, the king, 
with great glee, told him that he was riding to Perth to get a pose (treasure). 
He then asked the duke's opinion of Alexander RuthTon, which proving favour- 
able, he proceeded to repeat the story which that young man had told him, 
of his having the previous evening surprised a man with a large sum of money 
on his person. The Huke expressed his opinion of the impi^bability of the tale, 
and some suspicion of Ruthven's purpose ; upon which the king desired him to 
follow when he and Ruthven should leave the hall — an order which he repeated 
after his arrival in the earl of Gowrie's house. 

Meantime, Henderson, on his arrival at Perth, found the elder Ruthven in 
his diamber, speaking upon business with two gentlemen. Gotvrie drew him 
aside tlie moment he entered, and asked whether he brought any letter or mes- 
sage from his brother. On learning that the king was coming, he took the 
messenger into his cabinet, and inquired anxiously in what manner the master 
had been received, and what persons were in attendance upon his majesty. 
Returning to the chamber, he made an apology to the two gentlemen, and dis- 
missed them. Henderson then went to his own house. When he returned, in 
about an hour, the earl desired him to arm himself, as he had to apprehend a 
Highlander in the Shoe-gate. The master of the household being unwell, the 
duty of carrying up the earl's dinner devolved upon Henderson. He performed 
this service about half past twelve ; and afterwards waited upon the earl and 
some friends who were dining with hinu They had just sat down when 
Andrew Ruthven entered, and whispered something in the earPs ear, who, how- 
ever, seemed to give no heed. As the second course was about to be set upon 
the table, the master of Ruthven, who had left the king about a mile from Perth, 
and rode on before^ entered and announced his majesty's approach. This was 
the first intelligence given the inhabitants of Gowrie house of the king's visit, 
for Gowrie had kept not only his coming, but also the master's visit to Falk- 
land, a profound secret The earl and his visitors, with their attendants, and 
some of the citisens among whom the news had spread, went out to meet the 
king. 

llie street in which Gowrie house formerly stood runs north and south, and 
parallel to the Tay. The house was on the side next the river, built so as to 
form three sides of a square, the fourth side, that which abutted on the street, 
being formed by a wall, through which the entry into the interior court, or 
close, was by a gate. The scene of the subsequent events was the south side Oa 
the square. The interior of this part of the edifice contained, in the first story, 
a dining-room, looking out upon the river, a hall in the centre, and a room at 
the further end looking out upon the street, each of them occupying the whole 
breadth of the building, and opening into each other. The second story con- 
sisted of a gallery occupying the space of the dining-room and hall below, and 
at the street end of this gallery, a chamber, in the north-west comer of which 
was a circular closet, formed by a turret which over|iung the outer wall, in which 
were two long narrow windows, the one looking towards the spy-tower, (a strong 
tower built over one of the city-gates,) the other looking out upon the court, but 
visible from the street before Uie gate. The access to the hall and gallery was 
by a large turnpike stair in the south-east corner of the court. The hall like- 
wise communicated with the garden, which lay between the house and the river, 
by a door opposite to that which opened from the turnpike, and an outward 
stair. The access to the chamber in which was the round doset, was either 
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through the gallery, or by means of a smaller turnpike (called the black turn- 
pike) which stood half-way betwixt the principal one and the street 

The unexpected arriva] of the king caused a considerable commotion in 
Cowrie's establishment. Graigingelt, the master of the household, was obliged 
to leave his sick bed, and bestir himself. Messengers were despatched through 
Perth to seek, not for meat, for of that there seems to hare been plenty, but for 
some delicacy fit to be set upon the royal table. The baillies and other digni- 
taries of Perth, as also some noblemen who were resident in the town, came 
pouring in, — some to pay their respects to his majesty, others to stare at the 
courtiers. Amid all this confusion, somewhat more than an hour elapsed before 
the repast was ready. To judge by the king's narrative, and the eloquent orar 
tions of Mr Patrick Galloway, this neglect on the part of the earl seems to hare 
been regarded as not the least criminal part of his conduct : and with justice ; 
for his royal highness had been riding hard since seven o'dodc, and it was past 
two before he could get a morsel, which, when it did come, bore evident marks 
of being hastily prepared. 

As soon as the king was set down to dinner, the earl sent for Andrew Hen- 
derson, whom he conducted up to the gallery, where the roaster was waiting for 
them. AAer some short conversation, during which Gowrie told Henderson to 
do any thing his brother bade him, the younger Ruthven locked this attendant 
into the little round closet within tlie gallery chamber, and left him there. 
Henderson began now, according to his own account, to suspect that something 
wrong was in agitation, and set himself to pray, in great perturbation of mind. 
Meanwhile, the earl of Gowrie returned to take his place behind the chair or 
his royal guest. When the king had dined, and Lennox, Mar, and the other 
noblemen in waiting, had retired from the dining-room to the hall to dine in 
their turn, Alexander Ruthven came and whispered to the king, to find some 
means of getting rid of his brother the earl, from whom he had all along pre- 
tended great anxiety to keep the story of the found treasure a secret. The 
king filled a bumper, and, drinking it off, desired Gowrie to carry his pledge 
to the noblemen in the halL While they were busy returning the health, the 
king and the master passed quietly through the hall, and ascended the great 
stair which led to the gallery. They did not, however, pass altogether unob- 
served, and some of the royal train made an attempt to follow them, but were re- 
pelled by Ruthven, who alleged the king's wish to be alone. From the gaUery 
they passed into the chamber at the end of it, and the door of this room 
Ruthven appears to have locked behind him. 

When the noblemen had dined, they inquired after their master, but were 
informed by Gowrie that he had retired, and wished to be private. The earl 
immediately called for the keys of the garden, whither he was followed by Len- 
nox and put of the royal train ; whilst Mar, with the rest, remained in the 
bousew John Ramsay, a favourite page of the king, says in his deposition, that, 
on rising from table, he had agreed to take charge of a hawk for one of the 
servants, in order to allow the man to go to dinner. He seems, while thug 
^^gBf^^f to ^▼^ missed Gowrie*s explanation of the king's absence, for he 
sought his majesty in the dining-room, in the garden, and afterwards in the 
gallery. He had never before seen this gallery, whi<di is said — we know not 
upon what authority — to have been richly adorned with paintings by the earl's 
father, and he staid some time admiring it On coming down stairs, he found 
the whole of the king's attendants hurrying towards the outer gate, and was told 
by Thomas Cranstone, one of the earl's servants, that the king had rode on 
before. Ramsay, on hearing this, ran to the stable where his horse was. Len- 
nox and Mar, who had also heard the report of the king's departure, asked the 
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porter, as they were paaiing Uie gate, whether the king were indeed forth. The 
man replied in the negative. Gowrie chedted him with oontiderable hanhneta, 
and afilnned that the king had paned out by the back gate. *' That ii impoe- 
•ible, my lord,** answered the porter, ** for it ii looked, and the key it in my 
pocket" Gowrie, somewhat confused, said he would return and learn the truth 
of the matter. He came back almost instantly, affirming positively that the king 
had ridden out by the back gate. The greater part of the company were now 
assembled on the High Street, in front of the house, waiting for their horses, 
and discussing how they were to seek the king. At this moment, the king's 
voice was heard, crying — '' 1 am murdered ! Treason 1 My lord of Mar, help ! 
help!'* Lennox and Mar, with their attendants, rushed through the gateway 
into the court, and up the principal stair. Sir Thomas Enkine and his brother 
James, seised the earl of Gowrie, exclaiming, '' Traitor ! this is thy deed ! " 
Some of the earl's servants rescued their master, who was, however, thrown down 
in the scuffle, and refused admittance to the inner court. On recovering his feet, 
he retir^ a short way ; then drawing his sword and dagger, he cried, " I will 
be in my own house, or die by the way." 

During these proceedings, the king had found himself rather critically circum- 
stanced. Alexander Ruthven, having locked the door of the gallery chamber, 
led the way to the round closet James was not a little astonished when, instead 
of the captive he expected, he saw a man armed at all points except his head. 
He was more astonished when the master, putting on his hat, drew the man's 
dagger, and presented it to his breast, saying, ** Sir, you must be my prisoner I 
remember my father's death !" James attempted to remonstrate, but was inter- 
rupted with ** Hold your tongue, sir, or by Christ you shall die!** But here 
Henderson wrenched the dagger from Ruthven*s hand, and tlie king, then 
resuming his remonstrances, was answered that his life was not what was sought 
The master even took oif his hat when tlie king, who, amid all his perturbation, 
forgot not his princely demeanour, reminded him of the impropriety of wearing 
it in his presence. He then requested James to give him his word not to open 
the window, nor call for assistance, whilst he went to bring his brother, the 
earl, who was to determine what farther should be done. Ruthven then left the 
closet, locking the door behind him ; but, according to Henderson's belief, went 
no farther than the next room. This is more than probable ; for, by the nearest 
calculation, Ramsay must have been at that time still in the gallery. The nua- 
ter re-entered, therefinre, almost instantly, and telling the king there was now 
but one course left, produced a garter, with which he attempted to bind his 
majesty's hands. James freed his left with a violent exertion, exclaiming, ** I 
am a free prince, man! I will not be bound!" Ruthven, without answering, 
seized him by the throat with one hand, while he thrust the other into his mouth, 
to prevent his crying. In the struggle which ensued, the king was driven 
against the window which overlooked the cour^ and, at that moment, Hender- 
son thrust his arm over the master** shoulder and pushed up the window, which 
afforded the king an opportunity of calling for assistance. The master, there- 
upon, said to Henderson, ** Is there no help in thee? Thou wilt cause us all 
to die :" and tremblingly, between excitement and exertion, he attempted to 
draw his sword. The king, perceiving his intent, laid hold of his band ; and 
thus clasped in a death-wrestle, they reeled out of the closet into the chamber. 
The king had got Ruthven's head under his arm ; whilst Ruthven, finding him- 
self held down almost upon his knees, was pressing upwards with his hand 
against the king*s face, when, at this critical moment, John Ramsay, the page, 
who had heard from the street the king's cry for help, and who had got before 
Mar and Lennox, by running up Uie black turnpike formerly mentioned, while 
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they took the principal staircase, nuhed against the door of the chamber and 
burst it open. The Icing panted out, when he saw his page, ** Fy { strike him 
low ! he has secret armour on." At which Ramsay, casting from him the hawk 
which still sat upon his hand, drew his dagger and stabbed the master. The 
next moment, the king, exerting all his strength, threw him from him down 
stain. Ramsay ran to a window, and called upon Sir Thomas Erskine, and one 
or two who were with him, to come up the turnpike. Erskine was first, and 
as Ruthven staggered past him on the stair, wounded and bleeding, he desired 
those who followed to strike the traitor. This was done, and the young man 
fell, crying, ** Alas! I had not the wyto of it" 

The king was safe for the mean time, but there was still cause for alarm. 
Only four of his attendants had reached him ; and he was uncertain whether 
the incessant attempts of Mar and Lennox's party to break open the door by 
which the chamber communicated with the gallery, were made by friend or foe. 
At this moment the alarm bell rang out, and the din of the gathering citioens, 
who were as likely, for any thing the king knew, to side with their provost, 
Gowrie, as with himself, was heard from the town. There was, besides, a still 
more immediate danger. 

Gowrie, whom we left attempting to fbroe his way into the house, was met at 
the gate by the news that his brother had fallen. Violet Rathven, and other 
women belongring to the family, were already wailing his death, screaming their 
curses up to the king's party in the chamber, and mixing their shrill execrations 
with the fierce din which shook the city. The earl, seconded by Cranstone, 
one of his attendants, forced his way to the foot of the black turnpike, at which 
spot lay the master's body. '* Whom have we hereP" said the retainer, for the 
face was turned downwards. ** Up the stair ! ** was Gowrie's brief and stem 
reply. Cranstone, going up before his master, found, on rushing into the cham- 
ber, the swords of Sir Thomas Erskine, and Merries, the king's physician, drawn 
against him. They were holding a parley in this threatening attitude, when 
Gowrie entered, and was instantly attadced by Ramsay. The earl fell after a 
smart contest. Ramsay immediately turned upon Cranstone, who had proved 
fully a match for the other two, a6d baring wounded him severely, forced him 
finally to retreat 

All this time they who were with the duke of Lennox had kept battering at 
the gallery-door of the chamber with hammers, but in vain. The partition was 
constructed of boards, and as the whole wall gave way equally before the blows, 
the door could not be forced. The party with the king, on the other hand, 
were afraid to open, lest they should thus give admission to enemies. A servant 
was at last despatched round by the turnpike, who assured his majesty that it 
was the duke of Lennox and the earl of Mar who were so clamorous for admis- 
sion. The hammers were then handed through below the door, and the bolts 
speedily displaced. When these noblemen were admitted, they found the king 
unharmed, amid his brave deliverers. The door, however, which entered from 
the turnpike, had been closed upon a body of Gowrie's retainers, who were 
calling for their master, and striking through below tlie door with their pikes 
and halberds. The clamour from the town continued, and the voices from the 
court were divided, — part calling for the king, part for their provost, the earl of 
Gowrie. Affairs, however, soon took a more decided turn. They who assaulted 
the door grew tired of their inefiectual eflbrts, and withdrew ; and almost at the 
same moment the voices of baillies Ray and Young were heard firom the street, 
calling to know if the king were safe, and announcing that they were there, 
with the loyal burgesses of Perth, for his defence. The king gratified them by 
showing himself at the window, requesting them to still the tumult. At the 
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command of the magutratM the crowd becnne tilenty and gndually di^Mned. 
In the coune of a few houn, peace waa ao completely re-eatabliahed, that the king 
and hia company were able to take horM for Falkland. 

Thia bird'a-eye view of the occurrenoea of the fifth of Auguat, will be found 
correct in the main. Although lome detaila have been neoeaauily omitted, they 
are sufficient to ettabliah a preconcerted acheme between the brothen againat the 
king, but of what nature, and to what purpoae, it would be difficult, without 
further eTidenoe, to aay. Of all the people that day aawmbled in Gowrie*a 
house, not one seema to have been in the secret. Henderson, to whom an 
important share in the execution of the attempt had been aaaigned, waa kept in 
ignorance to the hiat moment, and then he counteracted, inatead of furthering 
their views. Even with regartl to Cranstone, the most busy propagator of the 
rumour of the king'a departure, it ia uncertain whether he may not have spread 
the report in consequence of the assevefationa of hia maater ; and we have hia 
solemn declaration, at a time when he thought himself upon hia death-bed, that 
he had no prenoua knowledge of the plot The two Ruth vena of Freeland, 
Eviot, and Hugh Moncrieff, who took the moat active ahare in endeavouring to 
stir the dtisens up to mutiny to revenge the earl and hia brother, may have been 
actuated, for any evidence we have to the contrary, aolely by the feelings of 
reckless and devoted retainers, upon seeing their master^s fall in an affray whoae 
origin and cause they knew not To this evidence, partly negative, and partly 
positive, may be added the depoaition of William Rynd, who said, when examined 
at Falkland, that he had heard the earl declare y-^" He waa not a wise man, who, 
having intended the execution of a high and dangerous purpose, should commu- 
nicate the same to any but himself ; because, keeping it to himself, it could not 
be discovered nor disappointed." Moreover, it doea not sufficiently appear, 
from the deportment of the maater, that they aimed at the king^s life. He 
spoke only of making him prisoner, and grasped hia aword only when the king 
had made his attendants aware of hia situation. At the same time, it was 
nowhere discovered that any measures had been taken for removing the royal pri- 
soner to a place of security ; and to keep him in a place so open to observation 
aa Gowrie-house, was out of the question. Without some other evidence, there- 
fore, than that to which we have as yet been turning our attention, we can 
scarcely look upon these transactions otherwise than as a fantaatic dream, which 
is incoherent in all its parts, and the absurdity of which is only apparent when 
we reflect how irreconcilable it is with the waking world around us. 

The letters of Logan of Restalrig, which were not discovered till eight 
years afterwarda, throw some further light upon the subject, though not 
so much as could be wished. Of their authenticity little doubt can be enter- 
tained, when we consider the number and respectability of the witnesses 
who swore positively to their being in Logan's handwriting. It appears from 
these letters that GowTie and Logan had agreed in some plot against the king. 
It appears, also, that Logan waa in correspondence with aome third person who 
had assented to the enterprise. It would almost seem, from Logan^a third let- 
ter, that this person resided at Falkland : " If I kan nocht win to Falkland 
the first nycht, I sail he tymelie in St Johneatoun on the mome.** And it is al- 
most certain from the fifth letter, that he waa ao situated aa to have oral com- 
munication with Gowrie, the master of Ruthven : ** Pray let his lo. be qwik, and 
bid M. A. remember on the sport he tald me.'' It does not appear, however, 
tluLt any definite plan had been resolved upon. The sea excursion, which Mr 
Lawson, in his History of the Gowrie Conspiracy, supposes to have been con- 
templated with the design of conveying James to Fast castle, was only meant to 
afford facilitiea for a meeting of the conspirators with a view to deliberation- 
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Logan's fifth letter is dated as late as the last of Jaly, and yet it does not ap- 
pear that the writer knew at that time of the Perth projeot. Taking these facts 
in eonjunotion with the hair-brained eharacter of Gowrie's attempt, it seems 
highly probable, tliat although some scheme might be in agitation with Logan, 
and perhaps some other conspirators, the outrage of the fifth of August was the 
rash and premature undertaking of two hoi-blooded fantastical young men, who 
probably wished to distinguish themselTes above the rest of their associates in 
the plot 

The irery scanty information that we possess respecting the character and 
proTious habiu of these two brothers, is quite in aeooidanoe with this view of 
the matter, and goes a good way to corroborate it. They are allowed, on all 
hands, to have been men of giaoeful exterior, of winning 'Inanneis, well ad- 
vanced in the studies of the times, brave, and mastem of ^eir weapons. It is 
not necessary surely to prove at ihis time of day, how compatible all theie 
qualifications are with a rash and headlong temper, completely subject to the 
control of the imagination ^a turn of mind bordering upon frensy^ A man of 
quick perception, warm feeling, and ungovemed fancy, is, of all otheri, the 
most fascinating, when the world goes smoothly ; but he is of all othen the 
most liable, baring no guiding reason, to err most extravagantly in the serious 
business of life : being " unstable as water ,^ he is easily irritated and lashed 
into madnen by advesM circumstances. How much Gowrie was the dupe of his 
imagination, is evident from the fondnem with which he dung to the delusions 
of the cabala, natural magic, and astrology. Armed (according to his own be- 
lief) with powers beyond the coounon race of man, doomed by his stars to 
achieve greatness, he laughed at danger, and was ready to neglect the calcula- 
tions of worldly prudence alike in his aims, and the means by which he sought 
their attainment The true state of his brother^ mind is pourtrayed, incidental- 
ly, by Logan, in his first letter * — ** fiot incase ye and M. A. R. forgader, be- 
cawse he is somqhat oonsety, for G^is saik be very var with his rakelese toyis 
of Padoa ; fibr he tald me ane of the strangest taillis of ane nobill man of Padoa 
that ever I hard in my lyf, resembling the lyk purpose.^ This suggests at once 
the rery picture of a young and hot-blooded man, whose brain had been dis- 
tracted, during his residence in Italy, with that country's numerous legends of 
wild vengeance. Two such characten, brooding conjointly over real or fiincied 
wrongs, were capable of projecting schemes, against which the most daring 
would remonstrate ; and irritated by the coldness of their friends, were, no 
doubt, induced to undertake the execution alone, and almost unassisted. 

It only remains to inquire what was the object which Growrie proposed to 
himself, in his mad and treasonable attempt, and upon whose seconding he was 
to depend, suppose his design had succeeded? These two inquiries are in- 
separably connected, and have been rendwed more interesting, by a late attempt 
to implicate the presbyterian party in the earl's guilt We are not a little as- 
tonished that such an attempt should have been made at this late period, when 
we recollect, that notwithstanding all the ill odour in which the presbyterian 
clergymen stcKid at couii, not one of the thousand idle rumours to which 
Gowrie's enterprise gave birth, tried to direct suspicion towards them. The sole 
grounds upon which such an accusation can rest for support, are the facts, — that 
Gowrie's iather was a leader among the presbyterians, and his son strictly 
educated in that iaith ; that shortly after his arrival in Italy, he wrote one letter 
to a presbyterian minister ; and that some of the Edinbui^ clergymen mani- 
fested considerable obstinacy in throwing discredit upon the reality of the con- 
spiracy. The two former are of themselves so weak, that we pass them over 
the more willingly, that we shall immediately point out the motives from which 
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Gowrie acted, and the sort of awittaooe upon which he really relied. Ihe con- 
duct of the clergymen admita of an easy explanation. James , whose perception 
was nearly as acute as his character was weak, was fully sensible of the ridicule 
to which he had exposed himself, by allowing his desire of money to lead him 
into so shallow a device as RuthTon's. In addition to this, he wished, upon all 
occasions, to appear as much of the hero as possible. The consequence was, 
that his edition of the story was so dressed up, as to render it inconsistent ; first, 
with his well-known character ; secondly, with the most distant possibility of his 
having been deceiTod with the mastoids pretences ; and, thirdly, with the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses. Inconsistencies so startling were sufficient to justify some 
preliminary scepticism ; and if ever there was an occasion, where it was allowa- 
ble openly to call a king's word in question, it was when James demanded, not 
merely that his party should hypocritically profess a belief which they did not en- 
tertain, but that they should, daringly and blasphemously, mix up this falsehood 
in the solemn serrices of devotion. A short time, however, was sufficient to 
convince the most incredulous of the truth of the conspiracy, stripped of the 
adventitious circumstances which the king linked with it ; and the obstinate re- 
cusancy of Bruce the clergyman is sufficiently accounted for, by Jameses insisting 
upon prescribing the manner in which he was to treat the matter, and by that 
individuars overstrained notions of the guilt incurred by a minister, who allowed 
ainy one to dictate to him concerning the mode in which he was to conduct pub- 
lic worship. 

But Go\>rie relied upon the support of no faction, religious or political. 
His sole motive seema to have been a fantastic idea of the duty incumbent upon 
him to revenge his father's death. He is reported, on one occasion, when some 
one directed his attention to a person who had been employed as an agent 
against hie father, to have said, ^^Aqiiila turn eaptainnucas** Ruthven also ex- 
pressly declared to the king, when he held him prisoner in the closet, that his 
o^ly object was to obtain revenge for the death of his father. The letters of 
Logan (except in one solitary instance, where a scheme of aggrandisement is 
darkly hinted at, and that as something quite irrelevant to the purpose they had 
on hand) harp on this string alone, proving that Gowrie and his friends seek 
only '< for the revange of that cawse.*' The only members of the conspiracy 
who are known to us, are men likely enough to engage in such a cause, but 
most unlikely to be either leaders or followers in a union, where the parties 
were bound together by an attachment to certain political principles. The three 
conspirators are, the earl and his brother, such as we have already described 
them, and Logan of Restalrig, a broken man — a retainer and partisan of Both- 
well — a maintainor of thieves and somen — a man who expressly objects to com- 
municating their project to one who he fears ** vill disswade us fra o^vr purpose 
y* ressounes of religion, quhilk I can never aby^V^ And if any more evidence 
were required to show how little Gowrie relied upon the presbyterians, we 
might allude to his anxiety that Logan should sound his brother, lord Home — 
a catliolic. 

In short, every thing leads us to the opinion we have already announced, 
that the Ruthvens were instigated to their enterprise by feelings of private re- 
venge alone, and that they did not seek to make any political party subservient 
to tlieir purposes. It is to this isolated nature of their undertaking — its utter 
%vant of connexion with the political movements of the period^that we attribute 
the circumstance of its history having so long remained unknown, and are satis- 
fied that much of that history must ever remain a riddle. It is with it, as with 
the adventures of the Iron Mask, and that whole class of events which seem 
political, merely because they befall persons who rank high in the state. They 
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generally appear more mysterious than they really are ; because, if no ebance 
onTeils them at the time, they stand too iar apart from all other transactions, 
to receive any reflected light from thenu^ 

On the 9th of November, 1600, was bom Charles, James*s second son, after* 
wards Charles I. of England. With that country the king now carried on a 
close correspondence ; first, with the earl of Essex, whom, on hearing of his 
imprisonment, he besought Elizabeth to spare, and afterwards, with the earl of 
Northumberland, Sir Robert Cecil, and other influential men, on the subject of 
his title to the English succession, which was generally acknowledged by the 
distinguished men connected with the English court. 

On the 38th of March, 1603, Elizabeth expired, having named James as her 
successor, who was accordingly proclaimed king of England His claim to tlie 
succession arose from his relationship to Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., 
who married James IV. of Scotland, great-grandfather of James VI. Immedi- 
ately after Elizabeth's decease. Sir Robert Carey, who had formerly been kindly 
entertained by James, set oflT on a private expedition to Scotland, to convey to 
the new sovereign the message. Leaving London on Thursday morning, and 
stopping at his estate of Witherington on the way, from which he issued orders 
for proclaiming James at several places in the north of England, he reached 
Edinburgh on Saturday night, when the king had gone to bed, but, gaining ad- 
mission, saluted him as king of England. Next morning Carey was created 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, and was at last elevated by Charles I. to the 
title of earl of Monmouth. The regular messengers to James, announcing his 
succession, soon arrived. One of the attendants, called Davis, the king recog- 
nized as the author of a poem on the immortality of the soul, which seems to 
have given him high satis&ction, and promised him his patronage, which he af- 
terwards faithfully bestowed. Indeed, James, as a patron of literary merit, is 
entitled to respectful observation. He had already acted a munificent part in 
the foundation of the university of Edinburgh. 

On the Sunday after his accession, the king attended at the High church, 
and, after sermon, addressed the audience on his affection for his Scottish sub- 
jects ; and after committing his children to the care of trusty nobles, and 
making arrangements for the management of Scottish business, he set off, uith 
a small number of attendants, from his ancient kingdom, over which he had 
reigned for thirty-five years, llie reception he met with on the way was very 
magnificent, especially at Sir Robert Cecil's, Sir Anthony Mildniay*s, and Mr 
Oliver Cromwelfs.' In his progress, many petitions were presented and 
granted — volumes of poems were laid before him by the university of Cambridge, 
and the honour of knighthood was conferred on no fewer than two hundred and 
thirty-seven individuals. Even in these circumstances, however, he displayed 
his notions of royal prerogative, by ordering the recorder of Ne^vark to execute 
a cut-purse, apprehended on the way. On reaching London, he added to the 
privy council six Scottish favourites, and also lord Montjoy, and lords Thomns 
and Henry Howard, the son and brother of the late duke of Norfolk ; and, on 
the 30th of May, created several peers. Numerous congratulations flowed in 
upon the king. The marquis de Rosni, afterwards duke of Sully, arrived on 
the 15th of June. The following sketch of James as he appeared on this oc- 
casion to the marquis, is strong and striking : — " He ivas upright and conscien- 
tious ; he had eloquence and even erudition — but less of those than of penetra* 

1 In thit acconnt of the conspimev and summary of tho evidence, we use a masterly oonden. 
sation of the matter of Mr Pitoairn^s documents which appeared in the Edinburgh LiteFary 
JounuU. 

» Uueleofthe Protector. 
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lion and of tho show of laarning. He lofed to hear diMoimtt on raatton of 
•tate, and to have groat o«tor|Mii6t propoaod to him, which he ditqied in a 
spirit of system and method, but without any idea of carrying- them into offtci.. 

for he naturally haled war, and still more to be personally engaged in it nac 

indolent in all his actions, except hunting, and remiss in alfairs,~-all indicatioiis 
of a soft and timid nature, fomied to be governed. " The king entertained the 
marquis and his attendants at dinner ; when he spoke with contempt of £liaa- 
beth — a circumstance which probably arose from the control which he was con- 
scious she had exercised over hire, and especially the idea, whidi he expresses 
in one of the documents in the negotiations on an alliance with Spain, that she 
was concerned in the attempts of his Scottish enemies against him — and also of 
a double marriage he desired, between the French and English royal families. 

The queen followed James a few weeks after his arriral, having on the eve 
of her departure quarreled with the earl of Mar, to whom James had committed 
the care of prince Henry, and whose letter to her, adfising her not to treat 
him with disrespect, excited the passion of that high-spirited woman, ^le was 
crowned, along with her husband, on the S5th of July, by archbishop Whitgift, 
with all the ancient solemnity of that imposing ceremony. He soon after, by 
prodatnation, called upon his subjects to solemniee the 6th of August in honour 
of his escape from the Gowrie coospiiacy. 

At the commencement of the following year was held the famous Hampton- 
court conference. On the first day, a few select individuals only were admitted 
to the king ; on the following, four puritan ministers, diosen by the kiqg him- 
self, appeared — and his majesty presided as moderator. He conversed in Latin, 
and engaged in dispute with Dr fieynolds. In ansHor to an objection against 
the Apocrypha started by that learned divine, the king interpreted one of the 
chapters of Ecdesiasticus, according to his own ideaa. He alio pronounced an 
unmeasured attock on presbytery, which he said, ** agreed as well with monarchy 
as God and the devil." — ** Stoy,** he added, ** I pray, for one seven years, 
before you demand ; and then, if you find me grown pursy and fat» I may per- 
chance hearken unto you. For that government will keep me in breath, and 
giv« nie work enough." On this occasion, Bancroft, bishop of London, flattered 
him as " sudb a king, as, since Christ's time, the like had not been," — and 
Whitgift professed to believe that his majesty spoke under the special influence 
of the Holy Spirit With such flattery, is it to be greatly wondered at, that 
the king esteemed himself an accomplished theological disputant ? Indeed, the 
whole conference seems to have been managed in a most unreasonable manner. 
It was followed by a proclamation enforcing conformity, and a number oi 
puritans, both clergy and laity, severely suflered. 

In March, 1604, the king, the queen, and tlie prince, rode in splendid pro- 
cession from the Tower to Whitehall ; and, at the meeting of parliament, a few 
days after, James delivered his first speech to that assembly. One part of it ex- 
cited general disapprobation.>lhat in which he expressed himself willing to 
favour the Roman catholics — a feeling on his part which probably arose from 
the prospects afforded him of friendship with countries so powerful as France 
and Spain, and also, perhaps, firem some degree of attachment to the Homish 
faith, as that of his royal ancestors. At tliis meeting of parliament, the king 
also brought forward his favourite proposal of a union betwixt England and 
Scotland, the result of which was the appointment of a committee for drawing 
up articles of union ; one of the most zealous members of which was Sir Francis 
Bacon. To this great man James showed strong attachment; and, eren if Sir 
Francis had not proved himself to be devoted with peculiar ardour to the king, 
it may be supposed that he would hare been regarded by the latter with peculiar 
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pride, firom that aplendid leriet of publicationt which he had already begun to 
publish, and of which *' The Advancement of Learning,*' with a very flat- 
tering dedication to the king^ came forth in 1605. 

A great part of the lummer following the meeting of parliament, the king 
devoted to his favourite sport of hunting — his attachment to which continued 
through life, even when corpulence, arising from excess in drinking, which was 
a noted fiuilt of James, had unfitted him for every active exercise. About this 
time, we find him engaged in arrangring a marriage between Sir Philip Herbert 
and lady Susan Vere ; writing from Royston to the council, that hunting was 
the only means to maintain his health, desiring them to take the chaige and 
burden of aAairs, and foresee that he should not be interrupted nor troubled with 
too much business ; and inquiring into the case of Haddock, called the sieeping 
preacher, from hit being said to deliver excellent sermons, and speak excellent 
Greek and Hebrew in the midst of sleep, although very stupid when awake, 
who was brought by the king to confess that the whole was an imposture. But 
James was soon placed in a more serious situation, by the celebrated Gunpowder 
Plot, which waa discovered on the 6th of November^ for which day parliament 
had been summoned. A letter was found, supposed to have been written by the 
sister of lord Monteagle, who, though approving of the conspiracy, and the wife 
of one of the conspirators, wished to preserve her brother from the meditated 
ruin. On examination, barrels of gunpowder were found deposited below the 
place where parliament was just about to meet, and the very train and match 
for the dlsehavge of their contents ifrere in readiness. The conspirators were, 
with considerable difficulty, discovered, and were found to comprehend some 
Jesuits ; and to have been united by their common attachment to the Roman 
catholic religion, which in England had been lately treated with increased 
severity. Indeed there is much reason to believe that the plot in some degree 
depended on Spanish influence. At the meeting of parliament, a few days after- 
wards, James expatiated at great length on this terrible conspiracy ; but still 
expressed himself indulgent to the English catholics. Shortly after appeared 
** A Discourse on the Gunpowder Plot,** which is supposed to haye been the 
composition of the king. The conspirators were condemned, and acts against 
the catholics were passed in parliament; but James continued to discover his 
unwillingness to treat them with severity. 

In July, 1606, he received a visit firom the king of Denmark, who uras wel- 
comed with imposing splendour. Prince Vandemont, a French relative of 
James, abo paid a visit about this time to his royal kinsman. In November, 
the king again supported, before the parliament, his favourite scheme of a 
union between his Scottish and English kingdoms. The following passages give 
a curious example of his mode of conversation. The circumstances are given by 
Harrington, as having occurred about this time :-*.-'* He engaged much of 
learning, and ahowed me his own in such a sort as made me remember my 
examiner at Cambridge aforetime. He sought much to know my advances in 
philosophy, and introduced profound sentences of Aristotle, and such-like writers, 
which 1 had never read, and which some are bold enough to say, others do not 
understand.''—^'' The prince did now press my reading to him part of a canto 
in Ariosto, praised my utterance, and said he had been, informed of many as to 
my learning, in the time of the queeiu He asked me what I thought pure wit 
waa made of, and when it did best become ; whether a king should not be the 
best derk in his own country ; and if this land did not entertain good opinion 
of his learning and good wisdom. His majesty did next press for my opinion 
touching the power of Satan in matters of witdicraft, and asked me with much 
gravity, if I did truly understand why the devil did work more with ancient 
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women than othen.*^ Hif majeety asked much concerning my opinion of the 
new weed tobacco, and mid it would, by its use infuse ill qiulities on the 
brain, and that no learned man ouglit to taste it, and wished it forbidden. 
After discoursing on religion, at length he said '* I pray you, do me justice in 
your report, and in good season I will not fail to add to your understanding, in 
such points as I may find you lack amendment" Before this time the king 
had published not only his ** Demonology," but also " A Counterblast to 
Tobacco." 

In 1607, he published an answer to a work by Tyrone, and soon after his 
** Triplid nodo triplex Cuneus," — a defence of an oath which ivas imposed on 
foreigners by an act of parliament, after the Gunpowder Plot. In 1609, he re- 
published it, with a dedication to all Christian kings and princes, answers haring 
been previously made to it by Bellarmine, and other writers. This has been 
considered as among the best of the king*s productions, and is characterized by 
a late historian of his court, as '* a learned defence of protestant principles, an 
acute exposure of the false statements and false reasonings of Bellarmine, and a 
vigorous but not intemperato manifesto against papal usurpation and tyranny ; 
yet a rain and useless ostentation of parts and knoivledg^e : and a truer 
judgment, by admonishing the royal autlior of the incompatibility of the polemi- 
cal character with the policy and dignity of a sovereign, would have spared him 
the numerous mortifications and inconveniences which ensued."* 

One great cause of the king's unpopularity was his excessive favour for a 
Scotsman of the name of Carr. In February, 1610, at the meeting of parlia- 
ment, he did not appear in person, but he had the mortification soon after, of 
having his plan of a union disapproved by parliament, and a supply to himself 
refused. They were accordingly summoned to meet the king at Whitehall, 
where he explained to them his singular views of royal prerogative. The same 
year, Henry was appointed prince of Wales, on which occasion the ceremonies 
were continued for three days. 

In 1611, James, when on a hunting expedition, received a book on the Na- 
ture and Attributes of God, by Conrad Vorstius. The king selected several 
doctrines which he considered heresies, and wrote to the Dutch government, 
signifying his disapprobation — Vorstius having lately received a professorship 
of divinity at Leyden, as successor of Arminius. He also ordered the book to 
be burned in London. Soon after, Bartholomew Legate >vas brought into his 
presence, accused of professing Arianism in the capital, after which he continued 
for some time in Newgate, and was then burned at Smithfield. About the same 
time a similar example of barbarous intolerance occurred. But it was in the same 
year that our English translation of the Bible was published — an undertaking 
which the king had set on foot, at the suggestion of Dr Reynolds, in 1604, 
which had been executed by forty-seven divines, whom James furnished with in- 
structions for the work ; and tlie fulfilment of which has been justly remarked 
as an event of very high importance in the history of the language, as well as of 
the religion of Great Britain. About the end of this year, the king founded a 
college at Chelsea, for controversial theology, with a view to answer the papists 
and puritans. His own wants, however, now led him to create the title of 
baronet, which was sold for £1000; and a man might purchase the rank of 
baron for £6000, of viscount for £10,000, and of an earl for £30,000. 
He also suffered about this time, by the death of the earl of Salisbury, whom he 
visited in his illness. But a domestic loss awaited him — which, however, it is said, 
occasioned him slighter suffering than might have been expected, although the 
nation felt it as a painful stroke. During preparations for the marriage of the 
* Aiken's Court of James. 
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prinoewy the king's daughter, to the elector palatine, Avho arriyed in England 
for the purpose ou the 1 6th of October, 1618, prince Henry was cut off by 
death, on the 6th of Norember, baring been taken ill the rery day before the 
elector*8 arrival. This young prince was eminently distinguished by piety 
and honour, amiable manners and literary habits. His death-bed was cheered 
by the practice and consolations of the religion to which, amidst the seductions 
of a court, he had adhered in life, and he died^ lamented by his family and 
country, in the nineteenth year of his age. 

In February, 1613, the prinoesi Elizabeth was married to the elector pala- 
tine — not, it is said, without the dissatisfaction of her father. The preparations, 
however, were of the most splendid kind ; so that means were again adopted to 
supply the royal wants, as also in the following year. 

In 1615, James paid a visit to the university of Cambridge, where he re- 
sided in Trinity college, and was received with many literary exhibitions, in 
the form of disputations, sermons, plays, and orations. In this year he wroto 
his ** Remonstrance for the right of kings, and the independence of their crowns,** 
in answer to a speech delivered at Paris in January by cardinal Perron, whc 
sent it to James. This year abo occurred the celebrated trials for the murder 
of Overbury, in the examinations previous to which James personally engaged.. 
He had now lost his enthusiastic attachment to Carr, the person chiefly accused 
of this foul deed, whom he had created earl of Somerset, and who had lately 
been replaced in his aflbctions by Villiers, the royal cup-bearer, whom he 
knighted, and appointed a gentleman of the bed-chamber, and whom he gradu- 
ally advanced, until he was created duke of Buckingham. 

In 1617, after some changes in the court, James paid a visit to Scotland, 
leaving Bacon as principal administrator in his absence. On this occasion 
literary exhibitions were presented to him by the universities of Edinburgh and 
St Andrews, and he also amused himself with his favourite sport. But he soon 
proceeded to enforce the customs of the English hierarchy on the Scottish 
people — a measure which, notwithstanding considerable encouragement from a 
General Assembly, which had been convoked with a view to the proposed altera- 
tions, the nation in general deemed an infringement of a promise he had made 
many years before, and which they succeeded, to a considerable degree, in 
resisting. 

The following year was marked by another act of cruelty. Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh, who had been confined in the Tower for twelve years, on the charge of 
having been engaged in a Spanish conspiracy, but had at last obtained release 
from his imprisonment, was condemned and executed, in consequence of his 
marked misconduct in an expedition to explore a mine in Guiana, which he had 
represented to the king as well fitted to enrich his exchequer. His execution, 
it will scarcely be doubted^ was owing to the influence of Gondomar, the Spanish 
ambassador, and enemy of Raleigh at the English court, in prospect of a mnr- 
riflge between prince Charles and the Spanish infanta. Soon after the queen 
died, — a woman who seems to have been by no means destitute of estimable 
qualities, but still more remarkable for the splendour of her entertainments, to 
which Ben Jonson and other writen contributed largely of their wit Indeed 
that eminent dramatist seems to have been a person of considerable consequence 
at the English court. At this time James's own literary character was exhibited 
to the world in a folio edition of his works, edited, with a preface well seasoned 
with flattery, by the bishop of Winchester. Soon after, on an application from 
prince Maurice for the appointment of some English divines, as members of a coun- 
cil for the settlement of the controversy between the Arminians and Gomarists, 
which was held at Dort in November, 1618, five learned men were nominated on 
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that oommioftion, directed by James to recommend to the contending partiet the 
avoidance, in public instruction, of the controverted topics. Hit favour to the 
church of England was manifested about the same time by his treatment of the cele- 
brated Selden, who had written a work on ** the history of tithes," in vrhich he 
held the injustice of considering the alienation of what had once been church- 
lands to any other than ecclesiastical purposes, to be in every case an act of sacri- 
lege. For this work the king required an explanation, and it was shortly after- 
wards prohibited by the high commission court. The nation in general was 
displeased with the rigour of the king's administration ; with the plan, which he 
had not yet abandoned, of a marriage between his son and the infantiC of Spain ; 
and with the favouritism which he manifested, especially towards Villiers, whose 
connexions called on him for bountiful provisions, which the king, at his re- 
quest, with gross facility, conceded. 

In 1630, the circumstances of his son-in-law, the elector palatine, begui to 
occupy the particular attention of the king. That prince, after having been 
chosen king by the Bohemians, who had thrown ofi^ the Austrian sway, and re- 
ceived support iVom various states of Germany, being at last in a very perilous 
condition, and on the 8th November, 1630, defeated at the battle of Prague. 
After much delay, in which he carried on a diplomatic interference, James at last 
agreed to send a supply of chosen men. But he soon resigned this active in- 
terference in his behalf; he called in vain for a benevolence from his wealthy 
subjects, to enable him, as he said, to give him a vigorous support, in the event 
of future urgency ; and, finally, summoned a parliament, which had not met 
for many years, to deliberate on the subject It met in January, 1631, — a par- 
liament memorable for the investigation it made into the conduct of lord Bacon, 
and the sentence it pronounced on that distinguished man, who had published 
only a short time before, the second part of his immortal " Novum Organttm.** 
The king, however, had previoosly promised him either freedom from such a 
sentence, or pardon after it, and Bacon accordingly was soon released from im- 
prisonment, and, in three years after, fully pardoned by the king. This parlia- 
ment also granted supplies to James, but in the same year refilled farther sup- 
plies to the cause of the palatine. James adjourned it in spite of the remon- 
strance of the house of commons ; and on the same day occurred a well-known 
conversation of the king and the bishops Neale and Andrews : ** My lords,'* said 
the king, ** cannot I take my subjects' money when I want it, witbout all this 
formality in parliament ?" ** God forbid, sir," said Neale, *' but you should — 
you are the breath of our nostrils.*^ — ** Well, my lord,^' rejoined his majesty to 
Andrews, ** and what say you ?** He excused himself on the ground of igno- 
rance in parliamentary matterSb ** No put-off, my lord," said James, ** answer 
roe presently." " Then, sir," said the excellent prelate, '* I think it lawful for 
you to take my brother Neale's money, for he ofKsrs it" The king, however, 
had himself recommended to this parliament the investigation of abuses, and 
especially inveighed against corruption and bribery in couru of law. In this 
year he conferred the seals, which Bacon had resigned, upon Williams, afterwards 
bishop of Lincoln, who induced him to deliver the earl of Northumberland from 
imprisonment ; and soon after, he very creditably interfered for the continuance 
of archbishop Abbot in his office, afler he had involuntarily committed an act of 
homicide. 

Parliament meeting again in February, 1633, the commons prepared a re- 
monstrance to the king on the dissatisfaction which was generally felt with the 
position of affairs, both at home and abroad, and calling on him to resist the 
measures of the king of Spain — to enforce tlie laws against popery — marry his 
son to a protestant — support protestantism abroad, and give his sanction to the 
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bills which they fhould pan with a view to the interest of the nation. Oa hear- 
ing of this proceedings the king addressed an intemperate letter to the speaker, 
asserting as usual, tlie interest of his ** prerogatiTe-royal." It was answered by 
the commons in a mauly and loyal address, to which the king replied in a let- 
ter still more intemperate than the former. The commons, notwithstanding, 
drew up and recorded a protest, claiming the right of delivering their sentiments, 
and of deciding freely, without exposure to impeachment from their speedies in 
parliamentary debate, and proposing that, should there be objection made to any 
thing said by a member in the house, it should be officially reported to the 
king, before he should receive as true any private statement on the subject 
This protest the king tore out of the journal of the house, ordered the deed to 
be registered, and imprisoned several of the individuals concerned, who, how- 
ever, were soon afterwards liberated. But James still maintained his own au- 
thority ; he strictly prohibited the general discussion of political subjects, and 
enjoined on the dei)^ a variety of rules, guarding them against preaching on 
several subjects, some of which must be regarded as important parts of the sys- 
tem which it is the duty of the clergy to proclaim. 

On the 17th of February, 1683, prince Charles and the marquis of Bucking- 
ham set off on a visit to Spain, with a view to the marriage of the former with 
the infanta — although the king' had resisted the proposal of this journey, which 
had been urgently made by the prince and Buckingham. On the circumstance 
being known in England, the favourite was loudly blamed, and the prince sus- 
pected of an attachment to popery. The travellers proceeded in disguise, 
visited Paris for a single day, and reached Madrid on the 6th of March. The 
earl of Bristol, the English ambassador, met them with surprise. James corre- 
sponded with them in a very characteristic manner, and sent a large supply of 
jewels and other ornaments, as a present for the infanta. The Spaniards were 
generally anxious for the consummation of the marriage. But the pope, un- 
willing to grant a dispensation, addressed to Charles a letter entreating him to 
embrace the Roman catholic religion, to which the prince replied in terms ex- 
pressive of respect for the Romish church. 

Accordingly, all was prepared for the marriage, which was appointed to taice 

place on the S9th of August But before the day arrived, pope Gregory had 

died — a circumstance which destroyed the force of the matrimonial articles; 

and the prince left Spain in the midst of general demonstrations of attachment 

to his person, and inclination towards the intended marriage. On his way to 

England, however, he discovered a coldness towards the measure, and shortly 

after his arrival in October, the king acceding to the proposal of the faTourite, 

who was displeased at his reception in Spain, a letter was sent to the earl of 

Bristol, ordering him not. to grant the proxy which was required according to 

the treaty, afler the papal dispensation was obtained, before security should be 

given by Spain for the restoration of the Palatine. But even after the king of 

Spain had agreed to this proposal, James, persuaded by the favourite, expressed 

a wish that the matter should be broken off. But the low state of pecuniary 

resources into which these negotiations had redueed the English. king, induced 

him to call a parliament whidh met February, 1624, to which he submitted the 

matters about which he was now particularly interested. It oflered supplies to 

the king for a war with Spain. War was declared, and the favourite of the 

king became the favourite of a large proportion of the nation. About the same 

time, an accusation of Buckingham, for his conduct in regard to Spain and 

Bohemia, was presented secretly to the king by the marquis Inojoso. It threw 

his majesty into excessive agitation ; and on setting out for Windsor, lie repulsed 

the duke, as ho offered to enter the royal carriage. The duke inquired, with 
m. an 
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tMiB, in what rwpMt he hftd tnw ye ww i , but rMnired only tosn and reproadies 
in raturn. On rooemng an answer by Williamt, to the diar|pn againtt the 
duke, he again raoeired him into Ikvour, and toon after broke off* all friendly 
negotiations with Spain. He resitted, howoTer — though not socoessfblly — the 
proposal of Budcingham and 1}harleSy that he should impeach the lord treasurer, 
on the ground of corruption in office. He also resisted — with much better 
reason — the petition of Buekingham, that the eari of Bristol should be forced to 
subnit, exclaiming ** I were to bo accounted a tyrant to engage an innocent 
man to confeai faults of which he was not guilty.** The earl, bowerer, was pre- 
renled from appearing in the presence of the king, who also cautioned the par- 
liament against seeking out grierances to remedy, although they might apply a 
cure to obnously existing ones. 

June, 1634, was occupied by the king and Budcingham in carrying on 
measures for a marriage bieiween prince Charles and Henrietta Blaria, sister of 
Louis XIII. and daughter of Henry lY. ; and on the lOlh of Norember, a dis- 
pensation baring been with some difficulty obtained from the pope, the nuptial 
articles were signed at Paris. But in the spring of 1635, the king, whose con- 
stitution had prerioosly suflbred sererely, was seised with ague, of wliicfa he died 
at Theobald's on the 37th of March, in the 59th year of his age. He was buried 
in Westminster abbey, and the funeral sermon was preached by Williams. 

On the character of James, so palpable and generally known, it is not neces- 
sary to oiler many observations. Much of his conduct is to be attributed in a 
great measure to his political adrisers, who were often neither wise nor ftithfuL 
His own character embraced many combinations of what may be almost denomi- 
nated inoonsistendes. He was peculiarly subject to the influence of favour- 
ites, and yet exceedingly disposed to interfere with the course of political 
affairSb Indeed, to his warm and exdosive attachments, combined with his ex- 
travagant ideas of his own office and authority, may be traced the principal er- 
rors of his reign. He was, accordingly, irresolute, and yet often too ready to 
comply ; sensible to feeling, and yet addicted to severity ; undigrnified in man- 
ner, and yet tyrannical in government. Erring as was his judgment, his 
learning cannot be denied, though the use he often made of it, and especially 
the modes in which he showed it in the course of conversation, have been, with 
reason, the subjects of amusement His superstition was great, but perhaps not 
excessive for the age in which he lived ; and it is said, that in his later days 
he put no fiiith in witchcraft His religion was probably in some degree sin- 
cere, thm^ neither settled nor commanding. Neither his writings nor his 
political courses, it is to be feared, have done mudi directly to advance the in- 
terests of liberal and prudent policy ; but in both there are pleasing spedmens 
of wisdom, and both may teadi us a nseftil lesson, by furnishing a melancholy 
view of the nature and tendency of tyranny, even when in some degree con- 
trolled by the checks of parliamentary influence and popular opinion. 

JAMBSC^E, Gbobgs, the first eminent painter produced by Britain, was bom 
at Aberdeen towards the end of the 16th century. The year 1 586 has been given 
as the predse era of his birth, but this we can disprove by an extract which 
has been furnished to us lirom the burgh records of his native town, and which 
shows that the eldest child of his parents (a daughter) was bom at such a period 
of this year, as rendered it impossible that he could have been bom within some 
months of it^ It is alone certain that the date of the paintei^s birth was 

1 The marriage of Uis parents of Jamesone is thus entered in thees baigh reeords: 
" Thair is promesi of meriiage betwix 
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potterior to 1586. Of Uie private life of thh diitfnguithed man few partU 
culan are known ; and of these few a portion rest on rather doubtful au. 
thority. Previously to his appearance, no man had so far succeeded in bU 
tracttng the national attention of Scotland to productions in painting, as to ren* 
der an artist a person whose appearance in tiie country was to be greatly 
marked : at that period of our history, too, men had other matters to occupy 
their minds ; and it may well be believed, that, in passing through the fiery or- 
deal of the times, many men who in peace and prosperity might have had their 
minds attracted to the ornamental arts, were absorbed in feelings of a very dif- 
ferent order, which hardly allowed them an opportunity of knowing, far less of 
indulging in the elegant occupations of peace. The father of Jamesone was 
Andrew Jamesone, burgess of guild of Aberdeen, and his mother was Marjory 
Anderson, daughter of David Anderson, one of the magistrates of that city. 
What should have prompted the parents of the young painter to adopt the very 
unusual measure of sending their son from a quiet fireside in Aberdeen, to study 
under Peter Paul Rubens in Antwerp, must remain a mystery. The father is 
said to have been an architect, and it is probable that be had knowledge enough 
of art to remark the rising genius of his child, and was liberal enough to per- 
ceive the height to which the best foreign education might raise the possessor of 
that genius. If a certain Flemish building projecting into one of the nar- 
row streets of Aberdeen, and known by the name of *' Jamesone^s house,** be 
the production of the architectural talents of the elder Jamesone, as the period 
of the style may render not unlikely, he must have been a man of taste and 
judgment. Under Rubens, Jamesone had fbr his fellow scholar Sir Anthony 
Vandyke, and the early intercourse of these two artists had the efiect of making 
the portraits of each be niistaken for those of the other. In 1630, Jamesone 
returned to Aberdeen, and established himself as a portrait-painter. He there, 
on the 1 3th of November, 16S4, married Miss Isobel Tosh,' a lady with whom he 
seems to have enjoyed much matrimonial felicity, and who, if we may judge by 
hor husband's representation of her in one of his best pictures,^ must have been a 
person of very considerable attractions ; he had by her several children, of whom 
the sons seem to have all met early deaths, a daughter being the only child he left 
behind him.* 



Soon after the above enby, there oocurs one regarding the baptism of their eldest child, the 
iiater of the fiainter, in these terms : 

** The penult day Julv', 1586. Ando. Jamesone, Maijore Andereone, dochUir In mareage, 
CRllit Elspett ; James Robertson, Edward Donaldson, EJspatt Cuttes, Elepett Mydilton, wit. 

' TJm marriage is thus entered in the baigh records t <* Ij^ih November, 162i, Geoige 
Jameeoune, Isolwli Toeche." 

' This picture represents the painter himself, and his wife and daughter. The grouping it 
very neat, and the attitudes of the hands as free from stiffhees as those of almost any picture 
of the aae. The daughter is a fine roundn^elEed spirited-looking girl, apparently about 18 
years old. Walpole mys this picture %ras painted in 162:3. From the date of Jamesone's 
marriage, this must be a mistake. This picture was engraved by Alexander Jameeone, 
a dencHndant of the ' painter, in 1788, and a very neat line engraving of it is to be found in 
Dailaway's edition of Walpole's Anecdotes. 

* The foiluwing entry in the council records of Aberdeen relates to the birth of one of 
Jamesone's children t '* 1689 yieris — George Jamesone and Toche, ane sone, bap- 

tised be Mr Robert Baron the ^th day of July, callit William-. Mr Patrick Done, Robert 
Alexander, Andrew Meldrum, William Gordone, god-lhthera. The next notice of him 
which we find in the same authority shows, that on the 8d January 16S0, he was present at 
the baptism of a rhild of ** James Toshe," probably a rehiUon of his wife, at which, it may 
be mentioned, William Forbes, bishop of Kdinbuigh, officiated In October of the same year 
we And him again demanding a simibur duty for his own family i *• October, 1690 yeires, 
George Jameeune and Isobell Toshe, ane sone, baptised the 87th day, callit Paull ; Paull 
Menzlee of Kinmundie, provest, Mr Alexander Jatfray, bailsie, Mr David Wedderbume, 
Mr Robert Patrie, Patrick Jack, Patrick Fergussol^ Andrsw Strachsn, godfkthen." This 
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A oarioua eTidenoe of the locality of Jametone^ residence in Aberdeen la to be 
found in an epigram on thai city, by the painter's intimate friend Arthur 
Johnstone^ author of the Latin rersion of the Psalms. It is interesting, as 
proTing that Jamesone possessed what was then seldom to be found in Sootland, 
a habitation, which added to the mere protection from the inclemency of the 
seasons, some attempt to acquire the additions of comfort and taste. The epi- 
gram prooeeds tlius — 

Hanc quoque Lnnaris mons omat, amttnlor fllis, 

Hiuc ferruginefs Spada oolorat aquls : 
Inde tuburbanum Jamesoni despicU hortum 

Quem domlni plctum suspicior ease manu. 

In ** A Succinct Survey of the famous city of Aberdeen, by Philopoliteius/' the 
passage is thus " done '* into what the author is pleased to term '* English C^ 

•* The Woolman hill, which all the rest oatries 
In pleasantness, this city beautifies ; 
There Is the well of Spa, that healthful font, 
Whoae yme-hewed water coloureth the mount ; 
Not far from thence a garden's to be seen 
Which unto Jamesone did appertain : 
Wherein a little pleasant house doth stand, 
Painted as I guess with its master's hand."* 

Jamesone appears to have been in Edinburgh during the visit of king Charlos 
the First in the year 1633. To gratify the taste of that prince he was employed 
by the magistrates to paint portraits, as nearly resembling probable likenesses 
as he could devise, of some of the real or supposed early kings of Scot- 
land. These productions had the good fortune to give satisfaction, and the un- 
happy king, who had soon far different matters to occupy his attention, sat for 
his portrait, and rewnrded the artist with a diamond ring from his own finger. 
It is alleged that the painter was on this occasion indulged with a permission to 
remain covered in the presence of majesty, a circumstance which is made to 
account for his having always represented himself (and he was not sparing in 

fs a curious evidence of Jamesone's respectability as a dtixen. Paul, afterwards Sir Paul 
Menzief^ a man of considerable note in Aberdeenshire, and provoet of the dty, appears to 
have been name-father, and Alexander Jaffrey, another of the sponsors, was himself after- 
wards provost The extractor of these entries remarks, that the chief magistrate appean (o 
have acted as sponsor only at the baptisms of the children of very influentid dtiaens. 

* With farther reference to this piece of pleasure ground, and an anxiety to collect every 
scrap of matter which concerns Jamesone, we give the following entry, rega'rding a petition, 
of date the 15th of January, 1645, given in to the town oounal of Aberdeen by ** Mr John 
Alexander, advocate in Edinbureh, makand mention that where that piece of ground callit 
the play-field besjd >• Wolman-hill (quhilk nfns set to umqubill George Jamesone, painter, 
bulges of Edinburgii in liferent, and buildet be him In a garden) is now unprofitable, and 
that the said John Alexander, sone In law to the said umquhill Geoige Jamesone, is desirous 
to have the same peice of ground set to him in few heritablie to be houlden of the provest, 
ballsies, and of the burg he of Aberdene, for pa) ment of a reasonable lew dutie jelrlie their- 
for;" pra}ing the macistrates to set to him in feu tack the foresaid piece of ground: the 
raquest is granted by the macistrates, and farther official mention is made of the transaction 
of date the 10th November, 1646, where the ** marches ** of the garden are set forth In full. 
This piece of ground was the andent •• Play-field '* of the burgh, which remained disused, 
after the Reformation had terminated the pageants and mysteries there performed. Persons 
connected with Aberdeen will know the spot when the) are informed, that it Is the piece of 
flat ground extending from the wdl of Spa to Jark*s brae, bounded on the east by the WooU 
man hill, and the bum running at its foot \ on the south, by the Denbum, and the ridae of 
ground on which Skene street now sUmds; on the west by Jack's brae, and on the north by 
the declivity occupied by the Gikximston brewery. The appropriation of the spot to the 
garden of the painter is still noted, by the name of a fountain, called <* The Gaiion Neuk 
WdU**— Cotinct/ Record rf' Aberdeen, liii. p. S7, 96. 
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portiailt of hinuelf,) with hU hat on : neither is the permission characteristic of 
the monarch, nor its adoption by the artist ; and the peculiarity may be better 
attributed to a slarish imitation of his master Rubens, in a practice which had 
been sanctioned by the choice of Garracci and' Guido! 

It is probable that the patronage and notice of the monarch were the cir- 
cumatanoes which introduced the paintings of Jamesone to the notice of the 
sobility. He appean, soon aiVer the period we hare alluded to, to have com- 
menced a laborious course of portrait-painting, then, as now, the most lucratire 
branch of the art ; and the many portraits of their ancestors, still in possession 
of families dispersed through various parts of Scotland,, attest the extent of his 
industry. The Campbells of Glenorchy, then an opulent and powerful family, 
distinguished themselves by their patronage of Jamesone. What countenance 
he may have obtained from other quarters we do not know, and the almost utter 
silence regarding so great a man on the part of contemporaries, makes a docu- 
ment which Walpole has rescued from oblivion, relative to his labours for the 
family of Glenorchy, highly interesting. From a MS. on vellum, containing 
the genealogy of the house of Glenorchy, begun in 1598, are taken the fol- 
lowing extracto, written in 1635, page 53 : — '' Item, the said Sir Goline Camp- 
bell, (eighth laird of Glenorchy,) gave unto George Jamesone, painter in Edin- 
burgh, forking Robert and king David Bruysses, kings of Scotland, and Charles 
L, king of Great Brittane, France^ and Ireland, and his majesties quein, and 
for nine more of the queins of Scotland, their portraits, quhilks are set up in the 
hall of Balloch (now Taymouth), the sum of twa hundreth thrie scor pounds." — 
" Mair the said Sir Coline gave to the said George Jamesone for the knight of 
Lochow's lady, and the first countess of Argylle, and six of the ladys of Glen- 
urqubay, their portraits, and the said Sir Goline his own portrait, quhilks are 
set up in the dialmer of deas of Balloch, ane hundreth four scoire punds." 
There is a further memorandum, intimating that in 1635, Jamesone painted the 
family tree of the house of Glenorchy, eight feet long by fire broad. What 
may have become of the portraits of Robert and David Bruce, and of the nine 
queens, which must have taxed the inventive talents of the artist, we do not 
know. Their loss may be, however, of little consequence, as we can easily ar- 
gue from the general efllect of Jamesone^ productions, that his talent consisted 
in giving life and expression to the features before him, and not in design. 
The other paintings have, however,* been carefully preserved by the family 
into whose hands they fell They consist of portraits of Sir Duncan Campbell, 
the earl of Airth, John earl of RrOthes, James marquis of Hamilton, Archibald 
lord Napier, William earl of Marisclial, chancellor Loudoun, lord Binning, the 
earl of Mar, Sir Robert Campbell, Sir John Campbell, and the genealogical 
tree mentioned in the memorandum. All these are, we believe, still to be seen 
in good preservation in Taymouth castle, where in 1769 they were visited by 
Pennant, who thus describes the genealogical tree : ** That singular performance 
of his, the genealogical picture, is in good preservation. ^ The chief of the Ar- 
gyle family is placed recumbent at the foot of a tree, with a branch ; on the 
right is a single head of his eldest son. Sir Duncan Campbell, laird of Lochow ; 
but on the various ramifications are the names of his descendants, and along the 
body of the tree are nine small heads, in oval frames, with tlie names on the 
margins, all done with great neatness : the second son was first of the house of 
Breadalbane, which branched from the other above four hundred years ago. 
In a corner is inscribed ' The Greneologie of the House of Glenorquhie, quhair- 
of is descendit sundrie nobil and worthie houses. Jameson faciebat, 1635.'"' 



• WalpoIe'B Anecdotes of Painting, i. S4. 

* Tour, 1709, p. 87. 
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Afler a life which mutt have been spent in great indtiitiy, and enjoying inde- 
pemlenee, and even wealth, JaraeMne died at Edinbui^ in 1644, and wai 
buried widMmt a monument in the Grey Frian* church there^ 

Walpole, who obtained hit information from a relation of the painter, saya, 
** By hit will, written with hit own hand in July, 1641, and Iweathing a spirit 
fd much piety and benevolence, he providet kindly for hit wife and children, 
and leaves many legacies to his relations and friends, paviicularly to lord Rothes 
die king's picture from head to foot, and Mary with Martha in one piece : to 
William Murray he gives the medals in his coflbr; makes a handsome prorision 
for his natural daughter ; and bestows liberally on the poor. That he should be 
in a condition to do all this, seems extiaordinary, his prices having been so 
moderate ; for, enumerating the debts due to him, he charges lady Haddington 
for a whole length of her husband, and lady Seton, of the same dimensions, 
frames and all, but three hundred marks : and lord Maxwell for his own picture 
and his lady^ to their knees, one hundred marks, both sums of Scots money .*^ 
The average remuneration which Jamesone received for his portraits is calculated 
at twenty pounds Scots, or one pound thirteen shillings and four pence steriing. 
People have wondered at the extreme small nem of the sum paid to so great an 
artist ; but, measured by its true standard, the price of necesmry provisions, it 
was in reality pretty considerable, and may easily be supposed to have enabled 
an indwtrious man to amass a comfortable fortune. Walpole continues, ** Mr 
Jameione (the relation from whom the facts of the account were received), has 
likewise a memorandum written and signed by this painter, mentioning a MS. 
in his possession, ' containing two hundred leaves of parchment of excellent 
write, adorned with diverse historys of our Sariour curiously limned,* whidi he 
values at two hundred pounds sterling, a very large sum at that time I What is 
become of that curious book is not known.'* It is probable that the term 
*^ sterling " aAxed to the sum, is a mistake. It was seldom if ever used in Soot- 
land at the period when Jamesone lived. We are not given to understand that 
the ** limning ** was of the pninter*s own work, and we are not to presume he 
was in possession of a volume, superior in value to the produce of many years 
labour in his profemion. The mannsoript, though mentioned with an estimation 
so disproportionate to that of the works of its proprietor, was probably some 
worthless volume of monkish illuminations, of which it would waste time to trace 
the ownership. The description might apply to a manuscript ** Mirror of the 
Life of Christ,*' extant in the Advocates' Library. 

We have already mentioned a considerable number of the portraits by Jame- 
sone as extant in Taymouth castle. An almost equal number is in the possession 
of the Alva family ; and others are dispersed in smaller numbers. Carnegie of 
Southesk possesses portraits of some of his anceston, by Jamesone, who was con- 
nected with the fomily. Mr Carnegie, town clerk of Aberdeen, possesses 
several of his pictures in very good preservation, and among them is the original 
of the portrait of the artist himself, which has been engraved for this work. 
Another indiridnal in Aberdeen possesses a highly curious portrait by Jamesone 
of the artist's uncle, Darid Anderson of Finseauch, mercllan^ burgess of Aber- 
deen, an eccentric character, the rariety of whose occupations and studies pro- 
cured him the epithet of ** Davie do a' thing." Some of Jamesone'b portraits 
hang in the hall of Marischal college in a state of wretched preservation. Sir 
Paul Mensies, provost of Aberdeen, presenU us with a striking cast of counte- 
nance boldly executed ; but in general these are among the inferior productions' 
of Jamesone. They are on boud, the material on which he painted his earlier 
productions (and which he afterwards changed for fine canvas), and are remark- 

* Anecdotes, i. 250. 
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able far (he stiflTuen of the handi , and the awkwaid airangeaient of the dresB ; 
two defects, which, especially in the case of the former, he afterwards ofereame. 
There is in the same room a portrait of Charles I. of some merit, which the ex- 
hibotor of the curiosities in the uniyersity generally attributes to Vandyke. It 
is probably the work of JaaMsone, but it may be obserred, that there is more 
eahn dignity in the attitude, and mudi less expression, than that artist general- 
ly exhibits. Walpole and others mention as extant in the King*s college of 
Aberdeen, a picture called -the ** Sibyls," partly executed by Jamesone, and 
copied from living beauties in Aberdeen : if this curious production still exists in 
the same situation, we are unaware of its being generally exhibited to strangers» 
There is a picture in King's college aUribuUd to Jamesone, which we would 
fiun bestow on some less celebrated hand. It is a riew of King's college as ori- 
ginally erected, the same from which the engraving prefixed to Orem's account 
of the cathedral churdi of Old Aberdeen, is copied. It represents an aspect 
much the same as that whidi Slezer has giyen in his Theotrum Scotias, and, like 
the works of that artist, who could exhibit both sides of a building at once, it 
sets all perspectiTO at defiance, and most unreasonably contorts the human figure. 
In diaracteriaing the manner of Jamesone, Walpole observes that '' bis exceU 
lence is said to consist in delicacy and softness, with a dear and beautiful 
colouring ; his shades noi duvged, but helped by ramish, with little appear- 
ance of the pencil'' This account is by one who has noi seen any of the 
arttsfk paintings, and is very unsatisfactory. 

It is indeed not without reason, that the portraits of Jamesone have frequently 
been mistidcen for those of Vandyke. Both excelled in painting the human 
countenance, — in making the flesh and blood project from the surfiice of tho 
canvas, and animating it with a seul within. That the Scottish artist may have 
derived advantage from his assodation with the more eminent foreigner it were 
absurd to deny ; but as they were fellow students, candour will admit, that the 
advantage may hare been at least partly repaid, and that the noble style in 
which both excelled, may have been formed by the common labour of both. 
It can scarcely be said that on any occasion Jamescme rises to the high dignity 
of mental expression represented by Vandyke, nor does lie exhibit an equal 
grace, in the adjustment of a breast plate, or the hanging of a mantle. His 
pictures generally represent haid and diancteristic features, seldom with much 
physical grace, and representing minds within, whidi have more of the fierce or 
austere than of the lofty or elegant ; and in such a spirit has he presented be- 
fore us the almost breathing forms of those turbulent and austere men connected 
with the dark troubles of the times. The face thus represented seems generally 
to have commanded the whole mind of the artist. The background presents 
nothing to attract attention, and the outlines of the hard features generally start 
from a ground of dingy dark brown, or deep grey. The dress, frequently of a 
sombre hue, often fades away into the back ground, and the attitude, liiough 
frequently easy, is seldom studied to impose. The features alone, with their 
knotty brows, deep expressive eyes, and the shadow of the nose foiling on the 
lip — a very picturesque arrangement followed by Vandyke — alone demand the 
attention of the spectator. Yet he could sometimes represent a majestic form 
and attitude, as the weU-known picture of Sir Thomas Hope testifier We shall 
notice one more picture by Jamesone, as it is probably one of the latest which 
came firom his brush, and exhibits peculiarities of style not to be met with in 
others. This portrait is in the possession of Mr Skene of Kubislaw, and 
represents his ancestor Sir George Skene of Fintray, who was bom in 1619. 
The portrait is of a young man past twenty ; and it will be remarked, that the 
subject was only twenty-five yean of age when the artist died. The picture is 
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authenticated firom tho cirouiiMtanoe of a letter bein^ extant from the laizd of 
Skene to Sir Geoige Skene, requesting a copy of hit portrait '* by Jameaoifey** 
and in aocordanoe with a fulfilment of this request, a copy of the portrait ive al- 
lude to is in the family ooUection at Skene. Jamesone has here indulged in 
more fullness and brilliancy of colouring than is his general custom : the young 
man has a calm aspect ; his head is corered with one of the monstrous wigs then 
jiwt introduced ; he is in a painter's attitude, even to the hand, whidi is 
beautifully dn wn, and far more graceful than those of Jamesone generally are. 
On the whole, this portrait has more of the characteristics of Sir Peter Lely, 
than of Vandyke. 

Jamesone has been termed the " Vandyke of Scotland,'' but he may with 
equal right claim the title of the Vandyke of Britein. Towards the latter end 
of Elizabeth's reign, Hilliard and Olifer had become somewhat distinguished as 
painters in miniature, and they commanded some respect, more from the in- 
feriority of others, than from their own excellence ; but the first inhabitent 
of Great Britein, the works of whose brush could stand comparison with foreign 
painters, was Jamesone. 

A Latin elegy was addressed to the memory of Jamesone by Dand Wedder- 
bum ; and his friend and fellow townsman Arthur Johnston, (whose portrait had 
been painted by Jamesone), has left, in one of his numerous epigrams, a beauti- 
ful poetical tribute to his memory. After his death, the art he had done so 
much to support, languished in Scotland. His daughter, who may have in- 
herited some portion of plastic genius, has left behind fruits of her industry in 
a huge mass of tepestry, which still dangles from the gallery of the church of 
St Nicholas in Aberdeen. This lady's second husband was Gregory, the mathe- 
matician, A descendant of the same name as the painter has already been al- 
luded to, as an engrarer in the earlier part of the 1 8th century, and John 
Alexander, another descendant, who returned from his studies in Italy in 17S0, 
acquired celebrity as an InTentor of portraits of queen Mary. 

JARDINE, Gbobob, A.M., for many years professor of logic in the unirersity 
of Glasgow, was born in the year 1743, at Wandal, in the upper ward of 
Lanarkshire, where his predecessors had resided for nearly two hundred years. 
The barony of Wandal formerly belonged to the Jardines of Applegirth ; a 
younger son of whom appears to haTC settled there about the end of the six- 
teenth century, and to hare also been vicar of tlie parish during the time of 
episcopacy. The barony having passed from the Applegirth to the Douglas 
family, Mr Jardine^s forefathers continued for several generations as tenants in 
the lands of Wandal, under that new race of landlords. His mother was a 
daughter of Weir of Birkwood in the parish of Lesmahagow. 

After receiving his elementery education at the parish school, he, in October,- 
1760, repaired to Glasgow college, and entered as a member of a society, 
where, wiUi very little interruption, he was destined to spend the whole of his 
life. After going through the preliminary classes, where his abilities and dili- 
gence attracted the attention and acquired for him the friendship of several of 
the professors, he entered the divinity hall under Dr Trail, then professor of 
tlieology, and in due time obteined license as a preacher from the presbytery 
of Linlithgow. He did not, however, follow out that profession, having, from 
the good wishes of several of the professors of Glasgow college, reason to hope 
that he might eventually be admitted to a chair, which was the great object of 
his ambition. 

In 1771, he was employed by baron Mure of Caldwell, to accompany his 
two sons to France, and to superintend their education at an academy in Paris. 
The baroUy who was at that time one of the most influential men in Scotland| 
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and who lired much in the literary circle of Edinburgh, obtained Arom his 
friend Darid Hume, letten of introduction to sereral of Ihe French philosopher! 
of that day; by means of which Mr Jardine had the advantage of being 
acquainted with Helvetius and with D'Aiembert, who were then in the zenith of 
their fame, and whose manners he used to describe as presenting a striking 
contrast, — ^Helretius having all the style and appearance of a French nobleman 
of the first fashion, while D^Alembert preserved a primitive simplicity of dresa 
and manner, at that time quite unusual in Paris. During his residence there, 
he lived a good deal in the society of Dr Gemm, the uncle of Mr Huskisson, 
who was then settled as a physician in Paris, and noted not only for his emi- 
nence in his profession, but for his talents as a philosopher. Dr Gemm was an 
ardent friend to liberty, and at that time did not scruple to anticipate, to those 
with whom he was intimate, tlie fall of the French monarchy as an event at no 
great distance. 

Soon after his return from France, in July, 1773, a vacancy occurred in the 
humanity chair of Glasgow, by the death of Mr Muirhead ; for which a very 
keen competition arose between him and Mr Richardson, Uie result of which 
was doubtful until the very morning of the election, when, notwithstanding 
every exertion made in behalf of Mr Jardine, by lord Frederic Campbell, the 
lord rector, Mr Richardson carried the election by a majority of one vote. 
Upon this occasion, Mr Glow, the professor of logic, who had always befriended 
Mr Jardine, though, from a prior engagement, he, on this occasion, felt himself 
obliged to support the other candidate, told him not to be discouraged, for that 
there might ere long be an opportunity of his being admitted into their society. 
The expectations whidi Mr Glow thus kindly threw out, he very soon realized^ 
for, towards the end of the following session, he intimated to the college, that, 
from his advanced age, he required to be relieved from the labour of teachings 
and expressed a wish tliat Mr Jardine might be associated with him in the pro- 
fessorship. About this time, too, Dr Moor, professor of Greek, gave in his resig- 
nation ; and in June, 1774, upon the same day, the faculty of Glasgow college 
elected Mr Yoiing to the Greek chair, and appointed the subject of this memoir 
assistant and successor to Mr Clow. 

By this arrangement, the charge of the three junior classes of Glasgow 
college came, at the same time, to devolve upon three men in the vigour of life, 
who all entered most zealously into the business of their respective departments, 
in which they soon introduced very material improvements : — in particular, they 
contrived to infuse a spirit of emulation among their pupils by the institution 
of prizes publicly distributed at the end of each session, to those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves during the course — an institution which was gradually 
extended to other classes at Glasgow, and which has now been generally intro- 
duced into the other nnlTenlties. Tbeae priiee hare been increased during recent 
years, by the munificence of several of the Lords Reotors, and the generosity of 
publio-spirited individuals. There are priaes bearing the names of James Watty 
Lord Jeffrey, Mr James Ewing, the Marquis of BreadalbanOy 8fo., arising from 
large sums of money permanently invested for that purpose. 

The business of the logic class had hitherto consisted in an explanation of the 
Dialectics of Arbtotle, followed up, towards the end of the course, by an expod- 
tion of the most abstruse doctrines of metaphysics and ontology, embracing the 
general attributes of being, existence, essence, unity, necessity, &c., and other 
similar abstract conceptions of pure intellect For the first year or two, the new 
professor followed the same trade ; but he soon discovered, from the examination of 
his students, that by far the greater number of them comprehended very little of tlie 
doctrines explained ; that a few only of superior abilities could give any account of 
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them at all^ au4 that the moit of th« yming awo reoMaibereA oaly a l»w ptcuifaur 
piiTBiM or tadniMal oxprenioM which tboy 4elifore«l by roto^ miBOoonpaaiod by 
any distinct notioii of their meaning. BeMea, even when theie ahetmet deetarinea 
were ttndentood, intelligent persona who sent their fona to the logic dasa, ooidd 
not foil to obierre, that the subjeeta to which their attention wai directed had no 
relation to any profession or employment whatever, and that little coold be 
derived from prelections on such topics, vrhifh waa likely either to adorn con* 
fersation, or to qualify the student for the ooncema of aotire life. Mr Jardine 
soon perceived, therefore, the necessity of a thorough and radical change en the 
subjects of his lectures, and ^ter a simple analysis of the different powers of the 
understanding, with the means of their improvement, aeoompanied with a short 
account of Aristotle'k logic, he devoted by far the greater part of the eoune to 
the original progress <^ language ; the principles of genenl grammar ; the 
elements of taste and criticism ; and to the rules of compoaition, mdi a view to 
the promotion of a correct style, illustrated by examples. His course of lectures 
was, accordingly, entirely new-modelled, and he soon found that a great pro- 
portion of the students entered with awakened interast upon the comideration of 
these subjects, instead of the listless inattention which had been b e s towed on the 
abstract doctrines of metaphyaics. 

But the greatest improvement which he introduced into the mode of eondnct- 
ing the business of the claas, was a regular system of examinations and exercisesL 
He was of opinion with Dr Barrow, ** that communication of tnith ia only one 
half of the business of education, and ia not even the most important hal£ The 
most important part is the habit of employing, to some good purpose, the aeipii* 
sitions of memory by the exercise of the understanding; and till this be aequind, 
the acquisition will not be found of much use.** The mere delivery of a lecture, 
especially to very young persons, he held of very little advantage, unless they 
were placed in the situation of thoae who were bound to give an aoooont of it ; 
and the exposition of the rules of composition to be of little avail, unless accom- 
panied by the application of those rules by the student himself. Aeoozdingly, 
at a separate hour in the forenoon, the students were examined each day on Uie 
lecture of the morning, and written essays were required from time to time on 
subjects more or less connected with those embraced in the lecturea. These 
were regularly criticised by the professor in the presence of the dass ; and after 
the principles of critidsm had been explained, they were, towards the end of 
the session, distributed among the students tiiemselves, who were required to 
subjoin a written criticism upon each other's performances, under the si^orin- 
tendence of the professor ; and prizes were bestowed at the end of the session, 
according to the detennination of the students, to those who excelled in these 
daily examinations and exercises. This system of pncticBl instroetioB is 
explained in all its details in a work published by Mr Jardino beftre ho rdin- 
quished the diarge of the logic dass, entitled " Outlines of Philosophical Edu- 
cation,^ in which is to be found a full exposition of a system of academical 
discipline, which was pursued in the logic dass of Glasgow, during the period 
of fifty years it was under his direction, and which was foand by experience to 
be attended with the most beneficial effects. 

llie details of this system were, of course, attended with no small additional 
labour to the professor ; for, besides two and occasionally three hours each day 
of public teaching, he had every evening to examine and correct the essay's of 
the students, which were in such numbers as to occupy a large portion oi his 
time. He was recondled, however, to this tedious and laborious oocupatidn by 
a thorough conviction of its great practical utiBty, which eadi year's addidomd 
oxperience tended more and more to confirm. He had the satisfeclson, too, of 
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knowing that his laboun were not without niooest, both from his students them* 
selresy many of whom did not hesitate to ascribe their adTanoement in after.li& 
to the active and industrious liabits acquired in the logic class, and also from the 
opinion ef the public at large, which was rery clearly evinced by the progreisive 
increase of die number of students ; the average of which, when he entered upon 
the office, in the public class was about fifty, but which increased to nearly two 
hundred. This was, no doubt, partly owing to general causes, applicable to the 
times, but to a certain extent it was assuiedly to be attributed to tiie great esti- 
mation in which this dau was held by the public at large. Few teachers have 
ever enjoyed so large a portion of the respect and affection of their pupils. This 
was owing not a little to the warm interest which they could not fail to perceire 
he took in their progress, — ^to his strict impartiality, which admitted of no px^ 
ference or distinction of any sort except that of talents and industry, — and to a 
kindly, affectionate, and almost paternal regard, which maiked the whole of his 
demeanour to his students — who, dispersed, as they afterwards came to be, into 
all quarters of the globe, hare rery generally concurred in expressions of cordial 
esteem to their old preceptor. With such a hold upon the regard and affection 
of his class, he soaroely ever required to hare recourse to the ordinary means of 
enforcing academical discipline. 

From 1774, when he first entered upon his office, till 16S4, when he gave 
up teaching, the business was systematically carried on in the way here described, 
with such improvements from time to time as were suggested by his experience ; 
and he possessed such an itxcellent constitution, aided by a temper remarkably 
cheerful, that during the whole fifty years he was scarcely a single day absent from 
his dass on account of indisposiUon. His predecessor, Mr Clow, survived till 1788, 
baring the year before his death resigned to his successor the whole privileges 
of the office, with his seat in the fiiculty ; and, notwithstanding the rery labo* 
rious duties which he had imposed on himself by his mode of teaching, he still 
contrived to derote a portion of his time to the extrication ef the patrimonial 
affairs of the college, and the arrangement of Aeir accounts, which his business 
Iwbits enabled him to undertake without much difficulty, and which, chiefly by 
his exertions, were brought from a state of comparatire confusion into a rery 
satisfactory arrangement. In 17 OS, likewise, when the royal infirmary was 
erected at Glasgow, he bestowed rery great labour in promoting the underti^ng, 
and for more than twenty yean afterwards officiated as secretary, taking on 
himself the chief management of the afiaiis of the institution, from which he only 
retired a short time before his death, when he reoeired the thanks of the mana- 
gers for the unwearied attention he had bestowed on their busineas for nearly 
thurty years. 

The private life of Mr Jardine did not present any great variety of incident. 
During the session he lived in college in terms of great friendship with several 
of his colleagues, particularly with the late professors Millar and Young, wheee 
riews in college affiiirs generally, coincided with his own ; and in summer he 
resided at a small property whidi he purchased in the neighbourhood of Hamil- 
ton, which he took great delight in ademing, and entorad with mudi relish 
upon the employments of a country life, which fenaed an excellent relaxation 
after his winter labours. Hie reeidenee in that qonrter siaUirally occasioned a 
connexion with the prasbytarji: of Hamilton, who, for upwards of thirty years, 
returned him as Hheir representative to ike General Assembly, which he regularly 
attended, taldqg a eonsidembla shave in the business, and generally coinciding in 
opinion with the late Sir Henry Monaeieff Wellwood, with whom he lived for a 
great many yemn in habiU of the nuMt unre s e rv ed friendship. One of the kat 
public appearanose which he laada was in Hay, 1835, upon the question of 
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pluralities, to which he had, on all occaaions, been a determined adrersary ; 
when he opened the second day's debate by a forcible speech on the impolicy 
of uniting professorships with church llrings ; which, considering his great age, 
was TJewed at the time' as a rery remarkable effort, and was listened to with 
profound attention. 

In 18S4, after haring taught for fully half a century, he thought himself 
fairly entitled to retire from his laboun. Those who attended the class during 
that last session did not perceire any abatement either of his seal or energy ; and 
during that winter he was not absent from his class a single hour. But he fore- 
saw that the time could not be far distant when these exertions must cease, and 
he preferred retiring before be was actoally compelled to do so by the infirmi- 
ties of age. At the end of that session, be aocoidingly requested his colleagues 
to select a person to fill his place ; declaring that he left the arrangement 
entirely to them, and that he would not interfere either directly or indirectly 
in the appointment, farther than by expressing an earnest wish that they nught 
select one who would take a aealous interest in the prosperity of the class, and 
would continue the same system of actire employment on the part of the stu- 
dents which had been found to be attended with so much benefit Their choice 
fell upon the Rer. Robert Buchanan, minister of Peebles, who had himself 
carried oflT the first honour at this class, whose literary attainments are of a high 
order, and who zealously continues to follow out the same systeoi of daily 
examinaUona and regular exercises, which was introduced by his predecessor. 

Upon the occasion of bis retirement firom public teaching, a number of those 
who had been his pupils determined to show their respect by giring him a public 
dinner in the town hall of Glasgow, which was attended by upwards of two 
hundred gentlemen, many of whom came from a great distance to evince their 
respect for their Tonerable instructor. Mr Mure of CaldweU, his earliest pupil, 
was lathe chair, and the present Marquis of Breadalbane, who had been peculiarly 
under his cfaai^ at Glasgow college, and to whom he was very much attached, 
came from a great distance to ofiiciate as croupier. 

Mr Jardine suiriTed about three years after his retirement from public duties ; 
during which time he resided as usual during winter in college, and continued 
to take an active interest in the afiairs of the society. While attending the 
General Assembly in May, 18S6, he was seized with a bilious attack — idmost 
the first illness he ever experienced — from which he never completely recovered, 
and he sank under the infirmities of age on the 37th of January, 1827, having 
just completed his 85tli year ; contemplating his dissolution with the composure of 
a Christian, and expressing his gratitude to the author of his being for the many 
blessings which had fallen to his lot ; of which he did not consider as the least 
the numerous marks of esteem and regard evinced by his old pupils, with whom 
he was ever delighted to renew a kindly intercourse. His death was deeply 
regretted by the society of whidi he had been so long a member, and by tlie 
inhabitants of Glasgow, where he was very generally respected and esteemed. 

In 1776, Mr Jardine married Miss Lindsay of Glasgow, whom he survived 
about twelve years, and by whom he had one son, John Jardine, advocate, who 
held the office of sheriff of Ross and Cromarty, and died in 1860. 

JOHNSTON, (Sir) AacHMALn, of Warriston, (a judge by the designation of lord 
WaiTiston,) an eminent lawryer and statesman, was the son of James Johnston of 
Beirholm in Annandale, a descendant of the iamily of Johnston in Aberdeen- 
shire, and who for some time followed a commercial life in Edinburgh, being 
mentioned in a charter of 1608, as " the king's merchant" The mother of the 
subject of OUT memoir was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Craig, the first 
great lawyer produced by Scotland, and whose life has already been given in the 
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preieni work. Of the data of the birth of Archibald Johnston, and the clrcun»* 
Btanoei of hit education, no memorial haa been preserved : he entered as adro- 
cate in 1633. In the great national disturbances which commenced in 1637, 
Johnston took an early and .distinguished part; acting, apparently, as only 
second to Sir Thomas Hope in giving legal advice to the covenanters. The 
second or general supplication of the nation to Charles L for relief from his 
episcopal innovations was prepared by the earl of Rothes and Archibald John- 
ston *, the former being preferred on account of his distinction as an active and 
influential partisan, and the latter from the general character given of him by 
his friends, as singularly well acquainted wiUi the history and constitution of the 
genuine presbyterian church of Scotland. This document, which was presented 
to the privy council on the S4th of September, 1637, in the presence of a band 
of the supporters of its principles, which made the act more solemn than a regal 
pageant, leaves for the politicians of all ages a fine specimen of that calmness 
in reasoning and statement which men of judgment and principle know to be 
aecesiary for the preservation of order in a state, when they are representing 
grievances, however deep, to a governor, however unreasonable ; and of that 
firmness of position, which, when supported by a hold of popular opinion, must 
either be allowed to prevail, or leave to him who obstructs it the odium of the 
confusion which may follow. After the supplicants, who had increased to a vast 
body of men, spreading over the whole of the southern part of Scotland, had 
united themselves under a representative eorstituUon, termed " the TableSt'' a 
renewal of the national covenant was judged a useful measure for a oombination 
of effort, and the insurance of a general union and purpose. Johnston and 
the celebrated Alexander Henderson were employed to suit the revered obliga- 
tion to which their ancestors had sworn, to the new purpose for which it was 
applied, by including the protestations against the liturgy of the episcopal 
church, under the general declarations whidi it previously bore against die doc* 
trine of the church of Rome, and adducing authorities in support of the new ap» 
plication. The obligation was signed in March, 1638, under circumstances too 
well known to be recapitulated.^ 

Johnston, although from his secondary rank, he did not then assume the ao* 
thority of a leader, was, from his knowledge and perseverance, more trusted to 
IB the labouiB of the opposition than any other man, and his name continually 
recurs as the agent in every active measure. To the unyielding and exasperat* 
ing proclamation, which was read at the market-cross of £dinbui*g^ on the S2nd 
of February, 1638, he prepared and read aloud, on a scaffold erected for the 
purpose, the celebrated protestation in name Of the Tables, while the dense 
crowd who stood around prevented the issuers of the proclamation from depart- 
ing before they heard the answer to their challenge. On the 8th of July, the 
king issued another proclamation, which, though termed *' A proclamation of 
favour and grace," and though it promised a maintenance of the reh'gion pre' 
9ently professed vaiihin the kingdom without innovation, an interim suspension of 
the service book, a rectification of the high commission, and the loudly called 
for general assembly and parliament, was, irith reason, deemed more dangerous 
than a defiance. Johnston had a protestation prepared for the delicacy of this 
trying occasion, which, with the decorum from which he seems on no occasion 
to have departed, he^ " in all humility, with submissive rererence,^ presented in 
presence of the multitude.' When, on the 32nd of September, the parliament and 

^ For tuch matters connected with this period as are here, to prevent repetition, but slighu 
ly alluded to, vide the memoirs of Henderson ; of Montrose v and of the nirst dul^e of HamiU 
ton, in tills collection. 

' Balfour's Amials, li. 876. 
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general anembly were prodaiinedy he pvepeied ftnotlMr proteiUtioii in a ehnOar 
tone to the former, which he read in hia own nane, and ia that e€ the earl of 
Montrose^ for the noblea ; Gibaon younger of Dtnrie fer the barons ; George Por- 
terfieldy merchant in Glaagow, for the bitrgfaa; and Henry PollodE, minister of 
Edinbiughy for the deiqgy. It will be easily conjectured that, at the period 
when he was thus publicly employed, Johnalon was privately acting as a partisan 
of the covenant, and an enemy of prelacy and arbitrary power, by all the meana 
which a political agent inrariahly usee. At such a period the more we can 
trace the private prooeeduigs and feelings of the public man, the better can we 
hold him up as a biographical example. Aa the only curious document con- 
nected with our subject at thk period of his existeDce, we give the following' 
somewhat mutilated letter to Johnatouy from a person irho did not dioose to 
sign his name ; it is characteriitic of the feeling of the party, and of the occu- 
pation of the subject of our memoir ; and if to a speculative politician it may 
breathe an illiberal ^irit, let him remenber that there never existed a party, 
however pure, which did net wish to auppress the opposite party, and that not 
having power and numben on their side, the opponents of the covenant were in 
the situation of disturbeBi of society, in as far as they wiaiied to impose rules on 
the whole kingdom. 

** For Mr Archfliald Jehnflton>f Warrliton, advocate. 
*' Dear Cluistian brother and eoungeous Protestant, — ^Uponsome rumour of Che Prelate 
of St Andrevrs, his coming ever tiie water, and finding ft altogether inconvenient that he or 
any of that kynd dioald shew thenwehres peacahly in publicke, some couxae was taken how 
ikee Blight be enterteyned in sudi places as he should come onto i "yre are now informed that 
hee (will) not come, but that Broughen is !n Edinbnrgh or thereabout ; it is the advjioe of 
your friends here, that in a private way some course may be taken for his terror and disgrace 
if he offer to show himself in publick. Think upon the best r . . . by the advyce of your 
friends there. 1 ftar that their publick appearance at Glasgow shall^be prejudicial! to ourcause. 
We are going to take order (with) his cheefe supporters there, Glaidstaines, Skrymgoor, and 
Hall} burton • . . Wishing you both protection and direction from your maister, I oon« 
tinew, youre owne whome jou know, G." 

"9Bth October, less:' * 

Such was the feeling in which the leaders of the Covenant prepared thenft- 
selves for the renowned General Assembly held at Glasgow in November and De- 
cember, 1638. On that occasion Johnston was, by a unanimous vote, chosen 
clerk of the assembly. On its being discovered that his precursor had been 
enabled to procure only two of the seven volumes of minutes of the g^eneral as- 
semblies held since the Reformation, the moderator, probably in pursuance of a 
preconcerted measure, called upon all those who were aware of the existence of 
any others, to give information on the subject to the assembly. Johnston here- 
upon produced the other five volumes — how obtained by him we know not— -by 
which service he greatly increased the confidence previously placed in him. Oa 
the day before the session terminated, the assembly elected him procurator for 
the church, and, as was afterwards ratified by act of parliament, he received for 
the former of these offices 500, and for the latter 1000 merks yearly.* 

Johnston was one of the commissioners appointed by the Soots to conduct 
the treaty at Berwidc. The General Assembly, whidi was the conaeguenoe of 
that pacification, passes over, and the unsatisfactory parliament which followed,* 
is commenced, ere we again observe Johnston*s name connected with any puhlic 
affairs, beyond the usual routine of bis duties. The parliament commenced its 

* Wodrow*B Collection, Advoc. Lib., vol. bcvi. No. 58 

« Balf. An. ii. 901, 313; Soots Worthies, 271 •, Act ParL v..filfi. 
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nbUngi on the SLrt of Auguat, 1639. On the 14th of November, Sir Thomaa 
Hope, in hit oflicial capaeity as lord adrocato, predueed a warrant from the 
king addreued to the commissionert, which, on the ground that the royal pre- 
rogative was interefted in the proceedings, ordered a prorogation to the 3nd of 
June, 1640. The warrant was read by Sir Alexander Gibson of Dmie, one of 
the clerks of session, on which the lord advocate took the usual protest, calling 
on the clerk actually to dissolve the meeting. On this, the derk, who was per- 
forming an unpleasing office, answered, ^* that he had already read the said 
warrant containing the said prorogacioun, and was xeadie to read the same as 
oft as he should be commanded, but eould not otherways prorogat the parli»> 
menf The earl of Rothes added to his embarrassment, by challenging him to 
** do nothing but as he would be answerable to the parliament, upon payne of 
bis life." And the junior clerk, Mr William Scott, being called on to dissolve 
the meeting, sagaciously declined officiating in the presence of his senior. 
Johnston then came forward, and, in name of the three estates, read a declara- 
tion, purporting that his majesty, haying, in compliance with the ivish of his 
&ithfiil subjects, called a free assembly and parliament, and submitted mat- 
ters ecclesiastical to the former, and matters civil to the latter; the com- 
missioner had (it was presumed) without the full permission of the king, 
attempted to dissolve the parliament — a measure which, the estates main- 
tained, could not be constitutionally taken, without the consent of the parliament 
ilael£ With that respect for the person of the king which, as the advo- 
eatee of peaoeftil measures, the covenanters at that period always professed 
to maintain, the document proceeds to state that the estates are constrained to 
the measure they adopt by *^ our ceal to acquit ourselfs according to our place, 
both to the king'k majesty, whose honour at all tymes, but especially convened 
in parliament, we ought to have in high estimation, and to tim kingdom whidi 
we represent, and whose liberties sail never lie prostituted or vilified by us." 
Ibving denounced the prorogation as unconstitutional, this remarisable state* 
paper thus proceeds — " But becaus we know that the eyes of the world ar upon 
us, that declarations have been made and published against us, and malice is 
prompted for hir obloquies, and waleth on with opin mouth to snatch at the 
smallest shadow of disobedience, disservice, or disrespect to his majesty's com- 
mandments, that our proceedings may be made odious to such as know not the 
way how thes commandments are procured from his majesty, nor how they are 
made knowin and intimat to us, and doe also little consider that we are not now 
private subjects hot a sitting parliament, quhat national prejudices we have sus- 
tenit in tyme past by misinformation, and quhat is the* present state of the king- 
dom ;" so arguing, the presenteis of the declaration, that they may put for from 
them ** all shaw or appearance of what may give his majesty the least discontent," 
resolve, in the mean time, merely to vindicate their rights by their declaration, 
and, voluntarily adjourning, resolve to elect seme of each estate, as a perman- 
ent committee, endowed with the full powers of a parliamentary committee, to 
'' await his majesty's gracious answer to our humble and just demands, md ihr« 
tiler to remonstrat our humble desires to his majesty upon all occasions ; that 
hereby it may be made most manifest, against all contradiction, that it wes never 
oar intention to denie his majesty any parte of the dvill and temporal obedience 
which is due to all kings from their subjects, and from us to omr dread soverane 
after a special manor, hot meerlie to preserve our religion, and the liberties ot 
the kingdome, without whidi religion cannot continue long in safttie." — *^ And 
if it sail happen," continues this prophetic dedaration, *' (which God fivrbid) 
that, efler we have made our remonstrances, and to the uttermost of our power 
and dnetie used all lawfull meanes for his majesty's information, that our mali- 
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cioui •nemiet, who are not comidonble^ nil, by their luggestioEM and lyes, pie- 
raill against the informations and general! declarations of a whole kingdom, we 
tak God and men to witness, that we are free of the outrages and insolencies 
that may be oommitted in the mean tyme, and that it sail be to us no imputation, 
that we are constrained to tak such course as may best secure the kirk and 
kingdome from the extremitie of confusion and miserie." 

It is to be remarked, that this act of the coyenanten did not assume the autho- 
rity of a protest ; it was a statement of grieyanoes to which, for a thort time, they 
would submit, supplicating a remedy. The assertion that the crown had not 
the sole power of proroguing parliament, may be said to be an infringement of 
prerogatire ; but this Tory convenient term must oive its application to practice, 
and it appears that the royal power on this point had not been accurately fixed 
by the constitution of the Scottish parliament The choice of the lords of 
articles by the commisiioner — a step so far a breach of " privilege " (the op- 
posite term to prerogative), that it rendered a parliament uselea as an indepen- 
dent body — was likewise remonstrated against, along with the application of 
supplies without consent of parliament 

The earls of Dunfermline and Loudon were sent as commissionerg to represent 
the decbration to the king. " They behaved themselves," says Clarendon, 
** in all respects, with the confidence of men employed by a foreign state, 
refused to give any account but to the king himself; and even to tlie king 
himself gave no otheV reason for what was done, but the authority of the doers, 
and the necessity that required it ; that is, that they thought it necessary : 
but then they polished their sturdy behaviour with all the professions of submis^ 
sion and duty which their language could afford." 

As connected with this mission, some historians have alluded to, and others 
have narrated, a dark intrigue, of which Johnston was the negative instrument ; 
a matter which has never been cleared up. We shall give it in the words of 
Burnet, the nephew of Johnston, and who had therefore some reason to know 
the facts. " After the first pacification, upon the new disputes that arose, when 
the earls of Loudoun and Dumfermling were sent up with the petition from the 
covenanters, the lord SavUle came to them, and informed them of many parti- 
culars, by which they saw the king was highly irritated against them. He took 
great pains to persuade them to come with their army into England. They 
very unwillingly hearkened to that proposition, and looked on it as a design 
from the court to ensnare them, making the Scots invade England, by whicli 
this nation might have been provoked to assist the king to conquer Scotland. 
It is true, he hated the earl of Straflbrd so much, that they saw no cause to suspect 
him ; so they entered into a treaty with him about it The lord Saville assured 
them, he spoke to them in the name of Uie most considerable men in England, 
and he showed them an engagement under their hands to join with them, if 
they would come into England, and refuse any treaty but what should be con- 
firmed by a parliament of England. They desired leave to send this paper into 
Scotland, to which, after much seeming difficulty, he consented : so a cane was 
hollowed, and tiiis was put within it ; and one Frost, afterwards secretary to the 
committee of both kingdoms, was sent down with it as a poor traveller. It was 
to be communicated only to three persons — ^the earls of Rothes and Argyle, and 
to Warriston, the three chief confidants of the covenanters. ♦ * ♦ ♦ To 
tltese three only this paper was to be showed, upon an oath of secrecy : and it 
was to be deposited in Warriston's hands. They were only allowed to publish 
to the nation that they were sure of a very great and unexpected assistance, 
which, though it was to be kept secret, would appear in due time. This they 
published i and it was looked on as an artifice to draw in the nation : but it was 
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afterwards found to be a cheat Indeed, but a dieai of lord Sarille's, who liad 
f urged all those subscriptions. • • • 'X'he lord Saville's forgery cauie to 
be discovered. The king knew it ; and yet he was brought afterwards to trust 
him, and to adrance him to be earl of Sussex. The king pressed my unde 
(Johnston) to deliver him the letter, who excused himself upon his onth : and 
not knowing what use might be made of it, he cut out every subscription, and 
sent it to Uie person for whom it was forged. The imitation was so exact, that 
every man, as soon as he saw his hand simply by itself, acknowledged t)uit lie 
could not have denied it.**^ Burnet had certainly the best opportunities for 
both a public and private acquaintance with such an event, and the circum- 
stance has been at least hinted at by otfaen ; but Mr Laing justly remarks that 
** in their conferences with these noblemen, and with Pym and Hambden, the 
Scottish commifisionen during their residence in London must have received 
such secret assurances of support, that, without this forged invitation, the com« 
mittee of Estates would have chosen to transfer the war into England.*'' 

At the parliament which met on the 2nd of June, 1640, the representative of 
majesty in that body choosing to absent himself, or dreading the danger of a 
journey to Scotland, the Estates proceeded to reduce themseh'es to a formal and 
deliberative body, by the clioice of a president. To this convention Johnston 
produced a petition from the General Assembly, which had been ratified by the 
privy council, praying for a legislative ratification of the covenant, and an order 
that it should be enforced on the inhabitants of the country with all civil 
pains,' — a requisition which the convention was not in a disposition to refuse. 
On the 11 th of June, by the 3 4th act of this parliament, the celebrated commit- 
tee of forty, having, in absence of the superior body which called it into existence, 
the full legislative power of a republican congress, was elected, and the members 
>rere divided betwixt the camp and Edinburgh. Our surprise that so influential 
and laborious a man as Johnston was not chosen a meuiber of this body, is re- 
lieved by the place of higher, tliough somewhat anomalous trust to which we find 
* him appointed, as general agent and adviser to the body — a sort of leader, 
without being a constituent member. ** And because," says the act, '< there 
will fall out in the camp a necessitie either of treatties, consultations, or public 
declarations, to schaw the reasones of the demands and proceedings in the as- 
semblie and parliament, and the prejudices againa either of them, the Estates 
ordaynes Mr Archibald Johnston, procurator for the^kirk, as best acquaint with 
these reasons and prejudices, to attend his excellence (the general) and to be 
present at all occasions with the said committee, for their farther infonnation^ 
and clearing thairanent'*^ Johnston was one of the eight individuals appointed 
to treat with the English commissioners at Rippon, by an act of the great com- 
mittee of management, dated the 30th of September, 1G40.° When this treaty 
ivas transferred to London, Johnston was chosen a member of the committee, 
along with Henderson, as supernumeraries to those appointed from the Estates, 
and probably with the peculiar duty of watching over the interests of the church, 
** because many tilings may occurre concerning the cliurch and assemblies 
thereot"" 

The proceedings and achievements of this body are so well known, tliat, in 
an article which aims at giving such memorials of its subject, as are not to be 
readily met with in the popular histories, they need not be repeated. , On 
tlie 25th day of September, 1641, Johnston produced in parliament a petition 
that he might be exonerated from all responsibility as to the public measures 
with whidi he had for the previous four years been connected, mentioning tlio 

* Burnet, 87, 39. 41. " « Laing, iii. 194. » Act. Pari., v. 203. 

• Act. Par , V. 311. » ftilfour's An., il. 408. " Half. An., ii. 416. 
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important office which he held as adriMr to the communonen attending^ on fhe 
motiom at the camp, and the duties he was called on to perform at the treaty 
of Rippon and London ; and obeenring, that it has been considered necesnry 
diat others so employed should hare their conduct publicly examined in parlia^ 
ment, he craTCS that all requisite inquiry may immediately be made as to his 
own prooeedingsi; that, if he has done any thing •• contrair to their instructions, 
or prejudicial! to the publict, he may undergoe that censure which the wrongers 
of the countrey and abusers of sudi great trust deserves f but if it has been 
found that he has done his duty, ** then," he says, " doe I in all humility begg, 
that, seing by God's assistance and blessing the treattie of peace is closed, and 
seeing my employment in thir publict business is now at an end, that before I 
retume to my priTate aflaires and calling, from the which these four yeires I have 
been continually distracted, I may obtaine from his gracious majesty and your 
lordships, an exoneration of that charge, and an a^robation of my former ca- 
riage." The exoneration was granted, and the act ratifying it stated, that after 
due examination, the Estates found that Johnston had " feiithrullie, diliegentlie, 
and cairfullie behaved himselff in the foresaid chairge, employmenti, and trust 
put upon him, in all the passages thairof, as he justly deserves thair treu testi- 
monie of his approven fidelitie and diligence." " 

In 1641, when the king paid his pacificatory visit to Scotland, Johnston ob- 
tained, among others, a liberal peaoe-ofiering. He had fixed hii eyes on the 
office of lord register, probably as bearing an affinity to his previous occupa- 
tions ; but the superior influence of Gibson of Durie prevailed in competition 
for that situation : he received, however, the commission of an ordinary lord of 
session, along with a liberal pension, and the honours of knighthood. During 
the sitting of the parliament we find him appointed as a commissioner, to treat 
with the king on the supplementary matters which were not concluded at the 
treaty of Rippon, and to obtain the royal consent to the acts passed during the 
session. Much about the same period, he was appointed, along with others, to 
make search among the reocurds contained in the castle, for points of accusation ' 
against the ** incendiaries ;** the persons whom he and his colleagues had just 
displaced in the offices of state and judicature. It may be sufficient, and will 
save repetition, to mention, that we find him appointed in the same capacity 
which we have already mentioned, in die reconunissions of the committee ei Es- 
tates, and in the other committees, chosen to negotiate with the king, similar to 
those we have already described, among which may be noticed the somewhat 
menacing coinauttee of 1641, appointed to treat as to commerce, the naturalisa- 
tion of subjects, the demands as to war with foreigners, the Irish rebellion, and 
particularly as to '' the brotherlie supplie and assistance " of the English parlia- 
aient to the Scottish army." 

In the parliament of 1643, Sir Ardiibald Johnston represented the county 
of Edinburgh, and was appointed to the novel situation of speaker to the barons, 
as a separate estate. In this capacity, on the 7th of June, 1644, he moved the 
house to take order concerning the ** unnatural rebellion " of Montrose,*^ and 
somewhat in the manner of an impeachment, he moved a remonstrance against 
the earl of Camwath, followed by a commission to make trial of his conduct, 
along with that of Traquair, of which Johnston was a member.^^ During the 
period when, as a matter of policy, the Scots in general suspended their judg- 
ment between the contending parties in England, Warriston seems early to have 
felt, and not to have concealed, a predilection for the cause of the parliam^t. 



11 Act Pari., V. 414. 

u Balfour*8 Anecdotes, iii. 177. 
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and was the person who moTed that the general assembly should throw the weight 
of llieir opinion in that scale.'' 

Johnston had been named as one of the coromissioneny chosen on the 9th 
August, 1643, for the alleged purpose of mediating betwixt Charles I. and his 
parliament; but Charles, viewing him as a dangerous opponent, objected to 
providing him with a safe conduct, and he appears to have remained in £din« 
burgh. He, however, conducted a correspondence with the commissioners who 
repaired to London, as a portion of which, the subjoined letter to him from the 
earl of Loudon, which throws some light on the policy of the Scots at that 
juncture, may be interesting.'^ 

" A curious evidence of his opinions, and the motives of his politioaloonduct at this period, 
exists, in the form of some remarks on the uspoct of the times, which appear to have been 
nddrcssed to his friend lord Loudon. The manuscript is in scroll, very irregularly written, 
ond ynth numerous corrections*, circumstances which vriil account for any unintelligibility in 
the portion we extract It bevs date the 21st of June, 1642. ** Seeing thir kingdoms iiMMt 
stand and fall together, and that at the first design in all thir late troubles, so the last ef- 
fort of thes evil counsels prevailing stil to the suppression of religion and libtrty and the erec- 
tion of poperye and arbitrary power, it is eamestlye de9}Td by good Christians and patriots 
that the question of thp wwt be right stated, as a warr for religion and libertie, against 
papists and prelates, and their abockers and adherents \ and that now, in thair stiaits ana dif- 
ficulties, they might enter in a covenant witli God and amongst themselves, for the reforma- 
tion of the churche, abolishing of popery and prelacy out of England and Scotland, and 
preservation of the roule and peace of thir k)Tigdoras, q^ without dimunitian of his roajes* 
tv's authorities, might not only free them of fears from this, bot also fill them with hopes oi 
tlieir bearing alongst with their proceedings the hearts and confidence of thir kingdoms. 
Pitmaylie may remember weal wiiat of this k}'nd was motioned at Uippon, and spoken of 
a|[ayne, when the £Dgiish armye was reported to be comyng up.^^-^Wodroui's Paj)en, Ad. 
Ub, vol. Ixvi. 

16 i» My lord,— The sending of commissioners from the parliament here to the parliament 
of Scotland at this t}me, was upon the sudden moved in the House of Commons (befoir wee 
wer acquainted thereof) by the solicitor, and seconded by some who prafes to be o' freinda as a 
greater testimonie of respect than the sending of a letter alone, and was in that sens ap* 
proved by the whole hous, who, I believe, does it for no other end, neitlicr is ther any other 
instructions given by ihe house than these, whereof the copy is sent to you, which ar only 
genexall for a good correspondence betwixt the two kingdomes. Bot I caniiot forbear to teU 
} ou my apprehensiones, that the intention and designs of some particular persons in sending 
down at this tyme, and in sudi a juncture of aflaires (when ther is so ffreat rumor of division 
and factionea in Sootiand), fa by them to leame the posture of business ther in the perlS 
assemblies, and kingdome, that they may reoeave privat information from them, and make 
tiier applicationea and uses thereof accordinglie. That which confirms this opinion to me 
the more, i^ that the sending of these persones to Scotland was moved and seconded by 
such as profes themselves to be o^ fyeinds w*out givefnff us any notice thereof till it was 
done ; and the day before it was motioned, thev and yo)^ dd friend Sir Henry Vaine younger, 
wer at a consultation together, and yo** Iop: kuowes how much power Sir Henrie Vain hes 
with Sir W" Armjne and Mr Bowlls.* Sir William Armyne is a verj- honest gentle- 
men, but Mr Bowlls is very deserving, and doubtless is isent (thoghe not of intention 
of the parl^) as a spv to give privat intelligcnoe to some who are jealoua and curious 
to understand how all affairs goe in Scotland. Thorosone I hear is a Independent, and 
(if he goe not away before 1 can meitt with some freinds) I shall c'tryve that there 
may be a snare bdd in his gaitt to stay his journey ; they wold be used with all dvili- 
tie when they come, bot yo^ loP : and others wold be verie wane and drcomspect in all 
} 0' proceedings and deallings w' them \ seeing the hous of parl^ and all such heir as 
desyres a happie and weell-grounded peace, or a short and prosperous warre, ar des\'r- 
ous that the Scottish armie advance southward (although 1 dare not presume to give 
any positive judgment without presyae knowledge of tlie condition and posture of o' own 
kingdom), I cannot see any human means so probable and I}klie to setle religion and peace» 
and make o' nation the more considerable, as the advandng of o' armie southward if the 
turbulent oomotions and rud distractions of Scotland may permitt, nor is it pottible that 
90 ^reat an armie can be longer entertained by the northern counties, so barren and much 
waisted with armies; nor can it be expected that the parl^ of England can be^at so 
great charge aa the entertainment of that armie (if they did reallie iutertain them), unless 
they be more useful for the caus and publick service of both kingdomes than to *ye stiU in thes 
northern counties* being now reduced, and the king to vexe the south with foices eqaall ta 
theirs; bot there needs not arguments to prove this poynt, unless that basecreweoi Irish 
rebells and their perfidious confederates, and the unnatural factions of o^ 0QUtttr}'men £Mr- 

• The English commisaionera were— the earl of Rutland, Sir William ArmTue, Sir Henry Van, 
(younger), Thomas Thatcher, and Henry Dai-nly. 
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We find Johnston sent to London, on the 4th of July, IG4i, and it is pro- 
bable thnt, before that time, he had managed to visit England uithout the cere- 
monial of a safe-guard from the falling monarch'; and on the 9th of Januar)', 
1645, we find him along with Mr Hobert Barclay, ** tuo of our commissioneiv 
lattlie returned from London,** reporting the progress of their proceedings to 
the house.'^ The proceedings of this commission, and of the assembly of dirines 
at Westminster, with which Warriston had a distinguished connexion, may be 
passed orer as matters of general history. Warned, probably, by the cautious 
intimations of the letter we hare just quoted, Johnston was the constant atten- 
dant of the English commissionen on their progress to Scotland, and vraa the 
person who mored their business in the house. ^^ On the death of Sir Thomas 
Hope, in 1646, Johnston had the influence to succeed him as lord advocate, an 
office for which he seems to have seasoned himself by his numerous motions 
against roalignants. With a firm adherence to his previous politi<:al conduct, 
Johnston refUsed accession to the well-known engagement which the duke of 
Hamilton conducted as a last effort in behalf of the unfortunate monarch. 

On the 10th of January, 1649, the marquis of Argyle delivered a qpeedi, 
** wich he called the brecking of the malignants' teith, and that he quho was to 
speake after him, (viz. Warriston) wolde brecke ther jawes." Aigyle found the 
teeth to be Ave, which he smashed one by one : — ** His first was against the 
ingagers being statesmen, and intrusted with great places, quho had broken 
their trust II. Against the engagers* committee-men, quho by ther tyranny 
had opprest the subjects. III. Against declared malignantB^ formerlye fyned in 
parliament, or remitted, and now agayne relapsed. IV. Against thcsse that 
wer eager promotters of the laitt ingagement with England. V. Against suche 
ns had petitioned for the advancement of the levey.** After these were demo- 
lished, Johnston commenced his attack on the toothless jaws ; he *' read a 
speache two houres in lenthe, ofT his papers, being ane explanotione of Argyle^s 
five heads, or teith, as he named them ; with the aniwuering of such objects he 
thought the prjme ingagers wolde make in their awen defence against the 
housse now convened, wich they did not acnouledge to be a lawfull parliament"'* 

On the 6th of January, the imminent danger of the king prompted the 
choosing a committee to act for his safety under instructions. Tlie instructions 
were fourteen ; and the most remarkable and essential, was, that a protest should 
be taken against any sentence prpnounced against the king. *' That this king- 
dome may be free of all the dessolatione, misery, and bloodshed, that incertablie 
will follow thereupone, without offering in your ressone, that princes ar ezimed 
from trial! of justice."^ This was by no means in opposition to the principles 
which Johnston had previously professed, but his mind appears to have been finally 
settled into a deep opposition to all monarchy. Along witli Argyle he distin- 
guished himself in opposing the instructions, by a method not honourable to 
their memory — a proposition that the measure should be delayed for a few days, 
to permit a fast to be held in the interim. One of the last of his ministerial 

gelling o' covenant, ar grown to such a bight of misdieef nnd misery, as to make such a 
rent at home at to disable us to aseist o' frtinds^ and prosecute that cuuse ^rhlch J am con. 
fident God will cnrrfe one and perfyte against all opnositione ; and in confidence thereof 1 
shall encourage m\ielfe, and rejo}oe under hope, althoghe 1 should never sie the end of itt. 
I beseache aou to haist back this bearer, and let me know with him the condition of aflain in 
Scotland ; how o' good freinds are, and how soon we may expect }X)f retume hither, or if I 
must come to )ou befoir ye come to us. I referr the marquias of Argyle and mv lord Bal- 
meilnoch, and other freinds to you for intelligence, to spair paines and supply the want ot 
leasure ; and willmv noe more at this tyme, hot that 1 am your most aflcctionate and faithfull 
friend, Loudoukv. *^Wodrow8 MS, CoUection, vol. Ixvl. The letter is dated flrom Worcester 
house, January 6, 1644. 
W Half. An. iii. 204, 5>48. »» Ibid. 262. " Ibid, 377. » Ibid, 384. 
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acts at lord advocate, \na the prodaination of Charles II. on the 5th of 
February^ 1649 ; and he was on the 10th of March, in the same year, appointed 
to his long-looked-for post of lord reg[ister, in place of Gibson of Durie, super- 
seded by the act of classes. At the battle of Dunbar, in 1650, he was one of 
the committee of the estates appointed to superintend the military motions of 
Leslie, and wos urgent in pressing the measure which is reputed to have lost 
the day to the Scots. He \fas naturally accused of treachery, but the charge hr.s 
not been supported. ** Waristoun,'' says Burnet, " was too hot, and Lesley 
was too cold, and yielded too easily to their humours, which he ought not to 
have done ;*'^^ and the mistake may be attributed to the obstinacy of those, who, 
great in the cabinet and conventide, thought they must be equally great in war. 

Warriston was among the few persons who in the committee of estates refused to 
accede to the treaty of Charles IL at Breda ; an act of stubborn consistency, which, 
joined to others of a like nature, sealed his doom in the royal heail. After 
the battle of Dunbar, tlie repeal of the act of classes, which was found necesMiry 
as a means of re^constracting the army, again called forth his jaw-breaking 
powers. He vnrote " a most solid letter'* on the subject to the meeting held 
at St Andrews, July 18, 1651, which appears nerer to hare been read, but 
which has beeii preserved by the careful Wodrow** for the benefit of posterity. 
He wrote several short treatises on ^* the sinfulness of joining malignants," 
destroying their jaws in a very considerate and logical manner. One of these 
is extant, and lays down its aim as follows : 

** The fint question concerning the sinfulness of the publick resolutions, hath 
bene handled in a former tractat. The other question remaines, anent y* sin- 
fulness and unlawfulness of the concurrence of particular persons." The ques- 
tion is proposed in the following terms : — '' vis', when God's covenanted people 
intrusts God's covenanted interest to the power of God's anti- covenanted ene- 
mies, though upon pretence to fight against ane other anti-covenanted enemy — 
whether a conscienscious covenanter can laHfuUie ooncurre with such a partie in 
such a cause, or may laivfullie abstane, and rather give testimonie by sufiering 
against both parties and causes, as sinfull and prejudlciall to God's honour and 
interest It is presupposed a dutte to oppose the common enemie. The ques- 
tion is anent the meanes of resisting the unjust invader.*' 

'* Three things premitted. I. The clearing of terms. II. Some distinctions. 
III. Some conjunctions handled."^ The postulates are, perhaps, rather too 
sweeping for general opinion, but, presuming them to be granted, the reasonings 
of this lay divine are certainly sufficiently logical within their narrow space, and 
may have appeared as mathematical demonstrations to those who admitted the 
deep sin of accepting assistance from opponents in religious opinion. This re- 
sistance appears, however, to have been of a negative nature, and not to have 
extended to tho full extremity of the remonstrance of the west ; at least when 
called on for an explanation by the committee of Estates, he declined owiiing 
connexion with it : *' Warreston did grant that he did see it, was at the voting 
of it, but refussed.to give his votte therin. He denayed that he wes accessorey 
to the contriving of it at first."-* 

After this period he appears to have been for some time sick of the fierce 
politics in which he had been so long engaged, and to have retired himself 
into the bosom of a large family. He is accused by a contemporary — not of 
much credit — of peculation^ in having accepted sums of money for the disposal 
of offices under him ; and the same person in the same page states the improba- 
ble circumstance of his having restored the money so gained, on all the offices 

n Burnet, 83. » Wodrow's CoUecUon, Ad. Lib. zxxii. 5, 15. » ibid, 16. 
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being abolifhed by Cromwell , and that he nn aot affluent, having ** eonqueet 
no lands bul Wanriftony*' of the avail of 1000 mexka Sools fr-year, where he 
now lives freed of trouble of state or oomtry.''^ | 

He w» a member of the committee of protestors, who in 1657, preoeeded I j 
to London to lay their oompUuDts before the gov e rnment Cromwell knew Uie { \ 
value of the man he had before him, and persuaded him to try the path of am- 
bition under the new government Wodrow and othen have found it convenient 
to palliate his departure from the adherence to royalty, as an act for which it 
was necessary to find apologies in strong calls of interest, and facility of temper. 
It will, however, almost require a belief in all the mysteries of- divine right, to 
discover why Warruion should have adhered to royalty without power, and how 
tlie opinions he altvays professed should have made him prefer a iactioua support 
of an absent prince to tlie service of a powerful leader, his early friend and co- 
adjutor in opposing hereditary loyalty. 

On the 9th of July, 1657, he was re-appointed derk register, and on the 3td 
of November in the same year, he was named as one of the commiaionws for 
the administration of justice in Scotland.^ Cromii-ell created Johnston a peer, 
and he sat in the protector's upper house, with the title of lord Warriston, oc- 
cupying a station more brilliant, but not so exalted as those he had previously 
filled. After the death of Cromwell, Warriston displayed his strong opposition 
to the return of royalty, by acting as president of the committee of safety under 
Richard Cromwell. Knowing himself to be marked out for destruction, he fled 
at the Restoration to France. It is painful, after viewing a life spent with 
honour and courage, in the highest trusts, to trace this great man's life to an 
end which casta a blot on the times, and on tlie human race. He waa charged I 
to appear before the Estates ; and having been outlawed in the usual form, on the 
10th October, 1661, a reward of 5000 meiks was oftered for his apprehension. 
By a fiction of law, the most horrible which a weak government ever invented 
for protection against powerful subjects, but which, it must be acknowledged, 
was put in force by Warriston and his confederates against Montrose, an act of 
forfeiture in absence passed against him, and he was condemned to death on the 
15lli of May, 1661. llie principal and avowed articles of accusation against 
him were, his official prosecution of the royalists, and particularly of Gordon of 
Newton, his connexion with the Remonstrynoe, his sitting in parh'ament as a 
peer of England, and his accepting ofiioe under Cromwell. 

It was necessary that the victim of judicial vengeance should be accused of acts 
which the law knows as crimes ; and acts to which the best protecton of Charles 
the Second^s throne were accessary, were urged against this man. For the hid* 
den causes of his prosecution we must however look in his ambition, the in* 
fluence of his worth and talents, and the unbending consistency of his political 
prindples ; causes to which Wodrow has added hia too ungracious censure of 
regal vice. 

In the mean time, Johnston had been lurking in Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries, from which, unfortunately lor himself, he proceeded to.France. ' A con- 
fidant termed " major Johnston," is supposed to have discovered his retreat ; 
and a spy of the name of Aleicander Murray, commonly called " crooked Mur- 
ray," was employed to hunt him out This individual, narrowly watching the 
motions of lady Warriston, discovered his dwelling in Rouen, and with consent 
of the council of France, he was brought prisoner to England, and lodged in 
the Tower on the 8th of June, 1663 ; thesGe he was brought to Edinburgh, not 

* A small estate so near Edlnbuii^h as to be now encnnriied upon by its suburbs. 

^ Soot of Scotstarvct's Stag. State, 127. 

V Haig and Brunton's Hist. Collpge of Justice, 308. 
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for the purpose of being tried, but to sufier execution of the sentence passed on 
him in absence. When presented to parliament to reoeiye sentence, it was ap- 
parent that age, hardship, and danger, had done their work efiectually on his 
ircMi nerves ; and the intrepid advocate of the covenant exhibited the mental im- 
becility of an idiot. His friends accused Dr Bates of having administered to him 
deleterious drugs, and weakened him by bleeding; an improbable act, which 
would have only raised unnecessary indignation against those who already had 
him sufficiently in their power. The apostate Sharpe, and his other enemies, 
are said to have ridiculed the sick lion ; but there were at least a few of his op< 
ponents not too liardened to pity the wreck of a great intellect before them.^ 

Probably affected by the circumstances of his situation, some of the members 
showed an anxiety for a little delay ; but Lauderdale, who had received impera- 
tive instructions regarding him, fiercely opposed the proposition. He was sen- 
tenced to be hanged at the cross of Edinburgh on the 22nd of July, his liead be- 
ing to be severed from his body, and placed beside that of his departed brother 
in the came, Guthrie. Of the mournful pageant we extract the following char- 
I acteristic account from Wodrow : 

'' The day of his execution, a high gallows or gibbet was set up at the cross, 
and a scaffold made by it. About two o'clock he was taken from prison ; many 
of his friends attended him in mourning. When he came out, he was full of 
holy cheerfulness and courage, and as in perfect serenity and composure of mind 
as ever he wna. Upon the scaffold he acknowledged his compliance with the 
English, and cleared himself of the least share of the king's dea^ He read his 
speech with an audible voice, first at the north side and then at the. south side of 
the scafibld : he prayed next, with the greatest liberty, fervour, and sense of his 
own un worthiness, frequently using the foresaid expression. After he had taken 
his leave of his friends, he prayed again in a perfect rapture ; being now near 
the end of that sweet work he had been so much employed about through his 
. life, and felt so much sweetness in. Then the napkin Being tied upon his head, 
he tried how it would fit him, and come down and cover his face, and directed 
to the method how it should be brought down when he gave the sign. When 
he was g^ot to the top of the ladder, to which he was helped, because of bodily 
weakness, he cried with a loud voice, ' I beseech you all who are the people of 
God, not to scar [be scared] at sufferings for the interests of Christ, or stumble 
at any thing of this kind falling out in those days ; but be encouraged to sufler 
for him ; for I assure you, in the name of the Lord, he will bear your charges' 
This he repeated again with great fervour, while Uie rope was tying about his 
neck, adding, ' The Lord hath graciously comforted me.' Then he asked the 
executioner if he was ready to do his office, who answering he was, he bid him 

» One of these was M^Kande, who, with unchBritafale and Impiobable Inferences, dnvi? 
the foUowing gnphic picture of the scene:*—" He was brought up the street discovered [un- 
covered J ; aadbemg brought into the coundl house of Edinburgh, where the chancellor and 
othera wafted te exammemm, he fell upon his fiice roaring, and with tears entreated they 
would pitv a poor creature who had ftigot all that was in his bible. This moved all the spec- 
tators with a deep mehmcholy; and the chancellor, reflecting upon the man*s former esteem, 
and the great share he had in all the late revolutions, could not deny some tears to the fniilty 
of sillv mankind. At his examination he pretended that he had lost so much blood by the 
mskiluiihiesB of his chimrgeons^ that he lost his memory with his blood ; and I really believe 
that his courage had indeed been drawn out with it Within a few days he was brought 
before the parliament, where he discovered nothing but much weakness, running up and 
down upon his knees begging mercy. But the parliament ordained his former sentence to be 
put Into execution, and accordingly he was executed at the crass of Edinburgh. At his exe- 
cution he showed more composure than formerly, which his friends ascribed to Godls miracu- 
lous kindness for li&m. but others thought that he liad only formerly put on this disguise of 
madness to escape death in it, and that, finding the mask useless, he had returned, not to his 
wit, which he had los^ but from his madness, which he had oounterfdted."— Sir Q. M^Kenae < 
AnnaU, 134. 
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do it, and, crying out, * O, pray, pray ! praise, praise !' was turned OTer^ aud 
died almost ivitliout a struggle, with his hands lift up to hearen.*' * 
I The same partial hand lias thus drawn his character : " My lord Warriston 

I was a man of great learning and eloquence ; of very much wisdom, and extra- 
I ordinjiry zeal for the public cause of religion and reformation, in which h« was 
I a chief actor ; but above all, ho was extraordinary in piety and devotion, as to 
> which he liad scarce any equal in the age he lived in. ' One who ivas his inti« 
I mate acquaintance says, he spent more time, notwithstanding the great throng of 
I public business upon his luind, in prayer, meditation, and close observation of 
providences, and self-examination, than ever he knew or heard of: and as he 
was very diligent in making observations on the Lord's way, so he was visited 
I with extraordinary discoveries of tlie Lord's mind, and very remarkable provi- 
j deuces. He wrote a large diary, which yet remains in the hands of his rela- 
I tions ; an invaluable treasure of Christian experienoes and observations ; and, 
I as I am told by one who had the happiness to see some part of it, there is mixed 
i I In sometimes matters of fact very little known now, which would bring a great 
' ! deal of light to the history of Scots afiaiis, in that period wherein he lived." ^ 
I i But his nephew Burnet, has in his usual cliaracterlstic manner, drawn a more 

I I happy picture of the .stubborn statesman and hardy zealot, too vivid to be neg- 
lected : *' Warristouu uas my own uncle ; he uus a man of great application, 
{ could seldom sleep above three houn in the twenty-four : he had studied the 
I law carefully, and had a great quickness of thought, >vith an extraordinary 
! memory. He went into very high notions of lengthened devotions, in which he 
I contiuued many hours a-day : he would often pray in his family two hours at a 
I time, and had an unexhausted copiousness that way. What thought soever struck 
I ! Ills fancy during these effusions, he looked on it as an answer of prayer, and was 
j I wholly determined by it. He looked on the covenant as the setting Christ on 
his throne, and so was out of measure zealous in it He had no regard to the 
I ; raising himself or his family, though he had thirteen children ; but prosperity 
j 1 1 was to him more than all the world. He had a readiness and vehemence of ' 
I I speaking thiit made him very considerable in public assemblies; and he had a 
i j , fruitful invention ; so that he was at all times furnished with expedients." 
! i [ JOHNSTON, (Dr) Ahthur, a poet and physician, was born in the year 1587, 

at Caskieben, the seat of his family, a few miles from Aberdeen. He was tlie 
, , fifth son of G eorge Johnston of that ilk and of Caskieben, the chief of the family 
j j , of Johnston, by Christian Forbes, daughter of William, seventh baron Forbes. 
j I i He appears to have been named after his uncle the honourable William Forbes 
I I of Logic, who was killed at Paris in the year 1574.^ This poet, whose chief 
• I cliaracteristic was the elegance with which he expressed his own simple feelings 
i i I as a poet, in the language appropriate to the customs and feelings of a past 
i j j nation, has left in his Epigrammata an address to his native spot ; and, although 
I I j Caskieben is a piece of very ordinary Scottish scenery, it is surprising how much 
he has made of it, by the mere force of his own early associations. With the 
minuteness of an enthusiast, he does not omit the circumstance, that^ the hill of 
Benochie, a conical elevation about eight loiles distant, casts ks iihndow ove/ 
Caskieben at the periods of the equinox. As we shall be able, by giving this 
epigram, to unite a specimen of tlie happiest original efforts of the autlior's 
genius, with circtimstances personally connected with liis histq^r, we beg leavo 
to extract it : — 

S3 Wodrow, i. 3-5. 

* Wodrow, i. SGI. Much search has lately been mode fur this interesting document, but 
has proved vnfii. 
^ Johnston's History of the Family of Johnston, SO. i 
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JBrnida Thenalicw en hie Joutonia Tempe» 




Hospes 1 hyperboreo Aisa nib nxe Tides. 






Mille per ambages nitidis ai]Kenteus undis. 






HIc trepldat Intos Urius inter agros. 




1 


ExpUcat hic sens Ingens Bennacluus umbras, 




1 


Nox ubi libnitur lance diesque pari. 






Gemmifer est amnis, rsdiat mons ipse lapillis. 






Quels niliil Eous purius orbis habet. 












Purpura felicem sub pede ditat liumum. 






Aero per liquidum volucres, In flu mine pisccs, 




1 ' 


Adspicis in pratis luzuriare pecus. 






Hicseges est, hic poma rubent, oner&nlur aristt^ 






Arra, suas ttf re susiinet.arbor opes. 






Propter aquas arx est, ipsi oontermina ccbIo, 






AuctorLi menU non tamen lequa sui. 






Imperat hoc arvis et vectigalibus undis, 






£t £imula sUdiis distat ab urbe tribus. 






HiDC mihi terra parens: gens has Jonstonia lympluis, 


I 




Arraque per centum missa tuetur avos. 


I 




Clara Maronieis erasit Mantua cunis; 






Me mea natalis nobililabit humus. 






TRANSLATION. 






Here, traveller, a vale behold 






As £iir as Tempe, famed of old, 






Beneath the northern sky ! 






Here Urie, with her sliver waves. 






Her banks, in verdure smiling, laves. 






1 And winding wimples by. 






Here, towering high, Bennachle spreads 






Around on all his evening shades, 






When twilight grey comes on : 






"With sparkling gems the river glows ; 






As precious stones the mountain shows 






As in the East are known. 


1 




^ Here nature spreads a bosom sxveet. 


! 




And native dves beneath the feet 

Bedeck the joyous ground : 
Sport in the liquid air Oie birds, 






' 








And fishes in the stream *, the herds 






In meadows wanton round. 






Here ample bam-vards still are stored 






With relics of last autumn's hoard 






And firstlings of this year ; 
There waving fields of yellow com. 


i 








And ruddy apples, that adorn 
The bending boughs, appear. 










Bedde the stream, a castle proud 






Rises amid the psLSsing cloud. 






And rules a wide domain. 






(Unequal to its lord's desert:) 






A villaae near, with kiwlier art, 
Is built upon the plain. 






Here was I bom ; o*er all the hind 






Around, the Johnstons bear comnumd, 






Of high and ancient line : 






Mantua acquired a noted name 






As ViigU's birthplace; I myikme 






Inherit shall from mine. 




1 


III. « I- 
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In a similar spirit he kat left ui #pigrfln on the smU burgh of InYtnxry, in 
die neighbourhood of Caskieben, in which be does not omit the drcmnstanoey 
that the fuel of the inhabitants (vulgo, the peats) eomes from the land in which 
he was bom. A similar epigram to another iieighbouring burgh , the royal 
burgh of Kintore, now holding the rank of a rery small Tillage^ informs us that 
at the grammar school of that place he commenced the classical studies, which 
afterwards acquired for him so mudi eminence : 

** Hie ego. sum memSni musarum iactus alumnus, 
£t tiro didid Terba lAlina loquL" 



After leaving this humble seat of learning, he is said to hare studied at Mari- 
schal college in Aberdeen ; a circumstaoce extremely pcobable, but which seems 
to have no other direct foundation than the oonjecture of Benson, from the 
vicinity of his paternal estate to that institution, and his having been afternards 
elected rector of the university, an honour generally bestowed on illustrious 
alumni.' 

Johnston, intending to study medicine, a science which it would have been in 
vain at that period to have attempted in Scotland, proceeded to Rome, and af- 
terwards to Padua, where he seems to have acquired some celebrity for the 
beauty of his earlier Latin poems, and took the degree of doctor in medicine.' 
He afterwards travelled through Germany, Holland, and Denmark, and finally 
fixed his abode in France. If he remained for a considerable period at Padua, 
he must have early finished his curriculum of study at Aberdeen, as he is said 
by Sir Thomas Urquhart, to have been lanreated a poet in Paris at the age 
of twenty- three. 

He remained for twenty years in France, a period during which he was 
twice married, to ladies whose names are unknown, but who bore him thirteen 
children, to transmit his name to posterity. On his return to Britain about the 
year 1632, probably at the recommendation of Laud, who was his friend, and 
had commenced the career of court influence, Johnston was appointed physician 
to Charles I., a circumstance which must have preceded or immediately followed 
his arrival, as he styles himself in the first edition of his Parerga and Epigram- 
mata, published at Aberdeen in 1632, " Medicus Regius.'' The Parerga con- 
sists, as its name may designate, of a variety of small pieces of poetry, which 
cannot be conveniently classed under a more distinct name. A few are satirical, 
but the lyrical (if they may be said to come correctly under that designation) 
form the most interesting portion. Jolinston seldom indulges in the metaphoric 
brilliancy which characterized the native writers in the language which he chose 
to use ; but he has a considerable portion of their elegance, while much of the 
poetry is founded on association and domestic feeling, of which he has some ex- 
quisitely beautiful traits, which would have been extremely pleasing had he used 
his veniacular tongue. He is said to have wished to imitate Virgil ; but 
those who have elevated Buchanan to the title of " the Scottish Virgil," have 
designated Johnston the '' Scottish Ovid;" a characteristic which may apply to 
the versification of his Psalms, but is far from giving a correct idea of the spirit 
of his original pieces. It may not be displeasing to the reader who is unac- 
quainted with the works of this nogiested author, to give an extract from one 
of the Parerga, addressed to his early friend and school companion Wedder- 

' Benson's Life, prefixed to Johnstam's Fsnlms, yi, 

' ** Quod ex earmine manuscripto !n Advoralonim INblfotlieci, Ediiiburgi ser^-ato, intdli- 
gimus.'' The circumstance is mentkmed in Sir K^ybeit Siiibald^ Bibliograpbia Sootica, which 
Uiough not a " carmen," may be tiie MS. n&sfni t«. 
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buniy-^ pleoi Bteikingly d«pieii^ of the aQtiMrni afioetiODttto £Miin|giy and pEO- 
bably ita^«ii;n|r tha «ffiiGbi of eismmkre sbidy and anxiety : 

** Cernis nt obrepeos mihl, Wedd«rbume, senecta 
Sponerit iiuHgnus per caput omne nires. 
DtMle fit eorpas, pulsb meKoribns annis, 

N« vigor fayeuli, qjed Mt ante, mihl est. 
Tmmfnt mulaie, mene nutaakur et ipil, 
Nee cafkarmmdUs, qm plaeueie prius. 



NiiBC ne nunanaBy dUBdiemtae Tidei. 
Pxmafii ia tfane meM, et pndiTis ia ini^ 

£t sanio pcg'or caiaiflniib edSi. 
His ^0, qua posiUJn» quaro lediramtna Morbte, 

Et mala, qua fiis est, pellere nitar ope. 
S»pe quod exegi pridem* juvenile raYelvo 

Tempus, et la mentom tu miU nspe redia. 
Par, memiiii, cum aaeter amorae pndidit, atos, 

Par genius nobis, ingeniumque f uit 
Unus et ardor erat, PhoBbiconscendere oollem, 

laqae jagomunmo aiatere potae pedem,** te.* 

Benson mentions, that Johnston was a litigant in the coort of session is 
Edinburgh, at the period of his return to Britain ; and probably the issue of 
his suit may account for a rather unceremonious attadc in the Parerga, on 
advocates and agents, unblusbingly addressed " Ad duos rabulos forenses, Advo- 
catum et Procuratorem,** of whom, without any xespect for the college of Jus- 
tice, the author says, 

** Magna mlnarqae fera, quamm paris altemlltes ; 
AUeia dapenwis utraque digna meri," te. 

On approaching the period when Johnston published his tisnslalion of the 
Psalms of David, we cannot help being struck with tlie circumstances under which 
he appears to Iiave formed the design. Dr Eaglesham had, in the year 1620, pub- 
lished a criticism of considerable length, for the purpose of proving that the public 
voice had erred in the merit it allowed to Buchanan's version of the Psalms, and 
modestly displaying a translation of the 104th psalm, of his own workmanship, 
between wliich and the psalms of Buchanan he challenged a comparison.' Dr 
William Bai-day penned a critical answer to this challenge,^ and Johnston made 
a fierce stroke at the offender, in a satirical article in the Paierga, which ho 
calls ** Consilium Collegii Medici Parisiensis de IVIania Hypermori Medicaatri," 
commencing 

" Qua Buchananais medicaster crimina musis 
Objicit, et quo se jactat inane meloe ; 
Tldlmus : et quotquot tiactamus Paonia artes, 
Hie vates, nn» dixiaua are, furit," &c. 

Johnston, however, did not ooasider hknself incapacitated to perform a work 
in whkh another had failed, and he probably, at that period, formed the reso- 
lution of writing a version of the psalms, which he afterwards produced, under 

^ Mr Geoiqge Cludmers has stated that Wedderbum was the martmr of Johnston. Dr 
Irving aptly conaiden that the veraes we have quoted above disprove the statement 

' Eglisemii certamen cum Geoigio Buchaiuua pm dignitate Panphnaeos Psalmi civ. Lon- 
don, 1620/ 

* Bardaji Judicium de oertamine Eglisemii cum Buehanaia pro dignitate JE^unaphra^ 
seos Psalmi civ. r- o r 
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tlie Ruspicet, and with the adnoe of his friend Laud, which he published at 
London and Aberdeen, in 1637. No man erer ooramitted a more imprudent 
act for his own fiime ; ob he was doomed by the natoie of his task, not only to 
equal y but to excel, one of the greatest poets in the world. His fame was not 
increased by the proceedings of his eccentric countryman Lauder, who many 
years aftenvards endearoured with a curious pertinacity to raise the fame of 
Johnston's Tersion far above that of Buchanan. Mr auditor Benson, a roan 
better known for his benemlence than his acuteness, was made the trumpet of 
Johnston's fame. This gentleman published three editions of Johnston's psalms ; 
one of which, printed in 1741, and dedicated to prince George, ahenvards 
George III., is ornamented with a very fine portrait of the poet by Vertue afier 
Jamesone, and is amply illustrated with notes. The zealous editor received as 
his reward from the literary world, a couplet in the Dunciad, in which, in 
allusion to his having procured the erection of the monument to the memory 
of Milton in Westminster abbey, it is said 

«* On two unequal crutches propt be came, 
MilUm*8 on this, on that one Johnston's name." 

Benson has received much ridicule for the direction of his labouis ; but if the 
life of Johnston prefixed to the edition of the psalms is from his pen, it does 
credit to his erudition. Many controversial pamphlets were the consequence of 
this attempt, — Mr Love answering Lauder, while Benson had to stand a more 
steady attack from the critical pen of Ruddiman. It would tire our readers 
here to trace a controversy which we may have occasion to treat in another 
place. The zeal of these individuals has not furthered the fame of Johnston : 
nnd, indeed, the height to which they attempted to raise his merit, has naturally 
rendered the world blind to its real extent. It cannot be said that the yersion 
of Buchanan is so eminently superior as to exclude all comparison ; and, indeed, 
we believe the schools in Holland give Johnston the preference, with almost as 
much decision, as we grant it to Buchanan. The merit of the two, is, indeed, 
of a different sort, and we can fortunately allow that each is excellent, without 
bringing them to a too minute comparison. Johnston has been universally 
allowed to have been tlie more accurate translator, and few exceptions can be 
found to the purity of his language, while he certainly has not displayed either 
the richness, or the majesty of Buchanan. Johnston is considered as having 
been unfortunate in his method : while Buchanan has luxuriated in an amasing 
variety of measure, he has adhered to the elegiac couplet of hexameter and 
pentameter, excepting in the 1 19th psalm, in which he has indulged in all the 
varieties of lyrical arrangement which the Latin language admits : an inapt 
choice, as Hebrew scholars pronounce tliat psalm to be the most prosaic of the 
sacred poems.' 

* An esteemed correspondent supplies us with the following note :^*' It may be enough to 
prove the elegance and accuracy or Arthur Johnston's LAlinity, to say, that his version of tlie 
I04*th psalm has frequently 4)een compared with that of Buchanan, and that scholars are not 
unanimous in adjudging it to be inferior. As an original poet, he does not aspire to tlie same 
high companionship, though his compositions are pleasing, and not without spirit. One curi- 
ous particular concerning these two authors has been remarked by Dr Johnson, fronu which, 
it would appear, tliat modem literature owed to the more distinguished of them a device very 
convenient for those whose powen of description were limited. "When a rhymer protested 
his mistress resembled Venus, he, in fact, aclcnowledged his own Snospacity to celebrate her 
charms, and gave instead a sort of catchword, by means of which, referring bock to the 
ancients, a general Idea of female perfections might be obtained. This conventional language 
was introduced by Buchanan; < who,' says the critic just named, * was the first who compli- 
mented a lady, bv ascribing to her the different perfections of the heathen goddesses ; out 
Johnston,* he adds, * improved upon this, by making his mistress at the same time, free 
from their defects'.'" 
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A writer in the Scots Magazine for the year 1741 , hai noticed one excellence 
in the psalms of Dr Johnston, distinct from those which hare been so amply 
heaped on him by Lander ; and as we agree with the autiior in his opinion of 
the quality, we sliall quote his words : ** There is one perfection in the doctor^s 
version, which is not sufficiently illustrated ; and that is, the admirable talent he 
has of expressing things which are peculiar to the sacred writings, and nerer to 
be met with in dassic authors, in the most pure and elegant Latin. This the 
reader vnM perceive if he looks into the 83rd and 1 08tb psalms : and still more 
so upon perusing the Te Deum and the apostles* creed. ■ To thee all angels 
cry aloud, the hearens and ail the powen therein ; To thee cherabira and sera- 
phim continually do cry, Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Sabaoth.'" 

•* Grex SBoer auralis qui penrolat sthera pennis 
Imperio nutuque tuo ; Mipremaque mundi 
Templa, tua cBlata mana ; cfldlque potesUis 
Oinnis; et igne micans ades*, et luddus ordo, 
AgmIiU8aUg«ri prinoeps, tibi, niaxime rerum,**&c 

llow poetically are the angels described by 

Grex saoer auratis qui penrolat slliera'pennfs. 

And in like manner the cherubim and Berapbim, who are mentioned ^vith the 
powen of heaTen,° 

•* Cadlque potcstas," &c. 

A late writer, considerably rersed in classical and biblical criticism — Mr Ten- 
nant^-whose opinion coincides to a certain extent witli tliat which we hare just 
quoted, finds, that eren ailer the luxuriant ferridness of Buchanan, there is 
much. to admire in the calm tastefulness aiad religious feeling of JohnsloD, and 
that the work of the latter is not only a more faithful translation, but given in a 
manner better suited (in his opinion,) to the strains of the holy minsti-el, than 
that followed by the fiery genius of Buchanan, when restricted to translalion. 
** He is not,** remarks this author, " tempted like Buchanan, by his luxuriance 
of phraseology, and by the necessity of filling up, by some means or other, 
metrical stanzas of prescribed and inexorable length, to expatiate from the 
psalmist's simplicity, and weaken, by circumlocution, what he must needs beat 
out and expand. His diction is, tlierefore, more firm and nervous, and, though 
not absolutely Hebraean, makes a nearer approach to the unadorned energy of 
Jewry. Accordingly, all the sublime passages are read with more touching 
effect in his, than in Buchanan's translation : he has many beautiful and even 
powerful lines, such as can scarce be matched by his more popular competitor ; 
the style of Johnston possessing somewhat of Ovidian ense, accompanied witli 
strength and simplicity, while the tragic pomp and worldly parade of Seneca * 
and Prudentius are more aflected by Buchanan.'^ 

Let us conclude this subject with remarking the peculiar circumstance, that 
while Scotland has produced two Latin rersions of the psalms, rivals in excel- 
lence, the talent of the whole nation has beeti unable to produce any English 
version whidi can be considered at their equal in point of Tereification. In 
1641, Johnston died at Oxford, where he had gone on a visit to a daughter mar- 
ried to a divine of the church of England. Besides the works already mentioned, 
he wrote Musie Aulicse, addressed to his eminent contemporaries, translated Solo- 
mon's Song, the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, and edited the Delitiie Poetaruni 

* Scot Mag. iii. 255. * £d. Lit Journal, iii. 289. 
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Sootoruin, in whioh he introdioed not a few ai liii own praducdoiii. His works 
w«M pubiMlied Hi Middlaburg, in 1649, by hii friend Scott of ScotoUrrct. 
I llio yrwn t repMeentativet of hia ikuuly are^ Sir Wiliiaa Johniton of Hilton^ 

I in AkerdeenalBMi, Mtd Mr JohniUm of ViowfioUl in tbo laoie county. 

Tbo brother of the poet was a oian of fonie local eokbrity ; he was Dr William 
Johasfeon, professor of mathenmtiffi in the Msriscbal college of Abecdeen. " He 
.was,** says Wodrow, *' ane learned and experienced physitian. Ha wrote on 
the mathenatici. His dkill in the Latin was truly Ciceronian.^^^ 

JOHNSTON£y Jaxbb, a physician of some eniinenoe, was bom at Annan in 
the year 173(L He was the fourth son of John Johnstone, £s%. of Gblabank, 
one of the oldest branches of the family of that name. He reosived the rudi- 
ments of his classical education from Dr Henry, the well known author of the 
History of Great Britain. The science of medicine he studied firsfc in Edinburgh 
and aflenvards in Paris ; and such was his progrese in these studies, that he 
took the degree of doctor of medicine before he had completed his twenty-first 
year. On this occasion he published a thesis, ** Do Aeris Factitii Imperio in 
Corpore Humano/' which discovered an ability that procured him many raluable 
friends. Ou completing his education, Dr Johnstone commenced practice at Kid- 
derminster, in Worcestenhire, where he quickly acquired a great degree of 
celebrity by the successfid manner in which he treated a peculiar epidemic, 
called, from its remarkable Wrulence in that locality, the Kidderminster fever. 
Of this fever, and his mode of treating it, he published an account in 1758, an 
exceedingly important treatise, from the circumstance of its pointing out the 
power of minerals and vapours to correct or destroy putrid febrile contagion. 
This discovery, now so frequently and successfully employed in arresting the 
progress of infection, and in purifying infected places, thoogfa since claimed by 
others, belongs beyond all doubt to Dr Johnstone ; who pointed out also the 
simple process by which it was to be effected — ^viz., by pouring a little vitriolic 
acid on common salt 

Dr Johnstone waa well known in the learned world by several interesting pub*> 
lications on subjects connected with his profession, and by several important ad- 
ditions which he made to the general stock of medical knowledge. Amongst 
these was the discovery of a cure for the ganglion of the nerves, and of the lym- 
phatic glands. 

From Kidderminster be removed to Worcester, where he continued to prac- 
tise till within a few days of his death, which happened in 180 J, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. His death was much regretted, and it was then consi- 
dered that the medical science hod by that event lost one of its brightest 
ornaments. Dr Johnstone acquires no small degree of additional celebrity from 
hfs having been the intimate friend of the amiable George lord Lyttleton, and 
from his being the author of the afiecting account of that nobleman*a death, in- 
serted by Dr Johnson in his Lives of the Poets. 

In a letter which he addressed to the editor of Doddridge's Letters, he says — 
** Lord Bacon reckons it a great deficiency in biography that it Is for the most 
pert confined to the actions of kings and princes, and a few persons of high 
rank, while the memory of men distinguished for worth and goodness in the 
lower ranks of life has been only preserved by tradition." The latter character 
was Dr Johnstone's, and the deficiency would indeed have been great had his 
name been omitted in the list of those who have deseiTed weU of their country 
and of posterity. His general character and conduct are spoken of in terras of 
high adinfration by all his contemporaries and biographers ; and the serenity of 
his death, the cheerful and resigned spirit in which he contemplated and awaited 

ic Catalogues of Scottish Writers, published by Mr Muidment, Edinburgh, ISS3, p. 114. 
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liiat event, is made a eontpicuoiis feature in the history of his usefiil but unob- 
tnisiTteliftu 

His celebrity as a nwdical practitioaer was very great, and hfs professional 
skill was fortunately associated with a singular degree of kindness and amenity 
of manner — qualities to which the Rer. Job Orton, a man himself celebrated for 
piety and talent, Uius bears testimony : ** I left Shrewsbury and came to Kid- 
derminstttr, that I might hare the adrice of a rery able and skilful 'physician, 
Dr Johnstone, viho hatfa always proTod hhaself a fkitfiful and tender friend, to 
whose care as a physidan I, under God, owe my life, and to whose friendship I 
am indebted for some af the greatest comforts of it" 

SeToral of Dr Johnstone's physiological inquiries were published in the Phi- 
kaopliica] Transactions, and are to be found in the 64th, 57th, and 60th 
volumes of that work. They were afterwards enlarged and printed separately. 

JOHNSTON, Jonr, a Latin poet and classical scholar c^ considerable emi- 
nence in the earlier pait of the 17th century. Thougfi this individual is one of 
the ornaments of a very distinguished age of Scottish liteiature, the date of his 
birth is not aocmrately ascertained, but it must have been previous to the year 
1670, as in 1587 he began to be known to the world. He styles himself 
** Abredonensis ;" and as he was a member of the house of Crimond, he was 
probably bom at the fiiniily seat near Aberdeen. Dr M'Crie, whose minute la- 
bours have thrown so much light on the literary history of this period, has, 
among other &cls connected with Johnston, (which we shall here carefully re- 
capitulate,) discovered the name of his master, from the last will of the poet, in 
which he affectionately leaves to that individual his white cup with the silver 
fyoL"^ The same instrument appoints, as one of his executors, *' Mr Robert 
Johnston of Creimond,'* probably his Inrother, a person who appears to have been 
in 1635 elected proYOSt of Aberdeen.' Johnston studied at King's college in 
Aberdeen, whence, after the usual custom of the age, he made a studious pere- 
grination among the continental universities, which he continued during a 
period of eight years. In 1687, we find him at the university of Eelmstadt, 
whence he transmitted a manuscript copy of Budianan's Sphasra, to be re-edited 
by Pincier, along with two epigrams of his own.' In 1587, he was at the uni- 
versity of Rostock, where he enjoyed the intimacy and correspondence of the 
elegantly learned but fanciful Justus Lipsius. An epistle from this veteran in 
I classical criticism to his younger associate, is preserved in the published corres- 
pondence of the former, and may interest from the paternal kindness of its 
ppirit, and the adcnowledgment it displays of the promising genius of the young 
Scottish poet 

^* You love roe, my dear Johnston, and you praise my constancy. I heartily 
second tlie former statement, but as to the latter, I am afraid I must receive it 
with some diffidence, for I fear 1 have not achieved the praiseworthy excellence 
in Uiat quality which yonr aflectionate feelings have chosen to assign to me. I 
nm, however, not a little flattered by the circumstance that David Chytrs&us (by 
the way, who is that masi ?) is^ as you say, of the same opinion with yourself in 
this matter, whether by mistaira or otherwise. Whatever may be in this, I love 
— indeed I do — ^that constancy which has secured me so many friends ; in the 
number of which, my dear Johnsioa, I not only ask, but command you to con- 
sider yourself as henceferth enrolled. Should God again grant to roe to stand 
on and behold the soil of Germany, (and such an event may perhaps happen 

^ Item— r leave to Mr Robert Meraer, Penoun of Banquhorie, (Banchory, near Aber* 
de^.) my auldkynd mafster, in tailcen of my thankfiil dewUe, my quh^it oope with the sil- 
ver fit/*— M'CTne^ MetvUle, I. S5I. 

' History of the Family of Johnston, 29. 

*M*Crie'9 MelviUe, i. S31. 
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sooner than wo v/\th, as roatten are now moving,) I shall see thee, and we shall 
shake hands as a token of truth and aflTection. For your verses I return you 
thanks, which shall be doubly increased, if you will frequently favour me with 
your letters, in which I perceive evident marks of your wonted elegance and 
erudition. — Leyden, the 20^A March, 1588.*'* 

Johnston appears to have early embraced the doctrines of the piesbyterian 
church of Scotland, and to have retained them with the characteristic firmness of 
the body. He was the intimate friend of Ita aooompllshed aapporter Andrew Mel- 
ville, whose influence probably procured him the appointment to the professor- 
ship of divinity in the new college of St Andrews, as successor to John Robert- 
son, — an advancement which he obtained previously to the year 1594, as he ia 
discovered, under the term *' maister in the new college," to have been elected 
one of the elders of St Andrews, on the 38th November, 1593. Johnston was 
a useful assistant to his illustrious friend, in the opposition to the harassing 
eHbrts of king James to introduce episcopacy. He must have been included in 
the interdict of the visitation of the uniyersity commission, by which the pro- 
feuors of theology and philosophy, not being pastors of the church, were pro- 
hibited from sitting in diurch courts, except through an election regulated by the 
council of the visitation : and in the General Assembly which met at Dundee in 
1598, whither both had resorted to oppose the too great tenderness of James 
for the church, in proposing to admit its representation in parliament, Melville 
and Johnston were charged to quit the city, with the usual formality of the pain 
of rebellion in case of refusal In 1603, these friends again appear acting in 
concert, in a correspondence with Du Plessis, on the subject of the synod of 
Gap in France having censured certain peculiar opinions on the doctrine of 
justification. " They did not presume to judge of the justice of the synod of 
Gap, but begged leave to express their fears that strong measures would inflame 
the minds of the disputants, and that a &rther agitation of the question might 
breed a dissension very injurious to the interests of the evangelical churches. It 
appeared to them that both parties held the protestant doctrine of justification, 
and only differed a little in their mode of explaining it They; therefore, iii 
the name of their brethren, entreated Du Plessis to employ the authority which his 
piety, prudence, learned ^vritings, and illustrious services in the cause of Chris- 
tianity had given him in the Galilean church, to bring about an amicable ad- 
justment of the controversy.'*' Without inquiring into the minutia of the con- 
troversy, the knowledge that it was a theological one is sufficient to make us 
appreciate the advice as exceedingly sound; and we have the satisfaction to 
know, as a rare instance^ that it produced the desired effect During the pre- 
vious year Johnston had published at Amsterdam his first complete poetical 

* '< Joanni Johnstono, Scoto. 

**Quod et me amas, et constantlam meam laudas, mi Jonstone: alterum valdeamplector 
et approbo, alteram timide, quia scio reSpsa non attingere me culmen hoc laudis, in quo col- 
lociit me tous afiectus. Etsi tameu uonniiiil blanditur, quod David Chytrieua (quis iUe vir T) 
pariter tecum, ut ais, give judicat, sfve errat Quidquid hajus .est, amo, jam amo con- 
8tant!am meam quie tarn multoe mihl conciliat amiooe. In quo numero ut fidenter te dein- 
oeps censeas, mi Jonstone, jubeo, non solum rogo. Quod si Deus mi hi tangere et videre 
GermaniflD solum iterum dederit (fiet fortasse veto citius, ut res hie fiuunt) te videbo, et dex- 
temm jungam, teaseram fldei et amoris. De carmine gmtiam tibi habeo, magis magisque 
liabiturus, si crebro me epistolis tuls salutaveris, in qui bus notas daras video elegantiie priscre 
etdocinniB Lugd. Batav., xi Kalend., April. 1688."— Lv»ii 0;»ro, ii. 29. />//«• xxxviii. 

■David Chytncus, whom ypsiua singularly ddes not appear to have kno^vn, was a man of 
much eminence ; he was professor of (fivinlty at Rostock, and died pretty much advanced in 
years about the )ear 1600. He wrote several works, among which his continuation of Albert 
Crantz 8 History of the Saxons and Vandals, and his »• Histoire De la Confession d* Aux- 
hourg, were published previously to the date of this epistle. Lipsioa had every x^ason to be 
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work, entitled " Inscriptionei HistoriciD Regum Scotorum^ oontinuata anDorum 
Berie a Fergusio I. ad Jaoobum VI. Fraefixus est Gatheliu, siye de gentis ori- 
gine, FragmeDtum Andreas Melvini. Additae sunt icones omnium regum nobilis 
Familiai Stuartorum/' 4to; and in 1603, he published at Leyden, '* Heroes ex 
omnl Historia Scotica Lectissimiy" 4to. Both these productions hare been 
preserred in the Delitias Foetarum Scotorum, by the author's relative, Arthur 
Johnston. The former is a series of epigrammatic addresses to the Scottish 
monardis, commendng with Fergus L, and duly passing through the ex- 
tended list, to the reigning monardi James VI ; regarding whom it is worthy of 
commendatory remark, that the author is more lavish of commendations on tlie 
good fortune which Proyidenoe had bestowed on him, than on his talents or 
kingly qualitieai The *^ Heroes " is a tissue of similar epigrams, addressed to 
the heroes who distinguish the reigns of the same line of kings, commencing 
with Ferchard, the great commander-in-chief of king Reuther. Of course, both 
works laud the virtues of many men who never drew breath. The merits of 
Johnston as a poet cannot be said to rise beyond those of the mere epigramma- 
tist : to the classical elegance of his Latinity, we believe few objections can be 
found, but he displays more of tlie neatness of illustration, and precise aptness 
of association, which may be taught, than of the inborn poetic fire ; and his 
works are perhaps more pleasing in the restrictions of a classical tongue, than 
they might have been had he allowed himself to range in the freedom of his ver- 
nacular language. When treating those who never existed, or of whom little is 
known, the absence of all interest from the subject adds to the coldness of the 
epigram, and leaves rocnn for the mere conceit to stand alone ; but in treating of 
interesting or remarkable events, Johnston conld sometimes be lofty, and strike a 
chord of feeling. We might instance, as favourable specimens, the epigram to 
the family of the Frasers, massacred by the Glanranald in 1544, and that to 
Robert the Bruce. In 1609, Johnston published at Leyden, " Consolatio 
Christiana sub Cruce, et Iambi de Felicitate Hominis Deo reconciliati, 8vo ; in 
1611, he published " Iambi Sacri ;" and in 1613, '* Tetrasticha et Lemmata 
Sacra— Item Cantica Sacra — ^Item Icones Regum Judeas et Israelis. Lugd. Bat.^ 

Johnston died in the month of October, 1613 ; the last scene of his life is 
drawn by James Melville in a letter to his undo, dated the 35th of November 
ensuing; of which we cannot avoid giving the terms, as translated by Dr 
M'Crie. '* Your colleague John Johnston dosed his life last month. He sent 
for the members of the university and presbytery, before whom he made a con- 
fession of his faith, and professed his sincere attachment to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of our church, in which he desired to die. He did not conceal his 
dislike of the lately erected tyranny, and his detestation of the pride, temerity, 
fraud, and whole conduct of the bishops. He pronounced a grave and ample 
eulogium on your instructions, admonitions, and example ; craving pardon of 
God and you, for having oifended you in any instance, and for not having 
borne more meekly with your wholesome and friendly anger. As a memorial, 
he has left you a gilt yelvet cap, a gold coin, and one of his best books. His 
death would have been a most mournful event to the church, university, and 
all good men, had it not been that he has for several years laboured under an 
incurable disease, and that the ruin of the church has swallowed up all lesser 
sorrows, and exhausted our tears."' 

We learn that he had married Catharine Melville of the family of Carribee — 

« Ma!dmc]it*s Catalogues of SooLi Writers, 14— Sibbald*8 Bibiiotheca Soottica, MS., 49. 
There is some diQerenoe in the names, as recorded by these two writers, and never luiviiig 
seen the works themselves, we taks what appear to be the more correct titles. 

* M^Crie's Melville, ii. 281. 
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but at what period seems not to be known— and h« bat left bebind him epitaphs 
on her and their two children. It appears that in 1600^ he had been soUdtad 
to become ** second miuister" of Haddin^n. Besides the works already men- 
tionedy there exist, or did exist by him in MS. in the Adtocate^ Library, 
XU^t 2Tt(puvm» sive de coronis Martyrum in Scotia Liber Unus, — ^De coronis 
Martyrum in Anglia Libellus alters—and Pecalium Eodesia Scoticana, et alia 
quadam Poemata." He wrote epigrams on the diief towns of Scotland^ which 
hare been appropriately inserted in Gambden's Britannia ; and some of his let- 
ters are to be found in the correspondence of that eminent antiquary. Andrew 
Melrille says, *' Mr Johne Daridsone left; sum nots behind of our lyme, and so 
did Mr Johne Johnstoun :'' what has become of these we know not 

JOHNSTON, BoBKaTy an historian, existed in the earlier part of the sereo- 
teenth century. The works of this indiridual are well known, but he has not 
achieved personal eminence ; and we neither know when he was bom, nor the 
station which he occupied in life. At Amsterdam ^vas printed in 1655, hia 
" Historia Rerum Britannicarum, ut et multarum GalUcanim, Belgicaram, et 
Germanicarumy tam politicarum^ quam eoolesiasticarum, ab anno 157d, ad 
1638." 

This work was intended as a continuation of Buchanan ; and bishop Nidiol* 
son, no bestower of heedless praise, appears to think thaT it nearly equals in 
style the woric which it imitated.^ The kte lord Woodhouselee, a less scrupu- 
lous critic where a Scotsman was concerned, calls it '* A work of great merit, 
whether we consider the judicious structure of the narrative, the sagacity of the 
reflections, the acute discernment of characters, or the classical tincture of the 
style. In those passages of his history," says this writer, '^ where there is room 
for a display of eloquence, he is often singularly happy in toucliing those char- 
acteristic circumstances which present the picture strongly to the mind of the 
reader, without a vain parade of words, or artificial refinement of sentiment. 
We may cite as an example, his description of the death of Mary, queen of 
Scots, lib. iv. 9ub cumOf 1536 : and the circumstances attending the death of 
Essex, with the author's reflections on that event, lib. ix. tub anno, Ifiil.** 
The same author farther mentions that Robert Johnston was one of the execu- 
tors of Greorge Heriot, the founder of the hospitaL' Johnston, besides this 
extensive work, wrote '^ The History of Scotland during the minority of James 
VI.," published at London in 1646. Wodrow mentions an ** Epitome Histo- 
ria Rerum Britannicarum," published, according to his account, in ISmo, in 
1643, some time previoosly to the appearance of the larger work.' Sir Robert 
Sibbald seems to find nothing more remarkable to tell us about Johnston, than 
tliat he was on intimate terms with Bruce, baron of Kinloss^ ** Rohwim 
Jonstonua baroni Klllosensi Brusio dum viveret, charus: rir varia lection is, 
egregia eruditionis, limati judiciL" He mentions that Johnston is md to have 
died in 1630, and gives us an epigram on his history from the pen of Joannes 
Owen.'* There is in the Advocates' Library a ponderous manuscript History of 
Scotland, by a person of the name of Johnston, and generally understood to be 
at least partly ^vritten by the subject of our memoir. The manuscript his 
belonged to lord Fairfsx, and at the oommenoeaient ia the following note in his 
handwriting : 

<< Of the gift of Mr David Johnston, burgess of Edinburgh, itt beinge the 
labour of hia late father and grandCsther, (the first draught) A 



draught) A transeript 



> Nicholson's Soottbh HistorlQBl Library, 121. 
' Tytler's Karnes, i. Ap. 1. 
* Wodn>w<S Gatalcwues of Scottish WriUis, 14. 
« Sibbaldi Biblioth. Soot MS., SSI. 
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whereof he reiet r ot to himselfy (but ii not all printed,) nor It ther any ooppy 
therof, but onlye this, beinge for the most part a traoBlation of Bucquhanan, 
but with Tery many additions not thought fit to publish. FinurAz. — 20lA OctO' 
ber, 1656.'* 

JONES, Paul, (originally John Plsuly) a nautical genius of no ordinary char- 
acter and endo^vmentSy was bom at Aihigland, in the parish of Kirkbean, and 
stewartry of Kiikcudbright, in the month of July, 1747. He was the reputed 
son of John Paul, who acted as gardener to Mr C^ik of Arbigland, by his wife, 
who had been cook to the same gentleman. It was generally belieyed^ how- 
•Ter, that Mr Craik was the real father of this extiaordinary adrenturer. The 
education of Paul Jones — ^to use the name which he assumed In after life — ^was in 
no respect dlAbrent firoAi that unially giren in Scotland to hoys of his rank ; and it 
Is not recorded that he showed any symptoms, while at school, of thatjcapacity 
by which he was undoubtedly distinguished in adntnced life. FVom his earliest 
years he manifested a decided predilection for a seafaring life, and at the age 
of twelTe, was apprenticed as a mariner to a Mr Young, a respectable merchant 
in Whitehaven, whence he made his first TOyage In 1760, in the ship Friendship 
of that port, nnder the care of a captain Benson^ for the Bappahannoc, Virginia. 
LiTing on the shore of the Sohvay, all the amusements and ideas of young Paul 
seem to have been from his rery cradle maritime. While yet a mere child he 
hoisted his mimic flag, rendezroused his tiny fleet, and gave forth his orders to 
his Imaginary captains, with all the consequence of a Teteran commander. The 
town of Dumfries was at this period deeply engaged in American trade, parti- 
cularly in importing tobacco, and the Nith being too shallow to float the larger 
Teasels up to the to^vn, their cargoes were discharged at Carse4hom, on the Gal- 
loway coast, where the subject of this memoir was a daily obserrer of their op- 
erations, and not unfrequently rentured to challenge the modes of procedure 
followed by experienced seamen. Here, too, he had early and abundant 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the colonists engaged in that traffic, 
whose bold and liberal sentiments seem, at a very early period of his life, to 
have made the New World, as he afterwards expressed himself, '* the country of 
his fond election.*' These early impressions were doubtless aided by the circum- 
stance of an elder brother having settled there, and being in the full enjoyment 
of the peace and the plenty with which, so long as the states were submissive 
colonies of Great Britain, it was universally admitted the inhabitants were gen- 
erally blessed. With this brother he made his abode during the time his ship 
was in the Bappahannoc on his first voyage, and most probably on his subse- 
quent voyages ; which could not fail in some degree to have attached him to the 
cotmtry, though he had been devoid of any prepossessions in its favour. The 
early indications of genius, which we have noticed above, were fully supported . 
in his new station. His singular intelligence and propriety of conduct ex- 
cited the wonder, and, in some degree, the respect of his ship-mates, at the 
same time that they gained him the esteem and the confidence of his employer, 
who promised to give him the proof of his approbation by appointing him to the 
command of one of his ships. Unfortunately for both parties, untoward drcum- 
stanoes prevented the master from having it in his power to pay this substantial 
tribute of respect to the merits of his faithful apprentice, whose time having ex- 
pired, he entered to the command of a slave ship, and made several voyages to 
the coast of Africa in prosecution of that disgraceful trafiic. How long he con- 
tinued in this trade his biographers have not told us ; but to his honour they have 
stated tliat he felt disgusted with the employment, and at length " confined his 
services to the command of vessels engaged in a more reputable and legitimate 
commerce.'' In the year 1773, the death of his brother in Virginia, without 
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haying left auy children, called him orer to that country to look after the settle- 
meut of hU aflaira, on which occasion, all his transatlantic predilections being 
revived, he resolved to withdraw from the dangers and the yicissitudes of a sea- 
faring life, to settle in the colony, and to devote the remainder of His days to 
tlte peaceful pursuits of rural industry and philoeophic retirement 

There is nothing more curious in the history of the human mind tlian that 
satiety and languor which ao frequently come over the most activo spirits. 
Cowley often liad thoughts of burying himself in the woods of America, where 
he fancied he would be happy, in seclusion from all intercourse with the busy 
and bustling portions of society : Cromwell, with all his unconquerable daring 
and unquenchable activity — and Hambdcn, one of tiie brightest, the boldest, and 
the most disinterested spiriU tliat have adorned any age or country, despairing 
of tlie state of political affairs in their native land, sought to escape their uneasy 
sensatiolkis, and to secure religious fieaoe and happiness, by the same expedient. 
Akin, perhaps, to these cases was that of Paul Jones, whose mind seems from tlie 
first to have been replete with lofty aspirations, fitting him for greatness, while 
his connexions in his own country were of a nature to prevent his ever gratify- 
ing tliem. We can easily conceive this bold and enthusiastic man sensible of 
the superiority of his powers above those of most other men, but fretting at the 
cold obstructions which were put before him, by the rules and habits of society 
in his own country, and also perhaps at the notoriety of his ignoble origin ; and 
therefore preferring to lose himself in an American forest, where, if he did not 
gain any distinction, he would not at least be esteemed as lower than his per- 
sonal merit warranted. Had the colonies been in a state of tranquillity, Jones 
would probably have spent the remainder of his days as a simple colonist, or 
perhaps gone back to sea, to escape the monotony of a life but little suited to 
j his faculties. The country, however, was now in a state of high effervescence, 

which was every day increasing, and which called forth the energies, such as 
they were, of every individual among them, either on the one side or the other. 
Great dissatisfaction had for a long period been prevalent respecting the mea- 
sures of the British government in reference to the colonies, and in the specu- 
lations of the colonists with regard to the steps necessary to be taken for coun- 
teracting these measures, Jones found the tedium of his retirement wonderfully 
relieved. Open resistance was no sooner proposed, than he found that he had 
ntistaken the natural bent of his genius, whidi was much more turned towards 
action than solitary speculation ; and when Congress, in the close of the year 
1775, began to equip a naval force to assist in asserting American independence, 
he stepped boldly forward to ofl'er his service. He was at once appointed to be 
first lieutenant aboard the Alfred, one of the only two ships belonging to the 
Congress ; and in that capacity hoisted witli his own hands for the first time the 
flag of independent America. In the course of a few months, by his activity 
and success, he gained the entire confidence of the marine committee, and from 
the hands of the president received a captain^s commission. In the end of the 
year 1777, he was sent to France, in conunand of the Ranger, a new sloop of 
war, with despatclies containing an account of the victory obtained by the 
colonists at Saratoga. As a reward for the important services he had already 
rendered to the Americans., it was ordered that he should be promoted to the 
command of the Indian, a fine frigate built for the Congress at Amsterdam, the 
Hanger, at the same time, acting under his orders ; but the American commis- 
sioners at Paris, from motives of policy, assigned the Indian over to the king of 
France. Captain Jones, of course, remained in command of the Ranger, with 
which he convoyed a fleet of merchant-men to Quiberon Bay, aud there, from 
the French commandanti received the fii-st salute that had ever beeu givea 
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to the American flng. Highly indignant at the resolution taken by the British 
go?ernmenty to treat erery coloniat who supported Congress in their aims at in- 
dependence as traiiorsy and emulous of the exploits of some British seamen on 
the American coast, Jones soon after entered the Irish channel, and on the night 
of the 22nd of April came to anchor in the Solway firth, almost in sight of 
the trees which sheltered his native cottage. The place must have awakened 
many strange associations ; but they were of no friendly import. With thirty- 
one volunteers, he sailed in two row boats for the English side of the firth. 



\. 



with intent to bum the shipping (upwards of two hundred sail) in the harbour i 

of Whitehaven. This bold and hazardous project he had certainly executed, if 
the receding tide had not retarded his progress so much, that the day began to 
dawn before he readied the shore ; ob it was, he could scarcely have failed had 
he been seconded by his followers. The smaller of the boats he sent to the 
north of the port, to set fire to the ships, whilst he himself passed southwards to 
secure the fort The morning was cold, and the sentinels, suspecting nothing 
less than the approach of an enemy, were in the guard-room ; a circumstance of 
whidi Jones knew well how to take advantage. Climbing up by tlie shoulders 
of one of his men, he crept tlirough one of the embrasures, and was promptly 
followed by all his company. Making fast the door of the guard-room, he 
spiked every g^un on the fort, thirty-six in number, and, without having hurt a 
single individual, proceeded to join the party who had it in charge to bum the 
ships. A false alarm had deterred this party from executing their ordersL 
Jones, however, proceeded to fire the shipe within his reach ; but the inhabitants 
were by this time alarmed, and hasting to the protection of the port ; and he 
was compelled with his small party to retreat, after baring set fire to tliree ships, 
one of which only was totally destroyed. This achievement cannot be denied the 
praise of singular daring ; yet there is something so unnatural in making war 
upon one's native land, and especially one's native city, improving all the know- 
ledge and the associations of early years for the purposes of destruction, that 
every generous mind revolts at the idea, and cannot award the praise which, it 
may be admitted, would otherwise be due to the undertaking. But this attempt 
was only the first exploit which signalized the dSnd of ApriL Early in the fore- 
noon, he landed with a part of his crew at St Mary's Isle, on the Galloway 
coast, the beautiful residence of tlie earl of Selkirk, whom ho Itoped to have sur- 
prised, and carried ofiF a prisoner to America, that he might serve as a hostage 
for the security of such of the colonists as should fall into the hands of the Bri- 
tish. Happily for his lordship, he was not at home, and Jones, as ho approached 
the house, and learned that there were only ladies within it, wished to return to 
Ills ship without farther procedure ; but his followers had no such exalted ideas. 
In venturing upon an undertaking so hazardous, they were influenced by the 
hope of plunder, which, being now in riew, they refused to relinquish. He 
succeeded, however, so far, that they agreed to offer no violence to any one, that 
tliey should not enter the house, and that the oflloers, having made their demand, 
should accept of what might be put into their hands without further inquiry. 
These stipulations were punctually fulfilled ; but the inmates of the house were 
not aware of them, and, terrified for their lives, were ghid to redeem them by | 
delivering up the whole family plato, which was carried oflT in triumph by the 
sailors, who neither understood nor cared for the discredit, which it brought upon 
their intrepid commander and the cause they served. The circumstance was, 
as he probably foresaw, improved with great effect to his disadvantage. To 
heighten the odium of the affair, it was industriously but most falsely given out 
that tlie father of Jones had been gardener to the earl of Selkirk, and that it 
VM from this circumstance he liad learned all the localities of the estate^ which 
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enabled him to comnut the robbery without danger either to himself or his 
nuimudiog oew. Not one of Jonee't relatiom had erer been in the lernoe of 
lord Selkiric; and he ihowed that he had a apirit far abore the meannea im- 
puted to him, by buying the wIh^ of the article! from the capton, who daimed 
them at their right by the utaget of war, and, at a nibMqttent period, rettoring 
them, in their original padu^^ to the noble owner. In a oonetpondence 
whidi was carried on between Jones and lady Selkiilc relative to the affidr, her 
ladyship most gratefully acknowledged the generotity and the integrity of his 
character. 

But these exploits on shoie did not exluunt ihe good fortane of'Jonet. The 
yery next day, in the bay of Carrick Fergus, he fell in with the Drake, a king^s 
ship of twenty guns, and after a desperate resistance, in which the English cap- 
tain and his first lieutenant were both killed, made her his prise, with whidi, 
and another large ship, he returned to Brest, after an absence of twenty-eight 
dayai In this short period, besides destroying a number oi valuable ships, he 
had thrown the coasts both of Scotland and Ireland into the deepest consterna- 
tion. This cruise, short as it was, occasioned the British government immense 
sums of money for the fortification of harbours, and it was the ostensible cause 
of embodying the Irish Tolunteers, a measure of which we hare yet felt only a 
few of the consequences. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant success that had attended his exertions, Jones 
was now subjected to no small degree of mortification. As a token of good-will 
to the United States, the French ministry had promised to furnish him with a 
ship, aboard of which he was to hoist the American flag ; but aflter mul^plied 
applications, and a number of \fritten memorials, the engagement seemed to be 
forgotten or disregarded. Wearied out with the delays and apologies which he 
was daily receiving, Jones set out for Paris to make his application to the 
French ministry in person, in consequence of which he obtained the command 
of the Duras, a ship of forty guns, the name of which, in compliment to a saying 
of poor Ricliard, ** If you would have your busuaess done, come yourself,^ he 
changed to Le bon homme BicharcL In this vessel, badly manned and poorly 
furnished, Jones sailed with a little squadron, to which he acted as commodore. 
This squadron consisted of the Alliance, of thirty-six guns, the Pallas of thirty- 
two, the Serf of eighteen, the Vengeance of -twelve, and two privateers, who 
were promised their share of the prizes that might be made. Having taken a 
number of prizes, the Alliance, the Serf, and the privateers deaerted him, in 
order to pursue their own plans singly. The courage and skill of the commo- 
dore, however, did not forsake him, and after again alarming the coasts of 
IreLmd, he sailed by the North Sea round to Leith, in the roads of which he 
a][>peared with his own ship, the Richard, accompanied by the Pallas and the 
Vengeance, in the month of September, eridently determined to seiae upon the 
guard ship and two cutters that lay in the roads, and to lay Leith and perhaps 
the city df Edinburgh under contribution. The wind, however, which was fair 
when he made his appearance, shifted during the night, and the next day he 
continued working up the firth with great labour and slow progress. While he 
was thus employed, a boat from the shore, sent out by an ofllcial character, who 
mistook his ships for British, informed Jones that he was greatly afraid <^ a 
visit from that desperate buccaneer Paul Jones, and begging that he would send 
him some powder and shot Highly amused with his mistake, the good- 
humoured republican sent him a barrel of gunpowder, with a civil answer to 
quiet his fears, and a modest apology for not including shot in the present he 
had sent him. In the mean time he relaxed nothing in his exertions to come nt 
the ships of vrax in the roads, and other two tacks would have laid him along- 
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aide of them, when a ludden gale of wind tweeping down the firth sunk one of 
his priaef y and canned hia iqiiadron inetistibly 'out to lea. The captains of the 
Pallas and Vengeanoe were so much dejected at this accident, that they could 
not be prevailed upon to renew the attempts His little squadron shortly aftei 
fell in with the homeward-bound Baltic fleets under oonroy of his majesty's ships 
the Serapis and the Countess of Scarborough. A desperate engagement eo- 
Bued, in which Jones displayed the most consummate skill, dauntless intrepidity^ 
and perfect presence of mind. The battle was obstinately contested; but 
the CouDtesB of Scarborough was at last obliged to strike to the Pallas, and 
the Serapis to the Bon Homme Richard, which was so shattered in the action, 
that next morning, after all hands had left her, she went to the bottom. 
Though the Serapis was nearly in the same condition, Jones hoisted his flag 
aboard of her, and under jury masts, with some difficulty, steered her along with 
his other prizes into the TexeL He now used all his influence with the Frendi 
court to hare his prisoners exchanged against American prisoners in England, 
in which he luid the pleasure of succeeding to the utmost of hb wishes, receiWng, 
in a sliort time after, a letter from Benjamin Franklin, the American minister 
at Paris, which informed him, ** that he (Franklin) had just completed the noble 
worky which he (Jones) had so nobly begun, by giving liberty to all the Ameri- 
cans that then languished in England." The French ambaoador at the Hague 
was at the same time ordered to oommunicate to commodore Jones, the high 
sense which his majesty, the king of France, entertained of his merits, and the 
personal esteem he bore for his character, and, especially, for his disinterested 
humanity. 

Jones now took the command of the Alliance, the captain of whicn had been 
summoned to Paris to answer for his insubordination, in deserting the commo> 
dore on tlie coast of Ireland ; but his situation was now perilous in the extreme^ 
Summoned to deliver him up to the vengeance a( the English govemmeni as a 
pirate and a rebel, the Dutch were constrained to order him out to sea, where 
an English squadron was watching to intercept him. From this dileuuna he 
could have been saved by accepting of a commission from the king of France, 
whose ambassador earnestly pressed him to adopt that alternative ; but he thought 
himself bound in honour to decline the ofier, and determined, at whatevev 
hazard, to abide by and support the flag of the country which he had, upon the 
maturest reflection, adopted. " Fortune favours the brave * is a maxim we see 
every day exemplified. Jones weighed anchor and escaped through the stiaits 
of Dover, almost under the eyes of the English men-of-war, all of which had 
strict orders to secure him, and were, besides, inflamed against him in a high | 
degree from the repeated defeats that British ships had sustained at his handsL 

Towards the dose of the year 1780, he sailed witli important despatches for 
America in the ship Ariel, and by the way meeting an English ship of twenty 
guns, engaged her, and with his usual gallantry made her his prise. The 
king of France had, previously to this, testified his approbation of Jones's seiw 
vices, by prqpenting him with a superb gold-hilted sword; and a letter from the 
French minister, M. de Sartine, was now transmitted to the president of the 
United Stotes, requesting liberty " to decorate that brave officer with the cress 
of tlie order of military merit." The letter was laid before Oongress, and, a 
Uiw acceding to the proposal being passed on the 37th of February, he was fov» 
ranlly invested by the cavalier de la Luaeme, at a public fete given to the 
members of that body. Congress, in the month of April following, on the 
report of a committee, passed a vote of thanks to the chevalier John Paul Jones, 
** for the teal, prudence, and intrepidity, with which he had sustained the 
honour of the American flag, for his bold and successful enterprises to redeem 
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from captivity thofe dtizent ^ America wbo had fiilleii undar Uie poirer of the 
enemy, and in geneial for the good conduct and eminent lerrioee by wbidi he 
had added liHtie to hit chamcter and to the arms of America." No farther 
opportunity for dittinguifhing himielf occurred during the war ; but^ after iU 
conclueion, Gongrew^ as an expre«ion of gratitude, had a gold medal etrock 
with appropriate devicei to perpetuate the memory of his Talour, and the singu- 
lar serrioes he had performed for the States. 

In the year 1787, the chevalier Jones, being dmiged with a mission to the 
court of I>Dnmark, sailed for that country in the month of November, and pass- 
ing through Paris on his way, he was strongly solicited by the agents of Russia 
to take the command of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea. This he declined, 
but he lias scarce arrived at Copenhagen, when the empress Catharine, sent 
him, by a special messenger, an urgent inritation to risit St Petersburg. 
After what he had performed, it would have been strange if the dievalier Jones 
had not felt some reluctance to enter into the service of Russia, where every 
maxim by which he had been guided during his exertions for liberty behoved 
to be reversed, and where, instead of being directed by the united Toioe of an 
intelligent people, he must regulate his conduct by the single will of a despot. 
It is one of the greatest evils of despotism, that the despot, onoe established, has 
the means of corrupting and enslaving even the most generous minds. The die* 
ralier Jones law many reasons for declining to enter into the senrice of Catfaa* 
rine ; but, flattered by her attention and kind offers, he thought he could not 
do less than to wait upon and thank her in person for her friendly intentions. 
For this purpose he set out instantly from Copenhagen, by the way of Sweden, 
but at Gushelham found the gulf of Bothnia blocked up by the ice. After 
making several unsuccessful attempts to reach Finland by the islands, he con- 
ceived a plan for effecting his progress by doubling the ice to the southward. 
With this view he sailed from Gushelham in a boat thirty feet long, followed 
by a smtiller one that might be hauled over the ice, but told none of those who 
accompanied him what were his intentions. Haring set out early in the nior* 
ning, lie hr.d by the evening got nearly opposite Stockholm, when, instead of 
landing as the boatmen expected, he drew out a pair of pistols and ordered 
them to proceed in the direction he had preriously determined upon. Resis- 
tance with a man of the chevaliei^s character was probably judged by the simple 
boatmen to be in rain ; and follomng his orders, with a &ir wind they expected 
to reach the coast of Finland by the morning. An impenetrable bar of ice, 
however, defied all their efibrts, nor from the state of the weather was it possible 
for Uiem to return. Their only resource was to sail for the gulf of Finland, 
which they did, steering at ni^t by a pocket compass, lighted by the lamp of 
the chevalier's carriage, and in four days, haring lost tlie smaller of their boats, 
landed at Revel in Livonia. The chevalier hasted from Revel to St Peters- 
burg, where he met with a most gracious reception, and, unable any longei 
to hold out against the kind wishes of the empress, entered into her serrioo, 
without any stipulations but tliat he should not be at any time condemned with- 
out being heard. Invested with the rank of rear-admiral, he proceeded without 
delay to take the command of a fleet stationed at the Liman or mouth of the 
Dnieper, destined to oppose the Turkish fleet under the capitan Paclia. He 
hoisted his flag as commander of this fleet on the S6th of May, 1788, on board 
the Vlodimer, and was supported by a flotilla under the prince of Nassau, and 
a number of land troops under prince Potemkin. Throughout this campaign, 
though it produced little tliat is tvorthy of the notice of the historian, the cheva- 
lier Jones had many opportunities of displaying his professional skill and the 
singular intrepidity of his character; but mean jealousy and the malignant 
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caballing of heartless and narroir-minded courtieit, denied him the well-earned 
praise that was due to his senrices. He was, however, on his return to St 
FetevBburg, as an acknowledgment of his fidelity, invested with the order of 
St Anne, and informed, that in a short time he would be called to perform a 
part in services of mudi greater importance. -He had seen enough of the Rua- 
sians, however, and disgusted with Uie sordid selfishness and the low sensuality 
tliat reigned in the court of Catharine, took leave of her dominions, in the 
month of August, 1789. The remainder of his days he spent partly in Holland 
and partly in FVance, devoting his leisure hours to the arrangement of his 
affairs, and to the preparation of papers whicli might exhibit his character and 
his services in their true light to posterity. He also made a large collection of 
important documents relating to the public transactions in which he had been 
engaged, which will be at some future day, it is to be hoped, given to enrich 
the history of the important period in which he lived. He was seised with 
water in the chest, and died at Paris in the month of July, 1792. As the laws 
relative to the interment of calvinists or heretics were not then abolished in 
France, application was made to the national assembly, which gave free liberty 
for his being buried with all public honours, and ordered a deputation of their 
number to attend, one of whom pronounced an elegant eulogium upon his char- 
racter over his grave. He left among his papen a copious memoir of his life 
written with his own hand, which his friends, it lias been said, had it in contem- 
plation to publish. We cannot doubt but that its publication would add to the 
history of Uiat important era many valuable notices, and be Iiailed by the public 
as a most valuable contribution to the general stock of literature. From the 
brief sketch of his life which we have given, the reader will be at no loss to 
appreciate the character of Paul Jones, which, in his own country, luia been 
misrepresented by prejudice. That he ^vas a naval genius of the first order, his 
actions abundantly demonstrated. He waa the man who first flung upon the 
winds the flag of the United States ; and he graced it by a succession of victories, 
all of which were relatively of the most splendid character. Unlike the vaunted 
achievements of single ships belonging to the same nation in the late war, every 
one of which possessed a vast superiority of men and of metal, Jones accomplished 
his puijfbses with means, to all appearance, inadequate to the end, his ships 
being often half rotten, only half provided in necessaries, and his sailors of the 
most motley description. In every battle which he fought, superior skill and 
brayery were the evident flonrcee of victory. Nor can the circumstanoe which 
has been so often urged against him, that of turning his arm? against his native 
country, detract, in the smallest degree, from his merit. He was, be it remem- 
bered, at the oommenoement of the war, a regular colonist of America, and waa, 
therefore, no more liable to thia charge, than was any other individual out of all 
the thousands who at first took up arms against Great Britain, and eventually 
oonatitated the American republic. Less, however, can be said, for his entering 
the aervice of Bussia, which was discreditable to liis generosity aud love of 
freedom. 



KAY, John, long well-known in Edinburgh aa a rainiatore-painter and cari- 
caturist, and almost the only artist of the latter kind produced in Scotland, was 
bom in April, 1743, at a phice called Gibraltar, near Dalkeitli. His father, 
and an uiide nfined Nonunn, were both stone-masons, and he was himself dea- 
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Uned to follow the same profenion. HaTing lost hii father, howerer, in his 
eighth year, this scheme was giwen up, and be was placed with tome relations 
of his mother in Leith, who, it appears, treated the poor orphan boy with ^reat 

cruelty almost to the baaard of his life. He also was ofteoer than once, while 

in this situation, iu danger of drowning in Leith harbour. 

At Uie age of thirteen, be was placed by his mother with a barber in Dal- 
keith, whom be serred for six years ; be then set up in Edinburgh, baring 
first paid about forty pounds to the society of surgeon-barbers for the freedem of 
the corporation, and soon after married a young woman, by whom be had oleren 
children, all of whom long predeceased hinisel£ The trade of a barber was 
then more lucratiTe, and consequently more dignified than latterly. Kay had 
good employment in dressing the wigs, and trimming the heads, of a certain 
number of gentlemen every morning, all of whom paid him a certain annual 
sum (generally about four guineas,) for his trouble. Among his customers was a 
fine specimen of the old Jacobite country gentleman, Mr Nisbet of Dixleton, who 
took a fimcj for bim, and frequently invited bim to the oonntiy, to the great 
injury of bia business. Kay had, even in bis boyhood, when residmg in Leith, 
manifested a torn for sketobing familiar objects, such as horsey dogs, shipa^ Stc^ 
using cbalk or coa)> and tracing bis delineations on snob pieces of dead wall as 
presented a large enough ground. Now and then, in later life, he made some 
^attempts in miniatures and pencil sketches. It may easily be conceived tha^ 
finding himself possessed of this talent, and encouraged by a man of rank in 
developing it, be felt some diffiooltj in restraining himself to the humble 
career which destiny seemed to have marked out for him. At Mr Nisbet'a 
country-seat, he for the first time found proper opportunities and proper materiala 
for his favourite stody ; while any compunctious visitings he might feel as to the 
danger to which he thus exposed the permanent livelihood of himself and family, 
were laid to rest by the kindness of his patren, who, in the meantime, sent money 
to support his domestic establishment in Edinburgh, and promised q»eedily to 
obtain for bim some permanent provision, which should render bim independent 
of business. Unfortunately, in 17 82, Mr Nisbet died, without having executed 
his kind intention ; and Mr Kay was left in somewhat awkward circumstances, 
having, as it were, fallen to the ground between certainty and hope. lth» heir, 
however, so far repaired the omission of bis predecessor, as to aettle an annuity 
of twenty pounds upon Kay for life. 

He now began efiTectoally to follow out his bent fo lisniaig and etching, and, 
after a few trials, abandoned his trade as a barbe& In 1784, he publis h ed his 
first caricature, which represented a half-craaed Jacobite gentleman, named laird 
Robertson, who was wont to amuse the citiaens of £dinbiir|^ by cutting caricatured 
resemblances of public characters, which he fixed on the bead of his stick, and 
whose figure was perfectly known to all the inhabitants. The poctnii, accord- 
ingly, excited aome attention, and the author was induced to attempt «ttieis. 
The style assumed by Mr Kay was the -stippled or dotted style, and nothing 
could equal the felicity of the likeness. F»>m that time forward, till he was about 
eighty years of age, this untutored son of genius pursued his vocation, taking ofi*, 
one after another, tlie whole of the public and eccentric persons who appeared 
in the Scottish capital, and occasionally caricaturing any jocular incident that 
happened to attract attention. To speak of bis portraits as caricatures is doing 
them signal injustice. They were the most exact and £uthful likenesses that 
could have been represented by any mode of aH He dr«w the man as be 
walked the atreet every day : his gait, his costume, every peoidiarity «f his 
appearance, done to a point, and no defect perceptible except the stiflbess<^ the 
figures. Indeed, be may be said to have rather resembled one of the prosopo- 
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gnphtisM or apogsaphs of modorn tfanet, than a lifing avdsfc trusting to hit eye 
and hand* Hence, nothing can be mere iraluable in the way of engtared pot^ 
traits, than his repreeentatieiia of the dietinguiihed men who adorned Edinburgh 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century — ^the Blaira, the Smiths, and the 
Robertsons. It was only in certain instanoes that his productions could be con^ 
•idered as caricatures, namely, in those combinations by which he meant to bur- 
lesque any ridiculous public tiansactioii : and OTon here^ his likenesses displayed 
all his usual cocrectnes* Dmring a oonsidieiable part of his career, Mv Kay was 
aprofeflsed miniature painter;, and executed some speeimena whichy for delicacy and 
finish, woi4d surprise such indinduak as have only been accustomed to inspect 
his published etchings. It is said^ that his only fault in this capacity, was a rigid 
and unbending adherence to likeness— « total want of the courtly system prao> 
tised, in so eminent a degree, by Lawrence and other ftshiomlble painters. 
Once, it is related, he was '* tvysted" with an exceedingly ilMooking maa^ much 
pimpled, who, to add to the distresies of the artist, came accompanied by a fair 
nymph to whom he was about to^ be married* Honest Kay did all he could in 
favour of this gentleman, so far as omitting the rarages of bacdianalianism would 
go ; but still ho could not satisfy his customer, who eaoHStly appealed to his 
inamorata as to the injustice which he conceired to be done to him, and the 
necessity of improving the likeness, for so he termed tho iattery which he con- 
ceived to be necessary. Quite tired at length with this literally ugly customer, 
and greatly incensed, tho miniaturist exclaimed, with an execration, that he 
would *' paint every plook in the puppys^faee : ^fould that please him V^ It is 
needless to remaik, that in this* as in other instanoes, Mr Kay lost by his 
unbending accuracy of 'delineation. 

During almost the whole of his career as an artist, Mr Kay had a small print- 
shop in the Parliament Square, the window of which was usually stuck fiill of his 
productions He etdied in all nearly nine hundred plates^ forming a complete 
record of the public charactors, of every grade and kind, including many dis- 
tinguished strangers,* who made a figure in Edinburgh for nearly half a century. 
It may be safely affirmed, that no dty in the empire can boost of so cuiious a 
chronicle. From the first to the last, there is a remarkable similarity in his 
style. After forty yean^ experience, he was just as deficient in grouping, and 
other acquired gifts in the art, as when he first began to use the graver* It 
would almost appear as if nature had designed him for that peculiar style alone, 
in which he so much excelled all other^men, and had denied him evmry common 
efiect of his art, which other men generally attain with easew 

In a profile of himself, executed about the year 1785, Mr Kay appears with 
a handsome 'aquilino countenance, of much delicacy and ingenuity of expree- 
sion. In his latter days, when the writer of this notice first saw hkn, he was a 
slender but straight old^man, of middle size, and usually dressed in a garb of 
antique cut ; of simple habits, and quiet, unassuming manners. His head was of 
a singular structure, presenting a very remarkable pmituberance in the forehead, 
where phrenologists, we believe, place the organs of observation : in Kay, the 
profile of this feature formed the arc of a perfect circle, beginning under the 
hair, and terminating at the root of the nose. According to the information of 
his widow, (a second spouse, whom he married in 1787,) he cared for, and could 
settle at no employment, except thai of etching likenessea. He would suddenly 
quit his lucrative employment in miniature-drawing, in order to commit 
some freak of his fancy to copper, irom which, perhaps, no profit was to be 
hoped for. It was the conviction of this lady, that, if he had devoted himself to 
the more productive art, he would soon have acquired a competency. 

Mr Kay died in his house in the High Street of Edinburgh, some lime in the 
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year 1830. His ivife tarriyed him till 1836. After her death, the ooppcr-pUtes 
of his works were parchased by Mr Hagh Paton, Edinbargh, who republished 
them in two quarto Yolumee, with biographical sketches, under the title of 
«< Kay*s Edinburgh Portraits." The work forms a collection altogether unique, 
and possesses great general as well as local interest, eren in a generation com- 
paratively unacquainted with the subjects of the prints. 

KEILL, Jambs, a physician and philosopher of* eminence, the younger bro- 
ther of the celebrated person whose memoir follows this in alphabetical order, 
was bom In Scotland, on the 27th of March, 1673. He receired his early edu- 
cation in Edinburgh, afterwards studying the sciences and languages at Leyden 
and other continental universities. On his return to Britain, he applied himself 
assiduously to the acquisition of a knowledge of anatomy, studying the science 
practically, by constant attendance at the diisecting rooms. Haying accustomed 
himself to deliver his opinions on anatomy privately to his Iriends, he at last 
undertook public tuition, and delivered, with considerable applause, lectures 
on anatomy, at Oxford and Cambridge, by the latter of which universities he 
was presented with the degree of doctor of medicine. In 1698, he translated 
from the French, Lemery's Coune of Cherai«try, and soon after published in the 
Philosophical Transactions " An account of the death and dissection of John 
Bayles of Northampton, reputed to have been one hundred and thirty years old.''* 
To No. 36 1 of the same journal, he gave ** De viribus cordis epistola." In 1708, 
he published '' An account of animal secretion, the quantity of blood in the 
human body,' and muscular motion." On the subject of animal secretion, and 
the manner in which the fluids of the animal body are separated from the blood, 
he undertakes to show: 1. How they are formed in the blood before they come 
to the place appointed for secretion ; 3. In what manner they are separated 
from the blood by the glands. Upon the former head he shows, that the blood 
consists of a simple fluid, in which swim corpuscles of various figures and mag- 
nitudes, and endued with different degrees of attractive force. Hence he con- 
cludes, that of such particles as the blood consists of, must the fluids be com- 
posed, which are drawn from it This he proceeds to show to be not only pos- 
sible, but actually so in several secretions. From this principle, that the blood 
consists of corpuscles of various figures and magnitudes, and endued with various 
degrees of attractive power, &c, he attempts to show the force of the air upon 
the blood, in breathing, in order to demonstrate that by the pressure of the air, 
the cohesion of the globules of the blood is dissolved. After this, he shows how 
the union of the attractive particles is hindered near the heart, and that the 
particles which unite first, after the blood is thrown out of the great artery, 
must be such as have the strongest attractive force ; and that such as have the 
least, must unite last; and all the intermediate ones according to their respective 
attractive power.''^ Besides this work, Keill published ** Anatomy of the Human 
Body," for the use of his pupils, and in 1717, " Essays on several parts of 
the Human Economy." He appean to have given up public tuition, and some 
time previously to the publication of his last work, to have established himself as 
a practising physician at Northampton, where he gained considerable fortune and 
reputation, and remained till his death, which took place in July 16, 1719, 
from a cancer in his mouth. He was buried in the church of St Giles, where 
his brother John, to whom he left his property, erected a handsome monument 
to his memory. 

KEILL, Jomr, an eminent mathematician and natural philosopher, the elder 
brotlier of the preceding, was born in Edinburgh, on the 1st of December, 

• Phil. Trans., xxv. 2, 247. 

» Martin's Biographia Philosophica, 460. 
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1671.' He reoeiTdd the rudiinenU of education in the ichools of his native 
city, and remained at the Edinburgh uniTertity until he was enabled to take 
the degree of master of. arts. He early displayed a genius and predilection for 
mathematics, and had the good fortune to study the science, along with the 
Newtonian system of philosophy, under Dr Gregory. When, in the year 1694, 
Gregory vient to try his fortune in England, Keill followed him, and contrived 
along with him to find admission to Oxford, wliere he held one of the Scottish 
exhibitions in Baliol college. Keill made his first appearance before the scien- 
tific world in his " Examination of Dr Bumet*ii Theory of the Earth, together 
with some remarks on Mr Whiston's new Theory of the Earth," published at 
Oxford in the year 1698. Any " Theory of the Earth," or account of ite for- j 
mation and state, in anticipation of the discorery of facts to support it, always 
formed a fruitful subject of debate ; bat Bamet> Theoxy afforded more ample 
field for cenrare than any other which pretended to rapport from the enlightened 
doctrines of modem philosophy. The grand outlines of bis theory were of 
themselves sufiiciently imaginative, and their efi*ect was increased by the curious 
speculations with which he filled up the minor details of his edifice. He sup- 
poses the earth to have been originally a heterogeneous mass of fluid matter, of 
which the heavier portions fell to Uie centre, forming there a dense body, sur- 
rounded and coated by lighter bodies, while the water — the lightest of all the 
heterogeneous mass, remained on the outside of the whola The air and other 
celestial fluids floated round this body : while between it and the water was 
gradually formed a coat of unctuous or oily matter, higher than water. Upon 
this unctuous coat, certain impure particles which had at first been mingled with 
the air, descended, and floating about covered the surface, forming a shell 
over the water, which became the crust of the earth. The crust thus formed was 
level and uniform, without hill or vale ; so it remained for about sixteen cen- 
turies, until the heat of the sun having cracked it in divers places, the ^vater 
rushed forth, causing the general deluge. This water found, however, a means 
of partially subsiding, betwixt the broken masses of tiic crust, and tiius leaving I 
the globe in the state of ocean, hill, and valley. 

Keill, who, besides being a man of accurate science, was a person of dear 
good sense and critical acumen, saw clearly the evil done to science, by the ad- 
mission of suppositions which have a fully greater chance of being ^vrong than 
of being right, while the richness of the doctor's imagination, and the poetic 
beauty of his language and illustration, did not protect his principles from a 
subjection to the strict rules of logic. Keill's book is full of the clear argumenta- 
tion of a man who is rather formed to correct and check the discoveries of others, 
than to allotv his invention to stray so far as to make any of his own. He occa- 
sionally condescends to use demonstration, while, well knowing that there may be | 
positions against which the gravity of an argument is misapplied, he mokes very 
frequent use of sarcasm, a power of which he is an accompUshed and apt hand- 
ler. Most of the vigour of the attack is derived from the manner in which the 
different parts of the theory are found inconsistent with each other, without 
any very extensive reference to other authority. ** After this fashion," says 
Keill, after giving an outline of Burnet's first formation of the eartii, *' has the 
theorist formed his antediluvian habitable world, whidi doth not much difier 
from the Cartesian method of making the earth : only Des Cartes, being some- 
what wiser than the theorist, would not allow the outward crust, within whose 
bowels the waters were shut up, to be a habitable earth, knowing well that 
neither man nor beast could live long without water. But he made the crust 
first be broken, and the waters flow out, before he placed any inhabitants on it. 
X Martin's Biographia Philonphios, 457. 
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Another nnall dUfiNrenes betwixt tbe two hypotheeet is, thai Monsieur Des Cartes 
never thought of making the exterior orb of oily liquids, which the theorist aa- I 
sorts to be absolutely necessary towards the fbrmation of the crust ; for if it 
were not, says he, for the oily liquor whidi swins upon the surface of the abyss, 
the particles of earth which fell through the air had sunk to the bottom, and 
had never formed the exterior orb of eardi. But notwithstanding this, I be- 
lieve it may be easily made evident (though neither of these systems is true), 
that the theorist's hypothesis is the worse of the two, whidi I will prove fipom 
his own concessions : for he lias already owned that the oily liquor is nuidi 
lighter than the watery oA. He has mentioned also, that the terrestrial par- 
ticles when falling from the air, if the orb were only water, would sink to the 
bottom ; and therefore these particles must be heavier than water. FVom thence 
I think it does necessarily follow, that these terrestrial particles must also 
be heavier than the oily fluid, which is lighter than water, and therefore 
they will more easily descend through it than they did through water, it 
being well known that there are several bodies which will swim in water, but 
sink in oiL"' 

I^roceeding on such positions, Keill destroys what has been raised by his 
adversary, ^visely substituting nothing in its stead, except what experiment and 
demonstration support ; the general aim of the principles he espouses being, 
that, excepting in so for as we know by experiment the operation of nature, we 
must take the cosmogony of the earth, either literally as we find it hiid down 
in holy writ, or, admitting our inability to penetrate into its secrets, be content 
with what is afforded us by experience, demonstration, and rational or certain 
deduction. Whiston, in his ** New Theory of the Earth, from its original to 
the consummation of all things," maintained, that the Mosaic account of the 
creation did not give a philosophical account of tbe formation of the universe, 
but that it was merely intended, in the most simple and intelligible manner, to 
give a history of the formation of the globe we inhabit; that before being 
brought into existence as an inhabited world, it had been a comet, which being 
subject to perpetual reverses from heat to cold, became by the alternate congeal- 
ing and melting of its surface, covered with a coat of heterogeneous matter or a 
chaos, ^rithin which the solid nucleus formed a great burning globe. This 
great mass of matter, as the eccentricities of its orbit decreased, became more 
nearly circular, and the materials ranging themselves according to their gravi- 
ties, assumed at the period of the *' creation " the forms of earth, ivater, and air. 
If this theory does not possess any recommendation to our belief superior to 
that claimed by Burnet, its author had at least the art^ to found a greater num- 
ber of his conclusions on experiments, and to deduce others in a less imagina- 
tive manner. KeiU treats this adversary with more respect than he affords to 
the theoretic Burnet, seldom proving his positions ** impossible,'* and generally 
contenting himself with being sceptical ; he allows that the author ** has made 
greater discoveries, and proceeded on more philosophical principles than all the 
theorists before him have done.** 

Keill's small work is often referred to as authority by geologists and natural 
philosophers ; it contains many experimental calculations, among which is that 
estimate of the depth of the sea, on which Breislak in later times founded his 
celebrated calculation, that there never could have been a sufficient quantity of 
water in and about our globe to have kept the matter of it at any time in solu- 
tion. It was considered by many, that Eeill had used the venerable doctor 
Burnet, mudi his elder in years, a scholar, and a man esteemed for his private 
virtues, with too much asperity and unbecoming sarcasm. It appears that the 
■ ^mination, 97, 38. 
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rMp«ctiv« thMNTJits aaiwered4hd attack, although in what manner we hare been 
unable to diicowoft 

In 1699, KetU ^bliifaed a vejeinder, entitled " An Examination of the R^ 
flections on the TlHsory of the Karlh, together with a defence of the Remarks on 
Mr Whiston'8 New 'IheotfJ* The Defence of the Theory appears by no means 
to have infused into KeiU a greater spirit of politeness. He proceeds with the 
impatience of a man of sense and knowledge interrupted, terminating with an 
advice to Burnet to study ^'numbess and magnitude, astronomy and statics; 
that,'* he continues, ** he may be the better able to understand the force of my 
atgaments against his Theory, after which I doubt not but that he will easily 
perceive its errois, and liave llie ingenuity to acknowledge them. But till then, 
all fiuther disputation between him and me must needs be vain and frivolous, 
since titie reasoning on natural philosophy depends on such principles as are 
demonstrated in those sciences, the knoiHedge of which he has not yet at- 
tained." ^ To his other opponent, Whiston, Keill has in this woilc, probably owing 
to the manner in which he was answered, forgot his former courtesy, treating 
him with no more deference than he has used toi^-ard Burnet 

In 1700, Dr Thomas Millington, Sedelian professor of natural philosophy in 
Oxford, on his appointment as physician in ordinary to the king, substituted 
KeiU as his assistant, to read his public lectures ; and the term for enjoying the 
Scottish exhibition at Baliol college then expiring, he accepted an invitation 
from Dr Aldrich, dean of Christ's church, to reside there. As his master 
Gregory was the first who introduced the Newtonian philosophy to the universi- 
ties, Keill himself possesses the reputation of having been the first to demon- 
stnte its principles on experiment ; a task he is said to have performed through 
machinery of his own invention, but of what description, or to what extept he 
proceeded in his proofi^ we are not informed. 

In 1701 y Keill published his "Introdiictio ad Veram Fhysicam,^' a useful 
and popular treatise on the Newtonian Philosophy. It is considered as an ex- 
cellent introduction to Sir Isaac Newton^ Frincipia, and has frequently been 
reprinted in England, and in a French translation. About the year 1708, 
Keill was chosen a fellow of (he Royal Society, and after his admission he pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions a pretty lengthy paper, ** in which the 
laws of attraction, and other principles of physic are shown."* At this period, 
the scientific world became disturbed by the diq^ute which had assumed the as- 
pect of a national question, whether Leibnitz formed his idea of the doctrine of 
fluxions from some unpublished discoveries of Sir Isoac Nei^ton, and which of 
these two great men oould properly be considered the inventor of that sublime 
addition to the power of the human intellect In the Acta Eruditomm published 
at Leipsic, it was maintained that Leibnits was the sole inventor, all right on 
die part ik Newton being denied. To this Keill answered in a paper which he 
oommunicaled to the Royal Society, defending his friend without much regard 
to the aoousations which he brought against his opponent 

In 1711, Leibnits oomplained to the Royal Society, that Keill had accused 
him of obtaining and publishing his knowledge in a manner not reputable to n 
philosopher, or even exactly consistent with honesty; he appealed to Sir Isaac 
himself as a witnem of his integrity, and required that Keill should publicly 
dissnrow the ^^nstre construction wUch might be applicable to his words. The 
Royal Society being appealed to as philosophical judges in the matter, appointed 
a committee to examine the papers and documents con n ecte d with the dispute, 

* Eiamination of the RefledMns, 160l 

* Epistola ad dart Vir: Gulielmum Codcburn, Medidns Doctorem^-hi qua Leges At- 
tnctianis Alia^ue Ph>'sic» Prindpia traduntur..-Ph!l. Trans., zxvi. 97. 
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who did not find it difficult to produce a report rather UDfavourable to the oon- 
tinental philosopher, bearing *^ That Mr Leibnitz waa in London in 167S, and 
kept a correspondence with Mr Collins, by means of Mr Oldenburgh, till Sep- 
tember, 1676, when he returned from Paris to Hanover, by way of London and 
Amsterdam ; that it did not appear that M. Leibnitz knew anything of the dif- 
ferential calculus before his letter of the 2 1st June, 1677, which was a year af- 
ter a copy of a letter wrote by Sir Isaac Newton, in the year 1673, had been 
sent to Paris to be communicated to him, and about four yean after Mr Col- 
lins began to communicate tliat letter to his correspondents ; wherein the method 
of fluxions was sufficiently explained to let a man of his sagacity into the whole 
matter: and that Sir I. Newton had even invented his method before the year 
1669, and of consequence fifteen years before Mr Leibnitz had given anything 
on the subject in the Leipsic acts ;" from which train of circumstances they con« 
eluded that Keill was justified in his imputations. The censu*e of tiie society, 
and the papers connected with it, were published apart from the Transactions in 
1712, under the title *' Commercium Epistolicum de Analysi Promote/' For 
some time the philosopher appears not to have answered this array against 
him, until the Abbe Conti, in the year 1716, addressed him, calling on him, 
if he did not choose to answer Keiil, at least to vindicate himself from tlie 
non-admission of his claim on the part of Newton ;' and he just commenced 
the work of vindication at a period when death prevented him from com> 
pleting it 

In the year 1709, Keill was appointed treasurer to the Palatines, and in 
performance of his duties, attended them in their passage to New England. On 
his return in 1710, he was appointed successor to Dr Caswell, Savilian professor 
of astronomy at Oxford. At this period, he again entered the field of contro- 
versy; in support of his friend Sir Isaac Newton, whose philosophy had been 
attacked on the foundation of Des Cartes's theory of a plenum ; and he published 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 17 13, a communication to the society, on 
the rarity of matter and the tenuity of its composition.^ In this controversy, 
he was, however, interrupted by his appointment to the situation of decypherer 
to the queen, and he was soon afterwards presented with the degree of doctor of 
medicine, by the university of Oxford. About this period we find him gratefully 
remembered by that unfortunate scholar Simon Oakley, for having permitted 
him the use of the Savilian study.^ 

Keill, in the year 1717, took to himself a wife. The name of the lady who 
made him the happiest of men, has not been preserved ; but it is said he married 
her ** for her singular accomplishments." In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1739, we find a curious Horatian ode, addressed to Keill by the celebrated 
Anthony Alsop ; its period of publication is some years after the death of both 
the parties, and there is no comment alluding to the date of its composition ; 
but the circumstances mentioned show it to be a congratulatory epistle to Keill 
on his marriage. The ode is extremely spirited and not destitute of elegance ; 
but whether from other motives, or tlie anxiety of the author to reach the 
familiar vivacity of the Roman lyrist, he has treated his grave subject in a man- 
ner which would not now be considered very worthy of a divine, or to convey 
a pleasing compliment to a venerable professor. The subject was one of some 
delicacy to Alsop, who was then enjoying a spedes of banishment, the conse- 
quence of a verdict obtained against him for breach of a contract of marriage ; 

« Published in the Phil. Trans., xxx. 9S4. 

' Theoremata qundam iuiiniUun materisB divisibilitatem spectantia, qusB''^u8dem nritatcm 
et tenuem compositionem demonstiant, quorum ope plurimn in ph}-sica toUunlur difficul- 
tates.— PAt7. Trans. , xzviii. 82. 

* Nichols's Literal*}' Anecdotes. 
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and whether from thig circumfltanoe, or his claasical feeliogi, he hag dwelt on 
the habita of his friend in a manner which would hardly fail to draw " daniageg" 
from a modem jury.® In 1718, Keill publighed ** Introductio ad veram Astro- 
nomiam, seu lectiones AstronomiciB/* a work which was reprinted in the year 
]7dl, at which period, at the request of the duchess of Chandos, he published 
a translation of this work in English, with emendations, under the title of '* An 
Introduction to the true Astronomy; or. Astronomical Lectures, read in the 
astronomical school of the university of Oxford." The year in which he 
accomplished these literary labours was the last of his life ; during the summer 
of 1791, he was sei2ed with a violent fever, of which he died in the month of 
September, in the fiftieth year of his age. Besides the works we have men- 
tioned, he published in 1715, an edition of Gommandinus^s Euclid, with addi- 
tions. 

KEITH-ELPHINSTONE, G»>aos, (viscount Keith, K. B. admiral of the Red, 
&C.) a distinguished modern naval officer, was the fifth son of Charles, tenth 
lord Elphinstone, by the lady Clementina Fleming, only child of John, sixth 
earl of Wigton, and niece and heir-of-linA to the last earl Marischal. His lord- 
ship was born on the ISth January, 1746, at Elphinstone in East Lothian, the 
ancient but now dismantled seat of the family of Elphinstone. 

Mr Elphinstone was early taught, by his remoteness from the chance of family 
inheritance, to trust to his own exertions for the advancement of his fortune ; 
and, having from his earliest years shown a predilection for the navy, he was, 
at sixteen, ranked as a midshipman in the Gosport, commanded by captain Jei^ 
vis, afterwards earl St Vincent The peace of 1763 soon put an end to his im- 
mediate hopes of naval glory — ^though not before he had experienced much ad- 
vantage from the tuition of his eminent commander. He subsequently served in 
the Juno, Lively, and Emerald frigates, and, entering on board an Indiaman, 
commanded by his elder brother, the honourable W. Elphinstone, made a voyage 
to China, where, however, he suflered considerably from the climate. Notwith- 
standing this latter circumstance, he did not scruple to make a voyage to the 
East Indies in 1767, under commodore Sir John Lindsay, by whom he vfM 
promoted to a lieuten.incy. 

In 1773, he vm advanced to the rank of commander in the Scorpion of four- 
teen guns. In the spring of 1775, he was made post-captain on board the Marl- 
borough, seventy-four guns, and soon after he obtained, first, the command of the 
Pearl, and then of the Perseus frigate. In the Perseus, whidi ivas remarkable 
as the first ship in the British navy that was sheathed with copper, he made a 
conspicuous figure, during the early years of the contest with America, as an ac- 
tive and intrepid officer on the coast of that country, under lord Howe and ad- 
miral Arbuthnot He was likewise oAen engaged in the services, in this unhap- 
py war, where sea and land forces were united — in particular at the reduction 
of Charleston, he conducted himself with such gallantry in the command of a de- 
tachment of seamen, as to gain frequent and most honourable mention in the of- 
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final deiprtdief of gtaaal Sir lOmef Okiim. The w cp w ae a ee ^vWdi Im Amm 
ao«ymd waa of gnut aerriee «o km lang sftannidb, lAon Im Ml a mmn pra- 
mHMBtaad datingwiAad. part to paifaK. 

In 1780, Imfimg ntmtm^ to Engkiid iritk iluipalniiM fffoai adniiflBl Arlwth- 
not, he waa, o« Ilia arrival, appoiiited to tka oauMUid of Hm Warwick of fifty 
guns. Ib the ftoeval eleotlon, vhuii took plaea diia year, he waa choaea awm- 
ber of paxliaiaent €u DnmbartoaAire, iiheva hk faadly p o a i aw ed aeaM ia- 
flneaoe ; and he waa one of theoe who met at the St Albania tavern, to atteaipl 
a reooBciliation between Fox aad Pit and the aoka mt Portland, with the 
▼iew of fonaing what wm eaUed <«• bvoad-battoMd admiaiateatien.*' Una 
atteaipty aa ia well knoan, proved onaaooaatfuL la the firilowhig year, aa he 
waa cniiaing down die dauun^ in hia ihip the Warwick, he eaeeantensd the 
Rotterdam, a Dutch Bhlp of war, bearing fifty guns and^Uuee hundred men. Hm 
manner in whkh he attadced tUt veaaal and ceaipclled her to Bteike — moee ea- 
pedally aa the engagement happened iaoadiately after 4he Irii, a ahtp of e^iial 
fiiroB, had been baffled ia the attempt gaiaii captain EtpUnateiie mach pub- 
lic notice. Soon after thia, he went oat to the eeaat of Aa M ri ea, whete he een«d 
during tiie remainder of tUa diaaatvoua war. While on thia atatioo, he, in oem- 
pany with other three Britiah TOMda of war, caplnred the French IMgate UA^Ie 
of forty guaa, (tiveBty*£(wr poundeca, on the mion deck,) and a crew of fiOO men, 
conunnded by count da la ToiM&e. Uatetnaaldly fibr the eiqpton, the ea e my ^ 
captain eicaped to ehore with Ihe greater part of a laige ^entity of apede which 
waa ou board the frigate. Two aaoiall eadca aad two boxea, however, o£ tUe vala- 
able oonuaodity fell into the handa of the Tidera. Ahoog with the captain, there 
abo eacaped aeveral offioen of high rank, and aaMBgit theai the commander-in* 
chief .of the French army in AaMrioa. Dariag hia eenriae on the Ameiican 
coaaty eaptaia Elphlnatone had the hoboor to neoeive on beaad hia ahip aa mid- 
shipiBan, priaee William Henry, alterwarda kiag William IV. ; a diaUnetion the 
moBB flattering^ that the choiee oi the ahip and ofihser mtm made by hia royid 
higfaness hifoeelf. At Uie eloae of Ike war, when tiie aubject of our nwoMir re- 
turned to Britain, the ]^noe of Walea appointed him fo life lo be eecretwy and 
chamberlain of the principality of Walei. 

In April, 1787^ captam Klphinatnae mairied Jane, daughter of William Mer- 
cer, Esq. of Aldie, in the eoaaty of Peith, a lady of large pfoperty, by whom 
he had a deleter, afterwarda Tiaeoaateai Keith, and ^rife of eoont Flahault, 
aide-du-camp to the emperor Napoleon. In 17 86, captain Elphka t ea e waa dieaen 
to B^reaent the ihire of Stixling. The-haaakiag out of the Fveneh war hi 1793, 
opened a new field for hia Miterpriae and activity, and aoen afUr the ooomvence 
of that event he waa appointed to Ihe Roboit of aerenty-fixir guna, and aaiied 
under the command of lord Hood to the Mediterranean. The object for which 
the latter had been aent to theie aeaa waa to eadeaTenr to efibet a oe-operdlon 
irith the royaliata in Ike aouik of Fkanoe. In thia hia lerdahip ao fur eaooeeded, 
that the aectiona of Tottlon immediately procfauroed Loeia XVIi« under a pro- 
mise of protection from the British fleet, and Marseilles waa only prevented from 
taking a similar step by the approach of a republican army. Before taking pos- 
session of Toulon, which waa part of the arrangement made with the FVench by 
lord Hood, it was deemed proper to secure the forts which commanded the ahips 
in the roads, and for this duty fifteen hundred men were landed under captain 
Keith, who, after effecting this service, waa directed to assume the command of the 
whole, as governor of fort Malgue. In a few days afterwards general Carteaux 
appeared, at the head of a detachment of the nepoblican army, on the heights 
near Toulon. Captain Elphinstone, placing himself at the head of a small body 
of British and Spanish soldiers, instantly marched out to attadc him, and after 
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a gallant contoit, oonpltlaly voutod the eaemy, and captured hia artillery, am* 
munition, hofo^h and tivo itand <^ colimn. 

In tbe October ISallowing, captain Elphiaaione, with lord Mulgrave and reaiu 
adnoral Graiina, at the head of a combined £oice of Britiab, Spaniardf, and 
Neapditana, obtained another complete victory over a detachment of the French 
Bimy, coniisting of nearly SOOO men, at the heights of Fharoiv In this en- 
gigement the enemy^s lem in killed, wounded, and prifonert, waa about 1500 
men, while on the part of the allied Imrve it amounted only to eight kiiled, 
•eventy-two wounded, two miming, and foity-eight prisoners. 

These sueeesses, howerer, were insufficient to secwce tbe British in possemion 
of Toulon. The whole fosoe of the repuUioans became directed to their ex* 
pulsion ; and, finding the place no longer tenable, it waa determined, though 
not without much lehictanoe, to abandon it. In pursuance of this resolution, the 
whole of the oombined troops, to the number of 8000 men, together with soTeial 
thmimnd royalists, weiw embarked on board the British ships early in the morn- 
ing of the 8th December, without the lorn of a single man. This important service 
was superintended by captains Elphinstone^ HalUnel, and Matthews ; and it was 
prindpally owing to the care, attention, and rigorous exertions of these officers, 
and more especially of the first, that it was so well and speedily accomplished. 
Captain £lphinstone*s efikiant aerrioes on this and some of the immediately pre* 
ceding oeoasiona procured him high encomiums from both lord Hood and lieu- 
tenant-general Dundas. On his return to England, which was in the year 1794^ 
he waa imreated with the knighthood of the Bath, baring been previously pro- 
moted to the rank of reaa-admiral of the blue, and in July the same year was 
made rear-admiral of the white, and in this capacity hoisted his flag on board 
the Barfleur of ninety-eight guns, and in the year following, having sliifted his flag 
to the Monardi, he sailed with a mall squadron for tbe Gape of Good Hope, then 
in the possession of the Dutch. 

A war being about to commence between Great Britain and the Batavian r^ 
public, tbe object of admiral Elphinstone was to reduce the settlements at the 
Cape, a serrioe whiob he effiMtuidly accomplished, beudes ciq^turing a squadron 
which had been sent out for its defence. On the completion of this important 
undertaking he returned to England, now advanced to the rank of rice-admiral ; 
and the cabinet waa ao hi^y gratified with the great serrice he had rendered 
hia country by securing to it so valuable a colony as that of the Cape, that they 
conferred upon him yet further honouriL 

In 1797, he was created an Iridi peer by the title of baron Keith of Stone- 
haven-Marischal, and shortly after assumed the command of a detachment of 
the channel fleet In this year also, ho was presented by the directors of the 
East India oon^ny with a splendid sword, valued at 600 guineas^ as an ao 
knowledgment for his eminent serrioes^ In 1798, lord Keith hmsted his flag 
on board the Foudroyant, and sailed for the Mediftenanean aa second in cem^ . 
mand under the earl St Vinoent, who was already there with a large fleet 

Early in the beginning of tbe following year, be was promoted to the rank of 
rloe^dmiral of the red, and on the occaaioa of a temporary indiq^tion of earl 
St Vinoent, aasumed the entire command of tbe fleet. Heie he continued em- 
ployed in blockading the Spanish fleet till May, 1799, when he went in pursuit 
of the Brest fleet His search^ however, beii^ unsuccesiful, he returned to 
Kiyland, In Noveadber, he again sailed for the Mediterranean, to take the com- 
mand of the fleet there, and which waa now wholly resigned to him in conse- 
quenoe of the incteaauig illnem of the earl St Vincent While in this command 
lord Keith performed a seriea of important sevriees. By the judicious arrange 
ment of hia ahips, and the co-<^etation of lord Nelson, he succeeded in capturing 
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two large French ghipa proceeding to La Valettft, with troops and storei. He 
blockaded the porta of Toulon, Marseilles, Nice, and the coast of the Ririera ; 
andy co-operating with the Austrians, who were besieging Genoa, he so eflectu- 
ally cut off all supplies from the French garrison in that place by the actirity of 
his blockade, that they were compelled to surrender. In the following Septem- 
ber, the island of Malta was captured by a detachment of his fleet. The British 
cabinet baring determined to make a descent on Spain, lord Keith and Sir 
Ralph Abercromby entered the bay of Cadiz with a large fleet, having on board 
about eighteen thousand troops. Circumitances, however, occurred, which the 
admiral and general conceived warranted them in not attempting the proposed 
landing, and they accordingly withdrew without making any descent 

The grreatest and most brilliant of all lord Keith*s services, however, was yet 
to be performed ; this was the celebrated landing of Aboukir, one of the most 
splendid affairs in the annals of war ; and it was in a great measure owing to 
the promptitude and skill of the admiral alone, that this critical and perilous 
enterprise ivas so triumphantly accomplished. For this important service lord 
Keith received the thanks of both houses of parliament, and on the 5th Decem- 
ber, 1801, he was created a baron of the united kingdom, by the title*of baron 
Keith of Barheath, county of Dumbarton. He had been previously advanced to 
the rank of admiral of the blue. In the fulness of the country's gratitude for 
his services, he was also presented by the corporation of London with the free* 
dom of the city in a gold box, together with a sword of the value of one hun- 
dred guineas, and was invested by the Grand Signor with the order of the 
Crescent, which he had established to perpetuate the memory of the services ren- 
dered to the Ottoman empire by the British. 

In 1803, lord Keith was appointed commander-in-chief of all his majesty's 
ships in the north sea. In 1805, he was further advanced to the rank of rear- 
admiral of the white, and in 1 8 Id, succeeded Sir Charles Cotton as commander- 
in-chief of the channel fleet 1¥hile on this station, it was his lot to be the 
means of capturing the person of Napoleon Bonaparte, on his flight from FVance 
after the battle of Waterloa The disposition which lord Keith made of his 
ships on this occasion was such, that the distinguished fugitive, after being taken 
by captain Maitland of the Bellerophon, acknowledged escape to have been im- 
possible. His treatment of the prisoner was as noble, delicate, and humane, as 
his arrangements for seizing him had been dexterous. He acted throughout the 
whole affair with so much good sense and right feeling, that he at once gained 
the esteem and gratitude of Napoleon, and tihe approbation of the government 
which he represented. 

In 1814, lord Keith had been created a viscount; and, at the conclusion of 
the war, by the exile of Napoleon in St Helena, he retired to enjoy his well- 
eamed honours in the bosom of his family, and the society of his former friends. 
Latterly he resided constantly on his estate of TuUialkn, where he erected a 
mansion-house suited to his rank and fortune. There he also expended large 
sums in works of permanent utility, and united with constant acts of voluntary 
bounty the encouragement of industrious pursuit and useful occupation, those 
sure sources of comfort to a surrounding population. The strength of his na- 
tural understanding enabled him to derive the utmost benefit* from all that he 
had occasion to see or to contemplate. A most tenacious memory and great 
readiness enabled him to bring all his information effectually into action when 
the occasion called for it Such powers, united to a fertility of mind which is 
rarely excelled, rendered him a most distinguished character in all that regarded 
his profession. In social intercourse, his kindly nature was constantly prodomi- 
nant : he was entirely free of affectation in conversation, and he dealt out the 
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facta and anecdotes with which his memory was stored^ in a most intex«sting 
and amusing manner. Lord Keith was inyariably influenced by the kindest 
feelings for all who were connected with him, and, without solicitation on their 
party he was uniformly alive to whatever could promote their interest But this 
did not limit the extent of his usefulness to otheis ; on the contrary, being al- 
ways open to approach, he was zealous in forwarding, to the utmost of his power, 
the objects of deserving men. Accordingly, it may be safely said of him, that he 
could reckon as great a number of meritorious officers, of all ranks and descriptions, 
who had been placed in their proper stations by his efforts, as any man of his 
rank who served during the same distinguished period of bur naval history. 

His ih-st lady having died in 1789, lord Keith married, in January, 1808, 
the eldest daughter of Henry Thrale, Esq. M.P. for Southwark; of which 
union the issue was one diild, a daughter. In 1823, lord Keith was permitted 
by the king to accept the last additional honour he was to receive on earth, in 
the shape of a grand cross of the royal Sardinian order of St Maurice and St 
I^azare. He died at Tulliallan house, on the 10th of March, 1823, in the 78th 
year of his age. 

KEITH, Gborgb, Bfth earl Marischal, founder of the Marischal college of 
Aberdeen. The period of this nobleman's birth is unknown ; his father was 
Wiliiam lord Keit}i, (eldest son of the fourth earl Marischal,) a person known in 
history as having been taken prisoner into England in 1558, and released for 
a ransom of £2000. Tliis individual married Elizabeth Hay, daughter to the 
earl of Errol, by whom, at his death in 1580, he left, besides the subject of our 
memoir, three sons and four daughters.^ George succeeded his grandfather in 
the year 1581, and we find him towards the end of the year following, doing 
his duty in parliament* We are led to understand, tliat, previously to his suc- 
ceeding to tile title, he had spent some time among the seats of learning on the 
continent As with all men who have been remarkable in advanced life, it was 
recollected of him after his death, that in youth he showed an extreme desire for 
knowledge, and a facility in its acquisition. We are informed that he studied at 
the King^s college of Aberdeen,* and that at the age of eighteen he Mas an 
adept in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, and in the studies of anti- 
quities, history, and literature ; when, discontented with the scope allowed in 
his own oounbry, he resolved to study in France.* On this journey, it is said 
that he was courteously received by the Landgrave of Hesse, (the chief among 
the descendants of that celebrated tribe of ** Catti,'' from which the fabulous 
historians have traced the family of Keith,} along with the other noble youths of 
the age. While he was accumulating knowledge, he did not forget the oppor- 
tunities afforded him lA France, of perfecting himself in the kiiowledge of 
arms, and the feats of athletic jugglery then in vogue. After some time, Keith 
left France, preferring a residence in Geneva, with the illustrious Theodore 
Beza, by whom he was instructed in divinity, history, and the art of speaking. 
During his residence there, an accident of a melancholy nature happened. His 
younger brother, William, who had accompanied him on his journey, and had 
apparently, with high promise of fiTture eminence, shared in his studies, was 
killed in a tumult, during an excursion into the country. His eminent master, 

1 Douglas' Peerage, 193. 

» Act Pari, iiirto. 

' Middleton's aooeunt of the King's college of Aberdeen and of the great men there^ MS. 
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along with Gaiilter and Andrew Melville, h&f odebntad the mamory and 
talents of thb young man, Bern, in the dedication of hia ** Iconea Tiroran 
doctrina et pietate iUufltriiun,'* to king James, mentions, with much satisfaction, 
the circumstance of having been intrusted with the education of pupila so iMus- 
trious. After the death of his brother^ Keith lef^ Geneva, and visited the 
courts of Europe, where his rank and great wealth admitted his making a qoa- 
siderable figure. It is said that, even in this employment, presumed to be full of 
gayety, he was a grave and accurate student : that he indi^d in the splsndeur 
of courts more for the purpose of ac^iring historical knowledge* than of pur- 
suing pleasure, and that he travelled less ibr the purpoae of recreation and 
variety, than for the acquisition of correct knowledge of the various ceunftries ol 
the world, having seldom seen a country of which he did not show his acquain- 
tance, by embodying his knowledge in a map.' He returned to hia native 
country, after an absence of seven years. The Scottish peer who in the six- 
teenth century founded a university^ and encounged learning, mnib have been a 
man whose penetration and grasp of mind were very different from thoae of hia 
colleagues in rank, yet he appears not to have been totally exempt from the bar- 
barous habits and feelings of the day. 

On the 6th of June, 1585, we find him obtaining a remission under the 
great seal, for ** art and part" of the slaughter of his relative William Keith, 
apparent of Luduquhaim;' and in 1595, he is charged to appear before the 
king and council, as a person entertaining a deadly feud with the laird of Met 
drum.^ Soon afier his accession to the earldom» the celebrated raid of Rjiihven 
took place, a political movement, as to which it is difficult to discover his view, 
but with which his connexion seems to have somewhat displeased the king. He 
was, apparently, not present at the " raid," nor does he appear to have 
approached so hot a political atmosphere, until the king's esci^^ from Falkland 
to St Andrews, whither he repaired, apparently as a neutral pefaon ; but he if 
represented as having retired to his own home in disgust, on the king changing 
the lenient measure he had at first proposed towards the rebels.^ The earl was 
a member of that parliament which, on the 19th of October, 1583, appeorsd 
the acts of the conspirators, holding their proceedings as legal, and protecting 
their persons from punishment, by an act which was afterwards expunged frooi 
the statute book' It is not without surprise, that, after such a measure, we find 
him acting as chancellor of the assize of peers, which, with considerable par- 
tiality in its proceedings, found the earl of Gowrie guilty of treason, on account 
of his share in the raid of Ruthven.^^ It can scarcely be doubted, that in these 
proceedings he was guilty of inconsistency : it is not likely that any one attended 
a parliament held under the auspices of the conspirators, for the purpose ef 
voting against them, and it was not customary for the crown to choose assiaon 
who would acquit, while his having acted as chancellor leaves no doubt that he 
voted for a verdict of guilty ! Charity can only palliate this tergiversation, en 
the circumstance, that Gowrie had, in the interval between these events been 
guilty of additional acts of disobedience. 

After the singular proceedings on the part of James towards the oouri of 
Denmark, in attempting a negotiation of marriage with the eldest daughter of 
Frederick the IL, which terminated in that monarch (not presuming the king of 
Scotland to be serious in his proposals) marrying his daughter to the duke of 
Brunswidc ; the lover, disappointed of one daughter, was resolved to try more 
consistent plans for obtaining the other, and James propoaed to aend lord Akry, 

• Ontio Funebris ut supw * MdviUe'f Menoin, 870-74w 
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unde to the earl Marifdial, to DanaMik^ to make leriooi propotals to FViader- 
idk% leooBd daligfaler, Anm. The ttpeeitioo of the cfluacil ef Scodand, was 
•uoh aa proaiptod Altry, an old and infim itatetaMn, avene to engaging in flie 
ezeitonieni of polities, to dedine the high ofliee, and his nephew, the earl Marie- 
efaal, dumed a dedre to offidato in hia ilend. <' Now tiie earl Mariadial," lays 
Sir Jamei Melnlle in his cautioiis aMnner, *^ waa desiHHis to supply the place of 
his unde, asy lord of Altry : and Us UMJesty was content that he should be sent 
thMMr. Whevenpen I todc eecasion to represent to hia nMtjesty, that the said 
earl was very wdl qoaUfied for that em^oyment, and that he would go the 
heat e r eoatonted, if he night have in coaunisdon with him some of his own 
friends aad aoquaintanee. His majesty answered, that it was his part to choose 
his own ambassaders ; that the earl Marischal should have the first place as a 
nobleman, but," continues Sir James wilh his usual complacency, '* that he would 
repose the chief handling with the regent and council of Denmafk up<Mi me.*^^ 
It is probable that the great wealth of the eari, who was then the ridiest noUe- 
flMn in Scotland, waa a cogent reason for appointing him to superintend an 
expenNTO expedition. It was the policy of ^een £liaabeth to object to the 
proposed alliance, and the priry coundl of SeeCland showed a dispoaition to 
acoede to her wishes. In the mean time, the tradesmen of Edinbuigfa, insti* 
gated, it is sdd, by the secret inteiArence of James, todc the matter into their 
hands, threatening the privy oonndl, and denoundng Tongeance against Thirie- 
staae, Urn chancelior, whom they looked upon ts the chief agent of Elizabeth. 
James had made his resolution, and the oiri was findly despatdied to Denmark, 
along with the constable of Dundee, and krd Andrew Keith, whom he had 
requested permission to take as an aasodate. Owing to the vacillating policy 
of James, '* his. power to oondude was so Hndted, and his eonunission so slender, 
that he was compelled to send back again my lord Dingwall, either for a license 
to come home, or for a s i^de nt power to eondude.'^" DingwaH found the 
king at Aberdeen, who, as the chancellor and most part of the coundl were 
absent, waa now in a dtnation to give more am^ powen. The atorm which 
intermpted the voyage of the prinoesa la well known aa an amusing portion 
of Scottish history; hi the mean ttme^ the chamellor, who waa the deadly 
enemy of the earl Marischal, had, fvem his oppodtion to the measure, sunk in 
die fiivour of Jamas, and did not recover Ida former eatiamtion, without waSeting 
the expense of prooinfaig the handsoaie Im^aailing veiwl, in which the monarch 
mode that TOyage to Denamrk which has been considered so unaccount- 
ably inconaistent with his general character. We shall giro, in the words of 
Sir James Melville, an account of the ve^ characteristic squabbles which took 
place between the two rival peeia at the ooort of Copenhagen. ** The company 
who were with his majesty put him to great trouble to agree their continual 
jangUngs, strife, pride, and (artiafities. The eari Marischal, by reason that he 
waa an andent eari, and had been fint employed in this honounhle oommisrion, 
thought to have the firrt place next unto his mi^jesty ao long as he was there^ 
The ehanoellor, by reason of Ms oAce, would needs have the pr»-eminence. 
lliere were also contentions between him and the justic^^derk. The constable 
of Dundee and my k>rd Dingwall could not agree about place. George Hume 
did quietly shoot out William Kdth ftom his office of master of the waidrobe. 
At length they were all divided into two factions ; the one for the earl Maris- 
chal ; the other for the chancellor who was the stronger, because the king took 
his part; so fhat the cfaanoeUor triumphed.'''' Tlie mimifioence and great 
wealth of the earl, prompted him to bear, in the first instance, the expense of 
the misdon ; he could not have done aserrioe more acceptable to his sovereign, 
^ MdviUe*! Memoirs, 357. » Ibid, S58. m Ibid, 803. 
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and it appean to have fioally reinstated him in &TOur» In 1593, tlie earl 
received a parliamentary ratification of hie acts as concerned the mission, and 
was at the same time empowered to recover^ from a forfeited estate^ the expense 
lie had incurred, stated as amounting to 3156 merks.^^ Up to the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, the debt was, however, itnrecorered,*' and it is 
not probable that after that period it was erer paid. 

In 1533, the earl was one of the commissioners appointed to superintend the 
*^ new erection" or alteration in management of the King's college of Aberdeen ; 
and it is probable that the duties in which he was then engaged, prompted him, 
ten years afterwards, to perform that act of enlightened munificence, which has 
perpetuated his name as the founder of Mariscfaal college. The charter of the 
university was granted by the earl on the Snd April, 1593 ; it was approved of 
by the General Assembly of Dundee on the Sith of the same month, after having 
been submitted to the examination of a committee, and was ratified by Parlia- 
ment on tlie 2Ut of July following. The college ^vaa endowed to maintain a 
principal, three regent professors, and six bursars. By the foundation, the 
languages and sciences appointed to be taught, were, Greek, Hebrew, and 
Syrlac, natural history, geometry, geography, chronology, and astronomy. 
In opposition to the principle previously pursued, by which each professor con- 
ducted a class of students Uirough all the branches of knowledge taught in any 
university, the subjects taught in Marischal coUege.were divided among separate 
masters, each of whom adhered to his peculiar branch — an excellent regulation, 
afterwards departed from, but resumed in the middle of the eighteenth century.'^ 
Without descending to the particular benefits of this institution, the circumstance 
tliat many eminent names are connected with Mariscfaal college, and that its 
small endowments have cidtivated intellects which might have long lain unpro- 
ductive, are sufficient of themselves to speak to the honour of its noble founder. 
There are 114 bursaries connected with the collegOt of the annual valae of 
£1150. About 70 of these are open to competition. Two of them are of the 
annual value of £30 each, and are adjudged for exoellenco in mathematics to 
stttdente who have stadied that science for two sessioDS, and are held for two 
years. The bursaries range in value from £3 to £15 annually-^he smallest 
paying the full fee of the possessor for the four years daring which he remains 
at the uuivcrsity, and the larger frequently forming for a time the chief support 
of one or two individuals who would otherwise remain uneducated. They are 
carefully protected, as the rewards of talent and labour, and held by those who 
gain them as their right, independently of the authority of the officials of the 
university. The ancient bmldiogs of the university having fallen into decay, the 
foundation of a splendid new building, in the Gothio style, firom designs by Mr 
Archibald Simpson, architect, was laid, with masonic honours, by the Duke of 
Richmond, chancellor of the university, on the 18th of October, 1837. The 
builder's contract amounted to £21,420, of which sum £15,000, with interest 
thereon from 1826, was granted by government, the remainder being raised hy 
private subscription. The new buildinge were completed in 1842. Several new 
chahrs have been instituted. The average number of studente for the last twenty 
years has been — ^in art«, 100; in divinity, 120; in law, 35; in medicine, 84. 

Within the same year, when Harisohal college was founded, we find its patron 
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engaged in other worica of public utility. He granted a charter to Peterhead. 
And by the act 1593, c 48, we find him empowered to exact a toll of twenty 
pence for every last of goods entering or leaving a harbour he had attached to 
that town.^^ At the same period, the secret transactions with the court of Spain, 
of which some of the northern peers were suspected, and tlie discorery of those 
mysterious documents known by the name of '* the Spanish blanks,^' created 
alarm in the nation, and consternation at court ; and by the same act of 1593, 
the earl Marischal, as a trusty statesman, was empowered to act the part of king's 
commissioner in the shires of Kincardine, Aberdeen, and Banff, and to inquire 
into the conduct of the earls of Enrol, Huntly, Angus, and others.^ A trust of 
still higher order was reposed in the earl, in June 6th, 1609, when, by commis- 
sion under the great seal, he was appointed lord Iilgh commissioner to the par- 
liament of Scotland. 

In the year 1623, in the old age of a well-spent life, the earl felt his last 
illness come upon him, and he retired to his fortress of Dunnotter, where he is 
said to hare borne his sickness with patience and religious resignation. Dr 
Dun, one of the professors of his college, attended him as physician, and the dis- 
ease for a time yielded to medicine, but finally relapsed." The latter days of 
this great and useful man do not appear to haFO been permitted to- pass in 
domestic peace, and his death-bed was disturbed by the desertion and crime of 
an unfeeling wife. The circumstance to which we refer is one of a very singular 
nature ; and as it is impossible at this period to trace all the motives from which 
it originated, we shall state it, almost verbatim, as it occurs in the criminal re- 
cord, avoiding antiquated orthography. '*0n the 3rd of March, 1624, Dame 
Margaret Ogilvie, countess dowager of Marischal, along mtli her then husband. 
Sir Alexander Strauchane of Thometoun, knight, and Robert Strauchan, doctor 
in physic, were accused before the high court of justiciary, of the ignoble crimes 
of masterful theft and stouthrief, in having stolen from the place of Benholm, be- 
longing to the earl, certain jewels, silver plate, household stuff, gold, silver, and 
title deeds, in October, 1622, a little before the said earl's decease." Ou 
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the same day, James Keith of Benholme was cited to answer for a similar crime, { 
committed at the same time, and in the same place. The two cases ore evidently 
connected together, and the minute in the latter provides us with the foUoiving 
inventory of articles stolen, which is an evidence of the magnificence and wealth 
of the earl, and an extraordinary feature in the transaction. Of Portugal 
ducats, and other species of foreign gold, to the avail of 26,000 pounds or 
thereby ; thirty-six dozen gold buttons ; a rich jewel set with diamonds, which 
the deceased earl received as a gift when he ivas ambassador in Denmark, worth 
6,000 merks ; the queen of Denmark^s picture in gold, set about with ridi 
diamonds, estimated at 5,000 merks ; a jasper stone for stemming of blood, esti- 
mated at 500 French crowns ; a chain of '^ equall perle,'' wherein were 400 
pearls great and small ; two chains of gold, of twenty-four ounce weight ; an- 
other jewel of diamonds set in gold, worth 3,000 merks ; a great pair of brace- 
lets, all set with diamonds, price thereof 500 crowns ; the other pair of gold 
bracelets at 600 pounds the pair ; a turquois ring worth ten French crowns ; a 
diamond set in a ring, worth twenty-eight French crowns, with a number of 
other small rings set with diamonds and other rich stones in gold, worth 300 
French crowns; also 16,000 merks of silver and gold ready coined, which was 
within a green cofler ; together jvith the whole tapestry, silver-work, bedding, 
goods, gear, and plenishing within the said place. The case, as regarded the 
counteis, and Sir Alexander and Dr Strauchane, ivas postponed by a i-oyal ivar- 
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rant to the 3nd of July, from thenoe to the S7th of July^ and from thenoe to ibe 
8th of Decemher, of whidi dato no entry appearing, the lord adrocate leeinf to 
liave been prenuled with to give up the pursuit ; Keith of Benholme, who seem 
to hare occupied, or been steward of, the hoiue so strangely dilapidated, ma 
outlawed for not appearing.'^ 

The earl died at five o'clock on the morning of the fiAh day of April, 1633 
and a monument ^th a poetical inscription was erected to his memory. The 
funeral oration so frequently refexied to, was read at Marischal college on the 
30th June, 1633, by Ogston, the professor of moral philosophy ; it compares 
his death to an earthquake, and sundry other prodigies of natuie — ^heaps too 
great a load of virtues on his shoulders for mankind to bear with comfort, and 
in detailing the perfections of the dead Mecaonas, the author does not select 
those of the liying Solomon. A book of ** Tears*' was also published to his me- 
mory, chiefly c^miposed by Massy and Alexander Wedderbum.'^ The lady al- 
ready so equivocally mentioned was his second wife, a daughter of James, uxth 
lord Ogilvie : he had previously married Margaret, daughter of Alexander, fifth 
lord Hume,'' and by both he luid several children. 

KEITH, (the Honouiable) Jambs, commonly called marshal Keith, the 
younger son of William, ninth earl Marischal, and lady Mary Drummond, 
daughter to the earl of Perth, was bom in the year 1696. His aptneis for 
learning seems to have been rery considerable, since he acquired in after-life a 
reputation for letters scarcely inferior to his military renown ; a circmMtance 
which was possibly in no small degree owing to his having had the good fortune 
to receive the rudiments of his education from the celebrated bishop Keith, who 
was allied to his family by consanguinity, and who officiated as tutor to himsalf 
and his elder brother, the tenth earl MarischaL 

Mr Keith was originally designed for the law, and with the view of making it 
his profession, he was sent to Edinburgh to complete his studies. It was soon 
discovered, however, that he entertained a much stronger predilection for the 
camp than the bar ;.-he seems indeed to have been very early attached to the 
military profession. His langoage, when the subject happened at any time to 
be alluded to, was always full of martial enthudasm, even while yet a mere 
stripling. ** I have begun to study the law," he said, " in compliance with the 
desires of the countess of Marischal, (his mother,) but commend me, gentlemen, 
to stand before the mouth of a cannon for a few minutes ; this either makes a 
man in an instant, or he dies gloriously in the field of battle.'* Such was the 
spirit in which the young soldier entered on his career of fame. 

The earl Marischal, elder brother of the subject of this memoir, was one 
of those Tory noblemen who signed the proclamation of George L The 
party being disappointed in their hopes of office under the new dynasty, he re* 
turned in a state of high irritation to Scotland, and at York met his brother 
James, who was on his way to London for the purpose of asking a oommissiim in 
the army. The two young men returned home together, burning with resent- 
ment, and on the commencement of the insurrection of 1715, they were incited 
at once by their own feelings, and by the advice of their moUier, who was a ca* 
thollc, to declare for the Pretender. The meeting held by the earl of Mar, (who 
was their cousin J under the semblance of a hunting match, was attended by the 
two brothers, and they continued, throughout the remainder of the campaign, 

« PJicBlm'fl Crim. Trials, ill. 60B. , . . 

n ** Loehrimn Aeademia MarischaUanaB sub obitum Mecsenatis et Fundatons sai, mu- 
nlficentissfmi, nobiliasimi et iUustrissimi, Georgii Comitis Marischalli, Domini de Keith et 
Altre, &c"— ^Acrrf. Rabatit 1683. 

*t Douglas* Peerage. 
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to act a bold and con^icuoufl part under that unfortunate leader. The imme- 
diate subject of thia memoir ia said to haye manifested a degree of resolution and 
conduct which attracted much attention, and inspired hopes of his future fortune. 
On the final dispersion of the rebel army at Ruthven in Badenoch, they had no 
resource but to make the best of their way to a foreign knd, where they might 
be safe from the consequences of their enterprise. They proceeded, in company 
with many other Lowland gentlemen, to the Western Isles, where they designed to 
wait till a vessel could be procured to convey them to France. While in the isles, 
where they were detained nearly a month, the fugitives were frequently alarmed 
by reports of their retreat having been discovered, and thai an armament had 
been despatched in quest of them; and on one occasion they were informed that 
three frigates, with two battalions of foot on board, were within ten miles of 
them. They, however, were not molested. On the 30th of April, a ship which 
had been despatched from France for the purpose, arrived at the island on which 
they were concealed. Losing no time, they, along with about a hundred com- 
panions in misfortune, embarked on board of this vessel, and arrived in safety 
at St Paul de Leon in Brittany, on the 13th of May, 17 16. On their arrival 
at this port, the greater part of them proceeded immediately to wait upon the 
Pretender, who was then at Avignon ; the others, amongst whom was Keith, 
went straight to Paris, where the latter had at that time several relatione resid* 
ing. On reaching Paris, Keith waited upon the queen-mother, by whom he 
was most graciously received, and who, amongst otlier flattering things, said, 
that she had heard of his good services in her son's cause, and that neither of 
them should ever forget it. Keith now pn^posed to the queen-mother to visit 
the king, by which he meant the Pretender, and asked her permission to do so. 
She, however, dissuaded him from taking this step, saying that he was yet hut 
yomig, and had better remain in Paris and recommence his studies, and con* 
eluded by proposing to bear the charge of his future education. N<»twithstand< 
ing this flattering reception, a whole month elapsed before Keith heard any 
thing further from the queen-mother, and, in the mean time, he was reduced to 
great straits for want of money, living principally by selling hone furniture, 
which military officers were at this period in the habit of carrying about with 
them, and which, being sometimes richly omaoiented with silver, was a very 
valuable article. There were many friends of himself and his family in Paris, 
who would readily have aflorded him any pecuniary assistance he might have 
required, but, as he himself says, in a MS. memoir of his life, written with his 
own hand, to which we have access, " I was then either so bashful or so vain, 
thai I would not own the want I was in." Hie wants, however, of this kind 
were soon amply provided for, and from various unlocked for sources. The 
queen-mother at length sent him 1000 liwes, and much about the same time a 
Parisian banker waited upon him, and informed him that he had instructions 
from Scotland to supply him with money, and an order from king James to pay 
him 300 crowns a-year, with an apology for the smallneas of the sum, as it was 
all thai his (the king's) circumstances enabled him to da Relieved now from 
his pecuniary difficulties, he betook himself to study, to which he devoted the 
whole i]i the remaining part of the year 1716, and a great part of the following 
year. Previous to this, and while pursuing his studies, he received a commission 
aa colonel of hoise in the service of the king of Sweden, who enterUined a de- 
sign of making a desoeni on Seothmd in fiivour of king James. The project, 
however, was discovered long before ii could be carried into eiiecution, and thus 
both the intended inwision and Keith's oommimion fell to the ground. Another 
opportunity, although equally fruitless in its results, presented itself to the young 
loUier, bow in hia twentieth year, of pushing his fortune with his sword* This 
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was th« appearance in Paria of Peter the fint, emperor of Riuna. Keith made 
every eflbrt to obtain admiMion into the lerrioe of that potentate^ but without 
etfecC, he himaelf suppoiei on account of his not having employed the proper 
means. In the following year, 1718, learning that there was an inten- 
tion on the part of Spain, similar to that which had been entertained by tho 
king of Sweden, vi&y to attempt the restoration of king James by inrad- 
ing Scotland — ^Keith and his brother the earl Marischal set out for Madrid, 
with the view of offering their services in the proposed expedition. These 
weie readily accepted, and the two brothers, after repeated interviews itith car- 
dinal Alberoni, then prime minister of Spain, were furnished with instruc- 
tions regarding the intended descent, and with means to carry that pert of it 
which was intrusted to tiiem into execution. By previous appointment, Keith 
and his brother the earl Marischal were met at Havre de Grace, the point at 
which they had fixed to embark for Scotland, by several of the Scottish leaders 
in the rising of 1715, who were still lurking about France. All of them hav- 
ing been advised of the undertaking, were furnished with commissions from the 
king of Spain, to apply equally to the Spanish forces which were to be sent after 
them, and to those which they should raise in the country. 

The co-operation in this enterprise which they were led to expect was tlie 
landing in England of the duke of Ormond with an army, which it was proposed 
should immediately take place. Two frigates, with Spanish troops on board, were 
also to follow them within a day or two, to land with them in Scotland, and 
enable them to commence their operations in that kingdom. On the 19th of 
March, the expatriated chiefs embarked on board a small vessel of about twenty- 
five tons, and after encountering some stormy weather and running great risk 
from some English ships of war which they fell in with, they reached the island of 
Lewis on the 4th of Aprii. They were soon afterwards joined by the two 
frigates, and a debarkation on the main land was immediately determined upon. 
In the expectation of being joined by large bodies of Highlanders, they pro- 
posed to march forward to Inverness, from which they hoped to drive out the 
small force by which it was garrisoned. 

The whole enterprise, however, hurried on to a disastrous conclusion. The 
duke of Ormond's fleet was dispersed : the Highlanders refused to embark in the 
desperate undertaking ; a very few only joining the invaders, and these showing 
little enthusiasm iu tlie cause : and to complete their ruin, they were attacked 
and defeated by a body of troops which had been despatched to arrest their pro- 
gress. They were, however, not so completely routed but that they were enabled 
to retire in partial order to the summit of some high grounds in the vicinity 
of the scene of action. Here a council of war was held during the night, in 
which it was resolved that the Spaniards should on the next day surrender them- 
selves prisonen of war, that the HighUnden should disperse, and that the of- 
ficen should each seek his safety in the best way he could. 

Thus Keith found himself placed in exactly the same desperate cirt^mstances in 
which he was after the rising of 1716, — an outlawed fugitive, without means and 
without a home. Ailer lurking some months In the Highlands, during the greater 
part of which, to add to his misfortunes, he was in bad health, he found his way 
to Peterhead, where he embarked for Holland, whither his brother had gone 
before him. Being here joined by the latter, they both proceeded to the Hague, 
and sometime afterwards to. Madrid. Here Keith's pecuniary difficulties be- 
came as pressing and infinitely more desperate than they were in Paris on his 
arrival tliere in 1716. " I was now," he says, " as the French have it, au pU 
de la letire sur U pave. 1 knew nobody and was known to none, and had not 
my good fortune brought rear-admiral Cemmoek to Madrid, whom I had known 
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formerly in Paria, I don't know what would liare become of me ; he immediate- 
ly offered me his home and his table, both which I was glad to accept of." 
Thus shifting, together with the aid of some arrears of pay which he received 
from the king of Spain^ he remained the greater part of the year 1720, and, 
with the exception of some short absences, all the year 1731, at Madrid. He 
then remoTed to Parb, where he lived for the next three or four years, receiv- 
ing the pay of a Spanish colonel, but without being attached to any regiment 
At the end of this period Keith again returned to Spain, and was employed in 
active service up to the year 1738. Thinking himself, however, rather over- 
looked, he in this year addressed a letter to the king, soliciting his patronage, 
and requesting that he might be appointed to the command of the first Irish 
regiment which should become vacant The answer of his majesty to tliis ap- 
plication was, that so soon as he knew that he ivas a Roman catholic he should 
not only have what he asked, but that his future fortunes should be cared for. 
Finding all hopes of promotion in the Spanish service thus cut off on account of 
his religious belief, Keith solicited a recommendation from his Spanish majesty 
to the court of Russia, where he now determined to try his fortunes. The re- 
commendation which he sought was at once granted, and forwarded to the em- 
peror of Russia, who soon after intimated to him his admission into his service 
as a major-general. On Keith's leaving Madrid for Moscow, the king of Spain 
presented him with a douceur of 1000 croi^ns, and soon after his arrival in 
Russia he was promoted to the command of a regiment of guards, an appoint- 
ment of great trust, and which had hitherto been bestowed on none but especial 
favourites of the sovereign. He was further named one of three inspectors ot 
army details, and awarded as his department the frontier of Asia, with the 
country on both sides of the Volga and Don, together with part of the frontier 
of Poland. About this time one of his early instructors, a Mr Morton, hearing 
of his good fortune, wrote to him a letter of congratulation on his prosperity. 
The general's reply partook of his nature ; it was kind and unaffected. '' I am 
a true Scotsman indeed," he said amongst other obliging things, ** wise behind 
the hand ; for had 1 been more careful to imbibe the excellent instructions 1 re- 
ceived under your inspection, I had still made a better figure in the world.** 
Hitherto the general, though he had proven himself at once a zealous and an 
able officer in the discharge of his military duties, had had no opportunity of 
exhibiting his talents for active warfare. Such an opportunity, however, at 
length o^red. On the death of the king of Poland, that unhappy kingdom 
was entered by a Russian army to overawe, or rather control the election of a 
new king. On this occasion Uie general was despatched into Poland with six 
battalions of foot, 600 dragoons, and 4000 Cossacks. While on this service he 
was ordered by the commander-in-chief, prince Schahofskoi, to ravage the coun- 
try. With a feeling of humanity and in a spirit of honour which reflects mudi 
credit on his character, both as a soldier and a man, he endeavoured to evade 
the painful, and as he felt it, dishonourable duty. Finding that no dictates of 
humanity would weigh with the commander-in-chief, he tried the eflecis of in- 
terested considerations ; representing to him, that if the system of devastation 
was continued, not only would the inhabitants, but the Russian army also be re- 
duced to a state of absolute starvation. This had Uie desired effect The 
general was immediately ordered to desist firom further spoliation. During the 
whole of this wr.r the general conducted himself with a degree of judgment and 
gallantry, and in short, discovered throughout such a possession of the best and 
most valuable qualities of the soldier, as now ranked him indisputably amongst 
the first captains of the age. He \nm severely wounded in the knee in this 
senice at Ocrakow. The injury was of so serious a nature that the Russian 
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surgeoDM recommended thai the wouaded lunb ihouid b« amputatod, and Ifaa 
general at once gave hie cooMnt to the oftratien being perfonaad. Bat his 
brother, who had gone to Tiait him on thia oecaaiony would noi Ikten to the pro- 
poul. '' I hope," he laid, '' JanMa haa yet aMwe to do widi thai leg, aad I 
will not part with it ao eaaily, at laait not until I hava the bait adnce la 
Europe." In the apirit of brotherly aflSMtlon vhich ttkM^ eacpreaiioaa beepeak, 
he immediately removed the general to Fariai to proousa the advice of the 
aurgical akill of that city, and the reault waa highly iavouiablek The Fianch 
lurgeona, doing what thoM of Buaua had neglacted, laid open the general's 
knee, and extracted lome pieoaa of doth which had been driven into the 
wound by the shot, and had all along ptavented that cure iihidi waa bow aoon 
effected. 

The military fame of general Keith waa nowapiaad otar all £urope, and had 
attracted in a particuhir manner the notice of the warlike Fiadariok of Pnuaia, 
who lost no time in inviting him into hia aerrice, ofiering him the rank of a 
field marshal and the govemoish^ of Berlin, with ample BMaas to support tha 
dignity of these situations. These ofieia were too tempting to be refiised. The 
general accepted them, and immediately prooeeded to the FnoHaa oonrt Uia 
affable manners and military genius aoon won him the peBMmal aatoem of hia 
new master, who not only admitted but invited him to the most £uniliar inter- 
course, travelled with him throughout his own dominions and thoaa of the neigh- 
bouring states, and acknowledged him aa an adviaer in mattecs of military business, 
and as his companion in hia houn of zelazation. For some time after hia ar- 
rival in Prussia the manhal enjoyed a vespito from military service, Frederick 
happening then to be, we cannot say at peace, but not at actual war with any 
of Uie European powen. Thia leiaure he devoted to literary pursuita, entering 
into and maintaining a correspondence with some of the most eminent politidaas 
and philosophers of the day, all of whom bear testimony to tha great talent and 
ability with which he discussed the varioua aubjecta on which he wrote, and not 
the smallest portion of their praise was bestowed upon the elegance and felicity 
of language which his correspondence exhibited. 

Frederick's, however, was not a service in which much repose of this kind 
could be expected. He, of whom it is said, that he looked upon peace only aa 
a preparation for war, waa not likely either to remain long idle himself, or to 
permit such a man as marshal Keith to be so» 

The outrageous conduct of Frederick in repeated inatanoes had long given 
great umbrage to many of the European powers, but none of them had dared to 
come to open hcetilities with him. At length, however, they fell upon the plan 
of combining their eflbrts for the chastisement of the warlike m^wpi-**!*^ whom 
none of them would venture to ftce singly. 

Austria, Russia, Gennany, and France, all took the field against tha Prussian 
monarch. During the vicissitudes and operations which ensued, in attacking at 
one time and resisting at another, the various efibrts of his numerous enemies, 
Frederick intrusted the most important, next to those which he himself asaumed, 
to marshal Keith, whose military talents and sound judgment he found during 
the arduous struggle which followed, had not been over-rated. When summoned 
by the prince of Saxe-Hildburg to surrender Leipsic, which Frederick had left 
him to defend with 8000 men, the gallant soldier, then upwards of 60 years of 
age, replied to the messenger, ** Let your master know that I am by birth a 
Scotsman, by inclination as well as duty, a Prussian, and shall defend the town 
in such a manner that neither the country which gave me birth nor that which 
has adopted me shall be ashamed of me. The king my master has ordered me 
to defend it to the last extremity, and he shall be obeyed." Early on the 
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following momiDg, the manha] smmnoiied the magiftntei of the town together, 
told Uiem of the ooromimication which he had from the enemy, and adrised them 
to wait upon the prince, and beg of him, for their own sakes and that of the 
inhabitants in general, to refrain from proceeding to extremities against the 
city ; ** for," said he, witli a tact which showed the consummate soldier, ** if he 
proceeds in this resolution, I will myself begin to set fire to the suburbs, and 
if that be not suffident to oblige the enemy to desist from his enterprise, I 
will go farther, and not spare eren the city itself;^ and with many expressions 
of reluctance to hare recourse to such dreadful measures, to which he said neces- 
sity alone could compel him, he dismissed the terrified citizens, who instantly 
despatched a deputation to wait upon the prince. All, however, they could ob- 
tain from the latter was a modification of the terms of the original summons. 
Another ivas sent, in which the Prussians were ofl^red the liberty of marching 
out of the town without molestation. This summons marshal Keith rejected 
with the same determination as the former, to the great proTocation of the 
prince, who, in his resentment at the tone of defiance assumed by the Prussian 
commander, declared that if the latter carri^ his threat into execution regard- 
ing the burning of the town, he would lay Bef^lin or Potsdam in ashes. The 
extremities which were thus threatened on both sides were, however, prevented 
by the approach of the Prunian monarch, who arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Leipsic with a large force, and averted the destruction of the city by bringing 
on the celebrated battle of Rosbach, in which he was completely rictorious. 
Soon after this, marshal Keith marched into Bohemia with an army, and laid that 
kingdom under contribution, having preriously dislodged the Austrians from the 
mountains of Saxony, where they had been strongly posted. The brilliant 
career, however, of this soldier of fortune was now about to dose for ever ; the 
death which became him awaited him, and was dose at hand. 

Frederick had taken up a position in the rillage of Hochkirchen, which he 
was particularly desirous of retaining, and which the enemy were equally desir- 
ous of possessing. The consequence was, that this point was attacked during the 
night following its first occupation. On the fiist alarm of the enemy's motions, 
marshal Keith mounted his horse, and hastily collecting what troops were in his 
immediate neighbourhood, marched towards the village. On arriving there he 
found it already in the hands of the enemy. Charging, however, at the head of 
his troops, he drove them from the position. Fresh bodies of the enemy came up, 
and tlie marshal was in turn forced to retire. Again he returned to the com- 
bat, leading on his men, and dieerlng them as be advanced ; and again he 
cleared the rillage of the enemy. Determined on possession of the position, 
the latter once more returned with increased numbers, until latterly the whole 
flower of the Austrian army were concentrated on this sanguinary spot, defended 
by a handful of Prussians. At eight o'dock in the morning, and while the 
combat was yet at the hottest, although it had now lasted several hours, the 
marshal received a severe and dangerous wound. He refused, however, to quit 
the field, but continued to conduct the desperate encounter with unabated en- 
thusiasm and gallantry. At nine o'dock, an hour after he had received his first 
wound, a second shot passed through his breast, and instantly stretched him 
lifeless on the ground. His body was stripped by the Austrians, who had now 
driven the Prussians firom the field, and was thus left exposed until it was re- 
cognized by count Lasd, who had been one of his pupils in the art of war. 
That nobleman immediately gave orders for its interment'; but this baring been 
done with little reverence, it was shortly afterwards taken up by the curate of 
Hochkirchen, and again committed to the earth, with every mark of decency 
and respect. The remains of the marshal were, by the spedal orders of the 
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king, finally reraoved to Berlin, and buried there with all the honours ifhioh m 
nation and a great monarch could pay to splendid talent and great moral 
worth. 

If any thing were wanting to complete the illustrioua character of this great 
man, it is to be found in the circumstance of his death having been nearly as 
much lamented by the Austrians, then the enemies of Prussia, as by the Prus- 
sians tliemselres. His humanity was ever on the alert to protect even those 
against whom he fought from any unnecessary violence, and the Austrians had, 
in a thousand instances, been indebted to this ennobling trait in a character 
admirably calculated in all its parts to gain the esteem and admiiation of msn- 
kind. Marshal Keith died in the sizty-third year of his age. He was never 
married, but to whatever chance this was owing, it does not appear to have pro- 
ceeded from any want of susceptibility, for, while in Paris in 1718, on being 
first urged by some of his friends to offer his services to the court of Spain, 
which he was then informed meditated some designs on Sicily, he says, " But 
I was then too much in love to think of quitting Paris, and, although my friends 
forced me to take some steps towards it, yet I managed it so slowly, that I set 
out only in the end of that year ; and had not my mistress and I quarreled, and 
that other affairs came to concern me more than the conquest of Sicily did, ifs 
probable I had lost many years of my time to very little purpose — so much \>as 
I taken up with my passion.** Of the final result of this attachment we are not 
informed ; but it does not appear that he ever formed 'another. 

Some years after his death, a monument was erected in the church-yard of 
Hochkirdien to the memory of the marshal, by his relative Sir Robert Mur- 
ray Keith. It bore the following inscription, composed by the celebrated 
Metastasio : 

Jaoobo Keith, 

GulieUni Comitis MaresoeUi Hered. 

Rcgni SootlaB, 

Et Maria Drummond, Flllo, 

Frederid Boniswrum Regis 

Summo Exerdtus Pnefecto; 

Viro 

Antiquls Moribus et Militari Yirtute doro, 

Qui. 

Dum in pnelio non procul hinc, 

Indinatam suorum adem 

Mente, Manu, Yocc, et Ezempio 

Restituebat, 

Pugnans ut Heroes deoet, 

Oocubult, 
Anno 1758, Mense Oct 

Tlie earl Marischal, elder brother of marshal Keith, also deserves some notice 
in the present work, as an enlightened and distinguished man. Attainted for 
his share in the insurrection of 1715, his fate continued for some time identi- 
fied with that of his younger brother; till, in 1750, he was appointed by 
Frederick II. of Prussia as ambassador extraordinary to the court of France. 
He afterwards served the same sovereign as ambassador to the court of Spain, 
and in Ms capacity had an opportunily of reconciling himself to his native 
court Having discovered the secret of the family compact, by which the dif« 
ferent princes of the house of Bourbon had bound themselves to assist each other, 
he communicated that important intelligence through Mr Pitt, to the British 
government, to whom it was of the highest importance. TIic consequence wns 
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II pardon extended by the king to ear] Maariaohal, and an act of parliament to 
enable him to inherit property in Great Britain. 

After this happy erent, he proceeded to London, and was introduced to the 
king (George II.) who received him very gradously. It afterwards was dis- 
covered thaty by this movement, he escaped a very considerable danger, for 
within thirty-ux hours of his departore from Madrid, notice was received by that 
court of the communication he bad made. The reconciliation of the earl to the 
house of Brunswick appears to have given great oflence to the relics of the 
Jacob! to party, who, it is needless to mention, still retained all their pristine 
antipathy to that family. Among the papen of bishop Forbes of Leith, is an 
anecdote to the following eflfect : " It had been a constant practice in the parish 
of Langside in Aberdeenshire, to have bonfires, and even to ring the parish 
bell, on the 3nd of April, O.S., the birth-day of earl Marischal. On Thunday, 
the 1 3th February, being a general fast throughout Scotland, when the bellman 
was ringing the first bell, the news came to Langside, containing the accounts 
of the earl Marischal having taken the oaths at London ; and at that very in- 
stant, the said bell rent from the top downwards, and then across near the 
mouth, and that soon after the bell had begun to ring. 

" A gentleman," continues this^curious memorial, " walking in his garden, 
about a quarter of a mile from the church of Langside, asked a man passing 
by, what the matter was with the bell, in stopping so suddenly. The answer 
being that she was rent, * WeU,' said the gentleman, ' do you know what the bell 
says by that?— -even, the deil a cheep mair tall I speak for you, earl Mari- 
schal !'"» 

The earl resided in Britain for several yean, purchased back some of his 
family property, and intended finally to settle for the remainder of his life in 
Scotland. The king of Prussia, however, pressed him so warmly to retom to 
his dominions — saying, in one of his letters, '' if I had a fleet, I would come 
and carry you off by force," — that he once more became an exile from his na- 
tive land. He spent the rest of his life in Prussia, in the most intimate terms 
of friendship with its extraordinary monarch, and the enjoyment of every plea- 
sure that a cultivated mind and a virtuous course of life can secure for mortala 
Frederick had discovered that the earl was sincerely attached to his person, and 
he therefore bestowed upon him in return more of his own friendship than was 
ever experienced by any other individual. The earl was also the friend and 
correspondent of Hume, and other literary men of his own country, besides the 
European literati in general. He died at Potsdam, May 98, 1778, in the 86ih 
year of his age, — ^two days before Voltaire, who had nearly attained the same 
age, expired at Paris. An '^ Eloge de My-lord Marischal," by the celebrated 
D'Alembert, was published at Berlin in 1779. 

KEITH, RoBKRT, commonly called bishop Keith, an eminent scholar and anti- 
quary ,'^ was bom at Uras in Kincardineshire, February 7, 1G81. He \^-as named 
i Robert after the viscount of Arbuthnot, who had been suckled by his mother. 
1 1 His father, Alexander Keith, haring died while he was only two years of age, 
'• , the care of his education devolved upon bis mother, a most exemplary woman, 
I who spared no pains and no expense within the reach of a very limited income, 
' ' to inculcate those lessons of rirtue and religion, and that knowledge of letters 
1 1 which afterwards procured her son so much honourable distinction. 
j I The bishop seems to have entertained, daring his whole life, a deep sense of 
1 1 the obligations under which he lay to this amiable parent, and to have taken 
great pleasure in expressing it. Though in but indiiflerent drcumstances in the 

1 The worthy bishop gires this anecdote as one related at his table by the celebrated Mr 
John Skinner, episcopal minister at Langside. 
111. r r— «q 
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oarly period of hit life, lie unm yet doeely related to one of the most ancient 
and noble iamiiiet in the kingdom, being lineally descended from Alexander, 
the yoongest son of William, third earl Marischal. 

When he bad attained the age of seren years, his mother remored with him 
to Aberdeen, where he obtain^ the earlier part of his education. In 1703, he 
procured the situation of tutor to the young lord Keith and his brother, and in 
this employment he remained till 1710, when he was admitted to the order of 
deacons in the Scottish episcopal church, by Haliburton, (titular) bishop of 
Aberdeen ; and in NfoTember following became domestic chaplain to* Charles, 
earl of Errol, and his mother, the countess. Two years after, he accompanied 
his lordship to the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, and had thus an opportunity of 
Tisiting some of the most celebrated towns and cities on the continent Leaving 
the eari at Aix-la-Ghapelle, he returned to England and landed at Dover, wheiv 
he was compelled to remain for several months, in consequence of a severe illness, 
broaght on by exposure during a violent storm which he had encountered in cross- 
ing the channel. On recovering sufficiently to enable him to undergo the fatigue 
of travelling, he set out for Edinburgh, lAiere he arrived in February, 1713. 
He was shortly after this invited by a congregation of Scottish episcopidians in 
that city, to become their minister, and was accordingly raised to the priesthood 
by bishop Haliburton, on the S 6th May, in the year just named. His talents 
and learning had already attracted some notice, and had procured for him a 
considerable degree of influence in the church to which he belonged, and of 
which he was always a steady, sealous, but rational supporter ; for, although 
firmly attadied to the faith in which he was educated, he was yet extremely 
liberal and tolerant in his religious sentiments. In June, 1737, he was raised 
to the episcopate, and was consecrated in Edinburgh by bishops Miller, Rattray, 
and Gadderar. He was, at the same time, intrusted with the superintendence 
of the district of Caithness, Orkney, and the Isles, and in 1733, was preferred 
to that of Fife. 

For upwards of twenty yean after this period, bishop Keith continued to 
exercise his duties in Edinburgh, filling a respectable, if not a dignified place in 
society, and employing his leisure, it would appear, chiefly in the compilation of 
those historical worics which have transmitted his name to posterity. In a manu- 
acript memoir by Mr Murray of Broughton, secretary to prince Charles Stuart — 
which the present writer has perused — it is clearly signified that, previous to 
the insurrection of 1746, the bishop corresponded on subjects relating to his 
depressed and sufi'ering communion, with the court of the Pretender, and that 
the latter personage, as the supposed head of a supposed church, gave the con^i 
dt* elite neoesmry for the election of individuals to exercise the episcopal office. 

The first historical work published by the bishop, appeared in 1734, in a 
folio form, under the title of a '' History of the Affiiizs of Church and State in 
Soolland, from the beginning of the Reformation in the reign of James V., to 
the retreat of queen Mary into England. ** Though tinged here and there with 
high-ohurdi prejudiees, the original narrative is a useful, and, upon the whole, 
a candid reccwd of a very controverted part of our history ; while the state docu- 
ments quoted in the body of the woik and at its dose, have proved of incalcula- 
ble service to every later writer upon the same subject The list of subscriben 
prefixed to this woik is highly curious, as being an almost complete muster-roll 
of the JaoeMe nobility and gentry of the period : among the rest is the fionous 
Reb Roy. In 1755, the bishop published his well-knovm ** Catalogue of Scot- 
tish Bishops,'* which hsi also been a mine of valuable knowledge to later writen. 
The latter yeaxa of this venerable person appear to have been spent at a viUa 
called Bonnyhaugh, on the banks of the water of Leith, which belonged to 
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biniMlC^ H«re he died <m the 80th of January, 1757, in the aefenty-iixth year 
of hit age^ He woa buried in the Ganongate churcb-yard, a few feet from the 
wall on the western aide, where a phun tombstone, inacribed simply with his 
name, has reoently been erected. 

Besides his eminent qualificafciona as an historian and antiquary, the subject 
of this notice posnssed those of an acute and pain»4aking genealogist, a 
study to which he was probably directed by the high ndue which he always 
attached to the dignity of his own descent, and which he was at mudi pains 
to establish. An instance of his tenacity in thb particular, and of his pecu* 
liar talent for genealogical research, was exhibited in a dispute into which he 
entered with Mr Keith of Ravelstone, on the subject of the comparattTe prox- 
imity of thehraevefal fiunilies to Uie house of Uie earls MarischaL 

On.that occasion he printed a '^ Vindication of Mr Robert Keith, and of his 
young grand-nephew Alexander Keith, from Uie unfriendly representation of 
BIr Alexander Keith, jan. of' Ravelston*'' In thia rindication he not only suc- 
ceeded in establislung his superior claims to the paiticnlar honour in dispute, 
but showed that he was also related to the dukes of Douglas and Hamilton. 
His reason for being at so ranch pains in rindicating the nobility of his descent, 
is thus spoken of in the document above alluded to : ** For although he him- 
himself, (he speaks in the third person,) now in the dose of the sofentieth year 
of his age, and baring only one daughter, might be pretty indifferent abont any 
thing of this nature, yet he suspects his young grand-nephews, (for there are no 
less than three of them, Alexander, Robert, and John,) when they came of age, 
miglit reproach the memory of their undo, and justly perhaps, for his not endea^ 
▼ouring to set their birth at right against so flagnnt an attadc, seeing the one 
was capable, and the others might not hare the same means of knowing, or the 
same abUities to perform it" 

The good bishop seems to have been no hoarder of money, for at his death he 
left only £450, while his colleagne and assistant, died worth £3000. 

KENNEDY, Jamxs, bbhop of St Andrews, was the younger of the two sons 
of James Kennedy of Dunure, and his wife, the countess of Angus, daughter of 
Robert III. king of Scotland. He was bom about the year 1405 or 1406. 
The earlier part of his education he received at home, under the eye of his mo- 
ther, and was afterwards, agreeably to the practice of the times, sent abroad to 
complete it Being early destined to the church, the only road to preferment at 
that period, and the only profession, besides, worthy his dignified descent, he 
devoted himself to the study particularly of theology and the canon hw ; but, be- 
sides his acquirements in these departments of knowledge, he made a singular pro- 
ficiency in the languages and other branches of learning, and was altogether 
looked upon as by far the most accomplished prelate of his day. 

On his entering into holy orders, he was preferred (1437) by his uncle James 
I. to the see of Dunkeld. The good bishop was no sooner installed in his office 
than he set assiduously to work to reform abuses in the church, and to compel 
his vicars and parsons to a faithful discharge of their duties. He enjoined them 
to remain in their parishes, and to instruct their parishioners in the knowledge 
of religion, to preach to them regularly, and to visit, comfort, and encourage the 
sick. He himself risited all the churdies within his diocese four times every 
year, preaching in each of them as he went along. On these occasions he never 
failed to inquire of the people if they were duly instructed by their pastors ; 
if they had no complaints against them; whether their poor were properly 
cared for ; and if their youth were brought up in the fear of God. Such were 
the pious labours of this excellent roan at tlie outset of his career, and he never 
deviated from them during the whole of a long and active after-life. Finding 
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liii own authority intuflideiit to eiiAble him to aocomplkh all the good which he 
was desiroiia of doing, in reforming the abuaea which had crept into the chutdi, 
he went over to Florence to procure additional powers for thia purpose from the 
pope, Eugenius IV. On this occasion his holiness, 9m a mark of his esteem for 
the worthy prelate, bestowed upon him the eommendam of the abbacy of Leone. 

On the death of Wardlaw, bishop of St Andrews, an event which happened on 
6th April, 1440, Kennedy was chosen as his successor in that see; and to thia 
new and more important cWge, he brought all that activity and anxiety to do 
good which had distinguished him while he filled the bishopric of Dunkeld. He 
continued his eflbrts to reform the manners and practice of Uie clergy, and in 
1446, set out on a second journey to Italy/ to consult with and obtain the co-op- 
eration of tlie pope in his work of reformation. On this oocaaion he wns accom- 
panied by a train of thirty penons ; for though moderate and tempeiate in all hia 
pursuits and enjoyments, he was yet of an exceedingly liberal and generous die- 
position, and a scrupulous maintainer of the dignity of the sacred office which 
he held, and he had sufficient penetration to disoover how mudi of this, as of all 
human dignities, depends upon extrinsic aids. His dislike of turbulence and 
anarchy, and his constant efforts to reconcile differences where they existed, and 
to discountenance oppression, and to restrain illegal power, rendered him pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to the house of Douglaa, which, during the minority of James 
IL, had nearly accomplished the total overthrow of the hereditary royalty of 
Scotland. In revenge of the part he took in restraining the power of that 
ambitious family, his lands weze plundered by the earl of Crawford and Alexan- 
der Ogilvie of Inveraritie, at the inatigation of the earl of Douglas, who had 
farUier instructed them to seize, if possible, the person of the bishop, and to put 
him in irons. This fate he avoided by confining himself to his caatle, the only 
mode of resistance which he thought consistent with his sacred character as a 
minister of religion. He was, however, eventually the means of reducing the 
power of Uie Douglases within limits more consistent with the peace and safety 
of the kingdom. James IL, almost driven firom his throne by the increasing 
insolence and influence of the chief of that house, went in despair to St Andrews, 
to seek the counsel and advice of its able and amiable bishop. On the prince 
and prelate meeting, the former laid before him the desperate situation to which 
the growing power and daring effirontery of the earl of Douglas had reduced 
him. He informed him that he had learned that Douglaa was mustering a lai^ge 
army either to dethrone him or drive him from the country ; that he knew no 
means of resisting him, and was utterly at a loss what steps to take in this emer- 
gency. ** Sir," replied the bishop, perceiving that the disoonsokte king was 
exhauated with &tigue aa well aa depressed in spirits, ** I entreat your grace to 
partake, in the mean time, of some refreshment, and while ye do so, I will pass 
into my chamber and pray to God for you and the commonwealth of this realm.'* 

On retiring, as he had proposed, the good bishop fervently implored the 
interference of the Almighty in behalf of the unhappy prince, who, friendless 
and distracted, had sought his counsel and advice; and when the king had 
finished his repast, he came forth, and taking him by the hand, led him into the 
apartment in whidi he himself had been praying, aud there they both knelt 
down and besought the guidance and assistance of Him who directs all things, — 
a scene than which it would not probably be easy to conceive anything more 
striking or interesting. 

When they had concluded their devotions, the bishop proceeded to point out to 

the king such a mode of procedure as. he deemed the most suitable to the circum- 

^ stances. He advised the monarch immediately to issue proclamations, calling 

upon his subjects in the north to muster around his standard, which he afterwards 
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erected at Si Aiidraws, and still more ^risely, and aa the iisue ahowed, with a stlU 
better eifect, propofed his offering pardon to all who, hanng previously attached 
themselTcs to the earl of Douglas, would now abandon his cause, and aid that of 
the king. The consequence was, that James soon found himself at the head of 
forty thousand men. The final muster took pbice at Stirling, and a battle, which 
was to decide whether a Douglas or a Stuart was to be king of Scotland, appeared 
to be at hand ; for the former irith an equal force was at that moment encamped 
on the south side of the Carron. But, while in the very act of advancing with 
his army to encounter the forces of the king, Douglaa detected the eftects of the 
amnesty proclaimed by James by the advice of the bishop of St Andrewi. A 
spirit of disaflection and indications of doubt and wavering appeared in his 
ranks. Alarmed by these symptoms, he marched his army back to their encamp- 
ment, hoping to restore their confidence in him by the following day, when be 
proposed again to march forth against the enemy. The result, however, was 
directly the reverse of what he had anticipated. The feeling which he expected 
to subdue, in place of subsiding, gained ground ; so that in the morning, there 
^rere not a hundred men remaining of all Douglas^k host Finding himself 
thus suddenly deserted, the earl instantly fled ; and in this manner fell the over- 
grown power of the house of Douglas, — a circumstance mainly, if not entirely 
attributable to the wisdom and energy of the bishop of St Andrews. 

On the death of James II. « bishop Kennedy was intrusted Hith the cfaaige and 
education of bis son, afterwards James III., then about seven years of age. His 
known wisdom, prudence, and integrity, pointed him out as the fittest person 
for tills important duty, and on the same ground there was added to it a large 
share in the management of public aftairs during the regency of the queen- 
mother. He had acquired an authority in the kingdom by the mere influence 
of his character, which few had ever attained by adventitious ciixumstances, and 
which no churchman had at any time before enjoyed ; and he was thus enabled to 
accomplish more amongst a rude and barbarous people, than would have been 
yielded to the mere force of power or rank. The consequence was, that an unusual 
quietness and prosperity pervaded the whole kingdom during his administration. 
He enjoyed the confidence and good-will of aU parties, and was no less esteemed 
for his probity, humanity, and wisdom, than admired for the splendour of his 
abilities; and so highly was his diameter appreciated, and so universal the satisfac- 
tion whicli his government afforded, that the chief management of public afiaiis 
was still left in his hands even after the death of the queen-mother, and remained 
with him until his own death, which took place on the 10th of May, 1466, an 
event which was widely and sincerely deplored. 

Bishop Kennedy was not less remarkable for his munificence than for the 
other splendid qualities which composed his character. He founded the college 
at St Andrews, called St Salvator*s, in honour of our Saviour, and endowed it 
with a fund for the maintenance of a provost, four regents, and eight poor scho- 
lan, or bursars, at an expense of about ten thousand pounds. He built a ship, 
which was afierwHrds known by the name of the Bishop's Barge, at a similar 
cost, and his tomb is said to have been equally expensive with the two former. 
In li44, he was appointed chancellor of the kingdom, but this ofiice he 
resigned in a few weeks afterwards, because he found it interfered with those 
projects for doing good in his clerical capacity, which he had resolved to follow 
out from the beginning of his career. He was, by his own desire, interred in 
the collegiate church of St Andrews,- wliere his tomb is still shown, along with 
several silver maces whidi were found in it some years ago. 

KER, John, third duke of Roxburgh, distingnisfaed by his eminent bibliogra* 
phical knowledge, and his extensive and valuable collection of books, was bom 
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in Hanover Square, London, on the 39d April , 17i0. He WM the eldest son 
of Robert, the second duke, by Enez Mottyn, daughter of Sir Roger Mootpiy 
of Mostyn, in Kentihire, baronet In 1755, he fuoceeded his &ther in the 
dukedom, to which waa attached the British peerage of earl and baron Ker of 
Wakefield ; and he appears to hare soon after proceeded upon his travds on the 
continent. It is stated that, while in Germany, he formed an attadunent to 
Christiana Sophia Albertina, eldest daughter of the duke of Meddenbtu^ 
Streltte, and that their nuptials would have taken place, had not her sister 
Charlotte, just at that time, been espoused by the king of Great Britain. Eti- 
quette then interfered, to prevent what would otherwise have been an equal and 
proper match, it being deemed improper that the elder should become the sub- 
ject of the younger sister. Both parties, however, evinced the strength of their 
attachment, by devoting their after-lives to celibacy. It seems to iiave been to 
this event that Sur Walter Scott alludea, when he says of the duke -} ** Youthful 
misfortunes, of a kind against which neither wealth nor rank possea a talisman, 
cast an early shade of gloom over hia prospects, and gave to one aplendidly 
endowed with the means of enjoying society, that degree of reserved mefauBcholy, 
which prefers retirement to the splendid scenes of gayety.* To whatever extent 
George III. might be the innocent cause of his graced misfortune, it does not 
appear to have, in the least, marred a strong friendship which existed between 
them — '' a tie of rare occurrence,'' Sir Walter Scott justly observes, '' between 
prince and subject" In 1767, his grace was appointed a lord of the bed-cham- 
ber, and next year was invested with the order of the thistle. The former hon- 
our gave him a title to be much about the court ; but he never farther engaged 
himself in a public career. 

The taste which his grace imbibed to so extraordinary an extent for book- 
collecting, is stated by Sir Walter to have originated in an accidental circum- 
stance. ^ Lord Oxford and lord Sunderland, both famous collectors of the time, 
dined one day at the house of the second duke of Roxburgh, when their conver- 
sation happened to turn upon the editio princeps of Boccaccio, printed at Venice 
in 1471, and so rare that its very existence was doubted of. The duke was 
himself no coUector, but it happened that a copy of thu very book had passed 
under his eye, and been offered to him for sale at a hundred guineas, then 
thought an immense price. It was, therefore, with complete assurance that he 
undertook to produce to the connoisseurs a copy of the treasure in question, and 
did so at the time appointed, with no small triumph. His son, then marquis of 
Beaumont, never forgot the little scene upon this occasion, and used to ascribe 
to it the strong passion which he ever afterwards felt for rare books and editions, 
apd which rendered him one of the most assiduous and judicious collectors that 
ever formed a sumptuous library." 

There can be no doubt, at the same time, that the duke chanced to possess 
that perseverance of diaracter and genuine literary taste, without which such an 
impulse as this must have been of no avail. ** Sylvan amusements,** says Sir Wal- 
ter, ** occupied the more active part of his time when in Scotland ; and in book- 
collecting, while residing in London, he displayed a degree of patience whicli has 
rarely been equaUed, and never excelled. It could scarcely be said, whether 
the duke of Roxburgh's assiduity and eagerness were most remarkable, when he 
lay for hours together, though the snow ^vas falling at the time, beside some 
lovely spring in the Cheviot hills, where he expected the precarious chance of 
shooting a wild goose, when the dawning should break ; or when he toiled for 
hours, nay, for days, collecting and verifying his edition of the Blade Acts, or 
Caxton's Boke of Troy.»» 

1 Quarterly Review, xliv. 446. 
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With the exception of singularly fortunate adventures in the prostiring of old 
books, the duke's life passed on in an almoet unTaried tenor, in the pursuits just 
alluded to. At his seat of Fleurs in Scotland, where he apent but a snuill por- 
tion of his time, he had a proportionately small library ; but at his house in 
St James's Square, London, where he chiefly resided, he, in time, amassed the 
most raluable prirate library in the country. In 1796, he wis appointed groom 
of the stable, and initiated a priry councillor^ and in 1801 was honoured with 
the garter, which he was permitted to bear along with the thistle, a mark of 
honour conferred on no other subject since 1713, when the duke of Hamilton 
had the same distinction from queen Anne.' For upwards of forty years, he 
continued his book-collecting habits without intermission, being much aided 
during a great part of the time by Mr G. Nichol, bookseller to the king, whose 
serrices towards the excellent library collected by George III., and afterwards 
giren by George IV. to the nation, were also very eminent. At length, on the 
19th of March, 1804, the duke died of inflammation in the liver, at his house 
in London, in the 64th year of his^age. He was buried at Bowden, near Mel- 
rose. 

His library, at his death, consisted of upwards of ten thousand distinct 
articles, many of them of the greatest rarity and of high ralue, though it was 
understood that in many cases he had purchased them at comparatiTely low prices. 
It would be vain to pretend that his grace had made or could make a good use of 
such a vast mass of literature, much of it of an obsolete kind ; yet, neither can 
there be any doubt that he read much of what he purchased, and seemed, upon 
the whole, to aim rather at gratifying an innate taste for letters, and a devout 
and worshipful regard for their brightest ornaments, than either for the pride of 
possessing so many curiosities, or the usual antiquarian appreciation of minute 
peculiarities in the exteme of boolcs. 

Early English literature and the Table Bcmde had been the chief objects of 
his research. Of the former he possessed not only the rarest, but, in point of 
condition, the most beautiful specimens in existence. He idolised the talents of 
Shakspeare and Gerrantes, and collected every thing that could illustrate their 
works. Fifteen different editions of Shakspeare's complete works, with seventy- 
five separate plays in different editions, and fourteen distinct works respecting 
this great dramatic author, are to be found in the catalogue. In the poetical 
department of early English literature, he had a great collection ; in which the 
most curious article was a very large assortment of ancient ballade and fugitive 
pieces of poetry in three volumes folio, whidi had been first formed for the 
library of the earl of Oxford, afterwards enlarged hy major Pearson and Mr Isaac 
Heid, then increased to a great extent by the duke himself, and which brought, 
nt the sale, no less than four hundred and seventy-seven pounds, fifteen shillings. 
The duke had also collected many ancient manuscripts, some of them splendidly 
illuminated; and it is mentioned, that he read these with great facility, as was 
testified by various remarks which he wrote upon them with his own hand. 
He had the largest and finest collection of the books printed by'Gaxton, in 
England. At his death he was. in full pursuit of the English dramatic authors ; 
and when the large collection he possessed is taken into account, along with the 
comparative briefness of the time during which he had directed his attention 
this way, his industry seems prodigious He had an uncommon quantity of 
books and tracts relative to criminals, detections of witches, and other irapoeton. 
Mr Nichol, in the prefaoe to the catalogue, says, ** he had a particular pleasure 

' No man oould have borne these honours ^th more grace than the duke of Roxburgh, 
whsss *« lofty prMence and felidtous addresB," according to Sir Walter Scott, " recalled the 
ideas af a court in which lord Chesterfield might hare acted sa master of the ceremonies" 
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in exerciBing those dtfcriminating powen which he to emiDently poeMMod^ in 
tracing out the imaget by which the perrerted ingenuity of tlie human quimI 
often attempts to impose upon the credulity of its fellow creatures." 

This splendid library was, after a long and distressing delay from litigation ^ 
brought to sale, in May, 1812 ; an erent which may be said to hare created 
more sensation than any other connected with literature during the present ii j 
century — the disclosure of the Waverley secret alone excepted. Mr Dibdin, in | j i 
his Bibliographical Decameron, has given an account of the proceedings, under 
the metaphorical semblance of a battle among the bibliomaniaca. He calls it 
THB RozBuaGB noHT ; and to this record we must be indebted for the account of 
a transaction which it would be improper to overlook In this memoir. 

*' It would seem," says this iacetious writer, " as if the year of our Lord 
1811, was destined, in the annals of the book auctions, to be calm and quiescent, 
as a prelude and contrast to the tremendous explosion or contest which, in the 
succeeding year, was to rend asunder the bibliomaniacal elements. It is well 
known that Mr Geoige Nichol had long prepared the catalogue of that extraor- 
dinary collection ; and a sort of avant-oourier or pioquet guard preceded the 
march of the whole army, in the shape of a preface, prlTately circulated among 
the friends of the author. The publication of a certain work, ydeped the 
Bibliomania^ had also probably stirred up the metal and hardened the sinews oi 
the contending book-knights. At length the hour of battle arrived. * « « 
For twhand-forty successive days— with the exception only of Sundays — was 
the voice and hammer of Mr Evans heard, with equal efficacy, in the dining- 
room of the late duke, which had been appropriated to the vendition of the 
books ; and within that same space (some Uiirty-five feet by twenty,) were such 
deeds of valour performed, and such feats of book-heroism achieved, as had 
never been previously beheld : and of which the like will probably never be 
seen again. The shouts of the victors and the groans of the vanquished, stunned 
and appalled you as you entered. The throng and press, both of idle spectaton 
and determined bidders, was unprecedented. A sprinkling of Gaxtons and De 
Wordes marked the first day ; and these were obtained at high, but compara- 
tively with the subsequent sums given, moderate prices. Theology^ juriepru- 
dence, pMlasophy, and philology , chiefly marked the earlier days of this tre- 
mendous contest : and occasionally, during these days, there was much stirring 
up of courage, and many hard and heavy blows were interchanged ; and the 
combatants may be said to have completely wallowed themselves in the conflict ! 
At length came poeiry, Latin, Italian, and French ; a steady fight yet continued 
to be fought : victory seemed to hang in doubtful scales — sometimes on the one, 
sometimes on the other side of Mr Evans — who preserved throughout, (as it was 
his bounden duty to preserve,) a uniform, impartial, and steady course ; and who 
may be said, on that occasion, if not to have ' rode the whirlwind,' at least to 
have 'directed the storm.' At length came English poetry ! ! and with that 
came the tug and trial of war : Greek met Greek : in other words, grandee was 
opposed to grandee ; andthe indomitable Atticus was compelled to retire, stunned 
by the repeated blows upon his helmet The lance dropped from his hand, and 
a swimming darkness occasionally skimmed his view — for on that day, the 
Waierloo among book-battles, many a knight came far and wide from his retire- 
ment, and many an unfledged combatant left his father's castle to partake of the 
glory of such a contest. Among these kniglits from a * far countree' no one 
shot his arrows with a more deadly efi^t than Astiachus ! But it was reserved 
for Romulus to reap the greatest victories in that poetic contest! He fought with 
a choice body-guard ; and the combatants seemed amazed at the perseverance 
and energy with which that body-guard dealt their denth-blows around them ! 
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** Drumatic Poetry followed ; what might bo styled rare and early pieces oon- 
nected with our ancient poetry ; but the combat now took a more tranquil turn : 
OS after * a smart brush ' for an early Shakepeare or two, Atticus and Corio* 
lanusy with a few well known dramatic aspirants, obtained almost unmolested 
possession of the field. 

** At this period, to keep up our important metaphor, the great Roxburgh 
day of battle had been somewhere half gone through, or decided. There was 
no disposition, however, on eitlier side to relax from former efforts ; when (pre- 
pare for something terrific !) the Romances made their appearance ; and just at 
this crisis it ^vas that more blood was spilt, and more ferocity exhibited, than had 
erer been previously'witnessed.'' 

We interrupt Mr Dibdin to mention, that the great blow of the day was 
struck for that yolume which has been already alluded to, as purchased by the 
duke's father for a hundred guineas, — a volume of singular value, which Mr 
Nichol very properly intitles the most notorioue in existence — the Decameron of 
Boccaccio, printed (folio) by Christopher Valdarfer at Venice in 1471, and 
supposed to be quite unique. ** Mr Nichol, in his avant-courier of a preface," 
thus writes Mr Dibdin in a note, *' had not a little provoked the bibliomaniacal 
appetites of his readers .* telling them that ' in the dan of Italian poets and 
novelists was the first edition of II Decamerone di Boccaccio, 1471. This was 
certainly one of the scarcest, if not the very scarcest book, that existed. It has 
now for upwards of 300 years preserved its uniquity, if that term be allowa- 
ble.' It was also previously known that this very book had been a sort of bone 
of contention among the collectors in the reign of the two first Georges. Lord 
Sunderland had seen it, and lord Oxford had cast a longing eye thereupon ; but 
it was reserved for an ancestor of the duke of Roxburgh to secure it^-for the 
gallant price of 100 guineas 1 This purchase took place before the year 1740. 
* * I have a perfect recollection of this notorious volume, while in the lib- 
rary of the late duke. It had a faded yellow morocco binding, and was a sound 
rather than a fine copy. The expectations formed of the probable price for 
which it would be sold were excessive ; yet not so excessive as the price itself 
turned out to be. The marked champions were pretty well known beforehand 
to be the earl Spencer, the marquis of Blandford (now duke of Marlborough), 
and the duke of Devonshire. Such a rencontre, such a * shock of fight,' 
naturally begot uncommon curiosity. My friends. Sir figerton Bridges, Mr Lang, 
and Mr G. H. Freeling, did me the kindness to breakfast with me on the morn- 
ing of the sale — and upon the conclusion of the repast. Sir Egerton's carriage 
conveyed us from Kensington to St Jameses Square. 



-The morning lowered 



And heaTily with douds came on the day-^- 
Big with the fiste of ... and of ... . 

In fact the rain fell in torrents, as we lighted from the carriage and rushed with 
a sort of impetuosity to gain seats to view the contest The room was crowded 
to excess ; and a sudden darkness which came across gave rather an additional 
interest to the scene. At length the moment of sale arrived. Evans prefaced 
the putting up of the artide by an appropriate oration, in which he expatiated 
upon its excessive rarity, and conduded by informing the company of the re- 
gret and even ' anguish of heart ' expressed by Mr Van Praet [librarian to the 
emperor Napoleon] that such a treasure was not to be found in the imperial col- 
lection at Paris. Silence followed the address of Mr Evans. On his right hand, 
leaning against the wall, stood earl Spencer : a little lower down, and standing 

at right angles with his lordship, appeared the marquis of Blandford. Lord Al- 

in. t B 
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thorp ilood a IHde bMkwsrd 1o the right ^'hmfnAwr, mt\ Bp e n c w. 49iieh was 
<ihe gromid taken ap' by the advene faotti. The himear ef ^riag the fiict 
•hot wae due to a geBtleman af Sh wi p ahir e, 'umiied to Ihis fpeeiee of warfafe, 
and who teeaied to veeeil fram the refeiheration ef the report hinaelf had 
made! — 'One hundred guineai/ he exclaimed. Again 'a pauM enmed; but 
aaan the bidding! roee Tupidly to 600 guineaa H i t fa e ito , hv^mrnr, it ma evi- 
^Mit that the firing wai bat nmked and detultoiy. At Isiigtfa all landoai ahote 
oeeted ; and the chanpioM beforenaaied atood gallantly up to aaeh other, re- 
Bolving not to flinch from a trial of llieir veapectlfe aUrengtlM. 

'* * A ihmuand ^mmat ' were bM hy earl Spenoer — to whiehlhe mar^uia added 
' tetL* You might have heard a pin drop. All eyea were tamed— all breathing 
well nigh atopped—^very awoid waa pat heeae within ita aoabbaitd — and not a 
pieoe of ateel waa aeen to anefe or togUMery esoept that which eecfa of thoae 
championa hrandiahed in Ida valoraoa hand. Bee, aee J — ^they ptvry, they iungv, 
they bet: yet thmr-atvangth ia undiailniahedy and no llioaght of yielding ia an- 
tertaiaed by eiAer. Two thmmud potmtU are olibred by the nuueqaia. Ttien 
it waa that earl Spaneer, aa a pnident geneml, began to thiric of a uaeleaa e^ 
fuaion of blood and axpenditare of amuMinitioa— aeeing that hk adveraory waa 
aa reaolato and * fraah ' aa at the onaet. For a ^quarter of a nuaato he pauaed : 
when my lord Althoip adTaneed one atop forward, aa if to avpply hia father mCh 
another apear for the porpeee of renewing -the contoat Hia eountonanoe waa 
maibed by a fixed detomination to gain the prise — if piudenoe, in ita meat 
commanding form, aad willi a fro%m of unoaual intenaity of eapreaaion, had 
not bade him deaiat. The father and aen for a fcw aeoonda oonferw apart ; and 
the biddinga are reanmed. ' Ikoo thonand two hundred and fifty poimdif* aaid 
lord Spencer! The apeetatoia were now abaolutely electrified. The-marqoia 
quietly adda hia uaual * Ian/ * ^ and there ia an end of the comeH. Bir 
Evaaa, are hia haauner fell made a due pa u ae a n d indeed, aa if by aomething 
prelernataral, the ebony inatnuaent itaelf aeemed to be ohiiimed orauapeaded 
* in Ae mid air.' Howaver, at length, down dropped the hammer. * * • 
The apectatora," coatanuea Mr Dibdin in hia text, ''atood aghaat! and the 
aound of Mr Enma' proatmte aoeptre of dominion reached, and reaounded from, 
the utaaoat ahorea of Italy. The edio of that fallen haonner waa heard in the 
librariea- of Rome, of Milan, and St Mark. Boccaccio hiroaelf atarted from hk 
alumber of aone five hundred yeaia ; and Mr Van PraetruAed, bntruahed in rain, 
amidat the royal hoak-treanvea at Paiiato aee if a copy of the aoid Faidarfer 
Boccaccio could there be found! The price electrified the byatandera, and aa- 
tounded the public ! ' 

*^ What boota it to recount minutely the varioua acbievementa which marked 
the conduaion of the Roxburgh cotUettt or to deacribe in the manner of 
Sterne, the melancholy devaatationa which followed that deaUilen day? The 
battle languiahed towarda ita termination [rather, we auapect, from a (allure of 
ammunition than of valour or apirit on the part of the combatants] ; but notwitli- 
atanding, there waa oftentimea a diaposition manifested to resume the glorlea of 
the earlier part of the day — and to show that the apirit of bibliomania waa not 
made of poor and perishable stuff. lUustrioua be the namea of the book- 
heroea, who both conquered and fell during the tremendoua conflict juat de- 

* The marquis's triumph was auuked by a plaudit of hands, and presently after he offered 
his hand to lord Spencer, saying, " We are good friends still I" His lordship replied, «* Pen- 
fectly, indeed I am obliged to you." *« So am I to you," said the marquis ; '^so the obngation 
is mutual." He declared that it was liis intention to have gone as lar as £6000. Tlie noMe 
marauis bad previously possessed a copy of the same edition, wanting five leavca; ** for which 
iKre leaves," lord S. remarked, « he might be said to have given ££600." 
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MihMl! ilM let it bt Mtd^ tharJohn *A» of R»xbiii|fb both dMerred well of 
hm country anck ther book ouise.'' 

BirDibdIiii giree many oilier- initraeHw parftieiiiart retpeeUng this ede. He- 
raentloBs that the duke's Ifbiarf ooeupk«l s imnge of apBrtmenta in the- second 
fiber of faie-house; and in o^Boom adjeining, and into which the library opened^ 
'^ slept and died" the illustrious collector himsrif. *' All his migrations,'* says 
Mr Dibdin^ '* wane confined' to theee two roovsL When Mr Nichel showed me 
the Tcvy bed upon which tbis biblionaaiacal didce had espiied, I felt — as I trust 
I om^tto have lelt, upon the oeoasion.I'* He also infenae at diat a gentleman 
who boaght many articles was geneially undeistood tv be an agent of the em- 
peror Napoleeny but at last tumed out to lunw been a secret emissary of the 
duke of DeTOMiiivsk, A lettsv whicfar he xeceiTed fron'Sir Walter Scott on the 
occasion of this sale, is too diavacteristic to be omitted. " The Roxbui^ sale," 
aays-tiie author of Mavmioa, *'sets my teeth on edge« Bat if I can tinst mine 
eyee^ there are mw twelve masons at woili on a: cottage and ofiices* at this little 
fiunn, whidft I purchased last^year. Item, I huTC planted, thirty aores^ and am 
in the act of*. waUing a gaidbn, Itao^ I have a wife and four bairns crying, 
as'our old song has it, ^porridge erer nuur.' 8e, on the whole, my teeth nuist 
get off the ec^ as thsee of the flwr with the grufm ia the laUe. Mioisford, 
by Mekron, 3rd May, 18iS." 

It would be i m proper, in a memoir of the duke of Roadmrgh, to omit a dieom- 
stance so honouaable to his name as the ibmatioa of the aociety caUed Ac ** Rox> 
buaj^"' ** The mimber of noblemen and- gentlemen," says Sir Walter Soott,* 
** distinguished by their taste for this spedes of litemture, who assembled there 
[at tbenle] from day to day, and lamented or boasted the erent of the compe* 
tition, was unexampled ; and in short Ae oonoourse of attendants terminated in 
the formation of a society of about diiity amateuts> Having the learned and ami* 
able carl Spencer at their head, who agreed to constitute a dub, which should 
have for its object of union the common love of rare and curious volumes, and 
should be distinguished by the name of that nobleman, at the dispersion of whose 
library the proposal had taken its rise, and who had been personally known to 
most of the members. We are not sure whe^er the publication of rare tracts 
was an original object of their friendly re-union, or, if it wns not, how and when 
it came to be engrafted thereupon. Early, however, after the formation of the 
Roxburgh Club, it became one of its rules, that each member should present 
the society, at such time as he miglit find most convenient, with an edition of a 
curious manuscript, or the reprint of some ancient tract, the selection being lefl 
at the pleasure of the individual liimsel£ These books were to be printed in a 
handsome manner, and unifocmly,, and were to be distributed among the gen- 
tlemen of the club. « • « « Under this- system, the Roxburgh Club has 
proceeded and flourished, ibr many years, and produced upwards of forty re- 
prints of scarce and curious tracts, among whidi many ave highly interesting, not 
only from their value, but also their intrinmc roeritu" 

It remains only to be added, that this assodation has been the model of 
several others in diflerent parts of the world. We are aware, at least, of La So- 
det6 des Biblioglyphes in Paris, and the Bannatyne, Maitland, and Abbotsford 
Clubs in oar own country. Such institutions show that a taste for literary an- 
tiquities is extending amongst us ; yet itmuet also- be- slated, that the desire of 
forming libraries such a» that of the duke of Roxborgh is much on the decline, 
and* that if his graeeV stock hod been brought to the hammer hi our own <lay, 
it would have neither created the sensation which it did creato, ner brought such 
^* astounding'* prices. 

*' Quarterly Bevi««r» xliv. 447. 
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KERy RoBnrr, earl of Ancruniy a nobleman of literary aooompliahniMity and 
the direct ancestor of the present noble family of Lothian, was descended fit>m 
a third son of Sir Andrew? Ker of Femiehurst, and entered public life as laird of 
Ancrum in Roxburghshire. He was bom about tlie year 1578, and succeeded 
to the family estate in 1590, on the death of his father, who viaM assassinated by 
his kinsman, Robert Ker, younger of Cessford. He was cousin to the famous, 
or rather infamous Robert Ker, the farourite of James VI., and who was laised 
by that prince to the title of earl of Somerset The subject of this memoir 
appears to hare also been honoured, at an early period of life, with court favour. 
Soon after the king's accession to the English throne^ he is obeerred to occupy 
a considerable station in the household of prince Henry, which was, perhaps, 
more splendid, and consisted of more penons than the present royal household. 
He aftenvards was employed about the person of prince Charles, who became 
his patron through life. By the mediation of this prince, a match was ducted 
between Sir Robert and the lady Anne Stanley, daughter of the earl of Derby. 

In 1630, Sir Robert was inTolved in a &tal quarrel by a young man named 
Charles Maxwell, who insulted him, without the least prorocation, as he itvs 
entering the palace at Newmarket In a duel, which followed. Sir Robert 
killed his antagonist ; and, although the friends of the deceased are said to hare 
acquitted him of all blame, so strict were the lules established by the king for 
the prevention and punishment of duels, that he was obliged to fly to Holland, 
where he remained about a year. During his exile, he employed himself in the 
collection of pictures, for which, like his royal master, he had a good taste : 
those which he brought with him on his return, were eventually presented to 
the prince. He vm» also distinguished by his literary taste. In Drummond's 
works there are a letter and sonnet which he addressed, in 1624, to that poet, 
and which breathe an amiable and contemplative spirit The latter is as 
follows : 

A SONNET IN PRAISE OF A SOLITARY LIFE. 

SwjcR aoUtary life ! lovely, dumb joy, 

That nced'st no wdmings how to grow more wise 
By other men's mishaps, nor tlie annoy 

Whicli from sore wrongs done to one's self doth rise. 
The morning's second mansion, truth's first friend. 

Never acquainted with the world's vain broils, 
Where the whole day to our own use we spend, 

And our dear lime no Aei-ce ambition spoils. 
Most happy state, that never takest revenge 

For injuries received, nor dost fear 
Tlie court's great earthquake, the grieved truth of change, 

Nor none of lalsehood's savour^' lies dost hear; 
Nor knows hope's sweet disease that charms our sense, 

Nor its sad cure^-dear-bought experience 1 

R. K. A. 



On the accession of Charles to the throne, in 1625, Sir Robert Ker was one 
of the friends who experienced his favour. He was in that year constituted a 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, and in June, 1633, when the king was in Scot- 
land at his coronation, he was elevated to the peerage, under the title of earl 
of Ancrum. Previous to this period, his son William, by his first >nfe Elisa- 
beth, daughter of Sir John Murray of Blackbarony, had married his relative, 
Anne, countess of Lothian in her own right, and had been, by the king, en- 
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dowed with a full participation of that title. It was therefore arranged, in the 
patent granted to the subject of this memoir , that his own title should descend 
to the children of his second marriage. He thus enjoyed the singular honour 
of being father of two peers. 

Unlike many other persons who owed erery thing to this prince, the earl of 
Ancrum continued his steady adherent during the whole of his troubles ; though 
he was unable to prerent his eldest son, the earl of Lothian, from acting one of 
the most conspicuous parts on the opposite side. On the death of Charles, his 
lordship took refuge in Holland, where he spent the remainder of his days in 
solitary affiictions and poverty, and died in 1654, in the seventy-sizth year of 
Ills age. His title was inherited by his son Charles, but ultimately merged in 
that of Lothian. In Park's edition of Walpole's Royai and Noble Authors, there 
is a beautiful portrait of his lordship, assigning him a thoughtful and strongly- 
marked countenance, and apparently done in old age. 

KERR, RoBiaT, a miscellaneous initer, was bom in the year 1755.^ He 
wos the son of Mr James Kerr of Bughtridge, jeweller in Edinburgh, convener 
of the trades and M.P. for the city, which honours he held at the same time, ' 
by Elizabeth, daughter of lord Charles Keir, second son of Robert, first marquis 
of Lothian. Mr Kerr was educated at the High school and university of Edin- 
burgh ; and having qualified himself to act as a surgeon, entered into business as 
partner with an aged practitioner named Wardrope, whose daughter he subsequent- 
ly mairied. He had the misfortune to be very lame in one of his limbs, which 
caused him to sink greatiy to one side in walking. His first literary effort was a 
translation of Lavoiner's dementi of Chemistry, published in 1789, in which year 
he also gave to the world a version of BerthoUet's Essay on the New Method of 
Bleaching by means of Muriatic Acid and Oxygen. The approbation with which 
these publications were received, induced him to commence a transUtion of 
Linnasus's Zoological System ; two volumes of which were published, (4to) in 
1793, but whidi did not meet with so much success as to tempt him to proceed 
with the rest Having failed with the dry dassifications of the Swedish philo- 
sopher, he commenced a translation of the more popular work of Bufibn on Ovi- 
parous Quadrupeds and Serpents, the first volume of which appeared in 1793, 
and the fourth and last in 1800. The execution of these translations was high- 
ly extolled in the reviews of the time, and caused Mr Kerr to be respectfuUy 
loiown in the world of letters. 

The political predilections of Uiis gentleman being decidedly whiggish, he 
published in 1794, a pamphlet, entided ** A Vindication of the Friends of Free- 
dom from the aspersion of Disloyalty ;" being designed, as its name imports, to 
prove that the liberality of his party ^vas not inconsistent with a steady attach- 

^ The exact place of his birth is not known ; but it vras a mansion in Roxburghshire, near 
the Cheviot hiUs, ^here his mother happened to be on a visit^at the time. The usual resi. 
dence of his parents was, in Edinbuivh. 

' An intimate friend ^of Mr Robert Kerr'supplies^us with the following information re- 
specting his father :^- 

** Mr James Kerr was the son of a jeweller in the Parliament Square, Edinbuigh, whose 
shop was attached to the walls of the old cathedral of St Giles ; the first on tlie right hand in 
going into the square. The house occupied^by this person was a mere cellar under the shop, 
and partly projecting below the adjacent pavement, from which its sole light was derived by 
means of a grating. In consequence of the fkmily. which was very numerous, being brought 
up in this miser&tile and unhealthy hovel, tiiey all died in in&ncy, except the fktber of the au- 
thor, whose life was saved by his being removed to more roomy accommodations on the oppo- 
site side of the square. Mr James Kerr was the last citizen who had the honour to represent 
the city in parliament It'may be mentioned that he was one of the jury on the famous triai 
of Carnegie of Finhaven, for the murder of the earl of Strathmore in 1728 ,when, through the 
persuasive eloquence of the first lord president Dundas, then at the bar, and counsel for the 
prisoner, the jury recognized the liberty of Scotland, by resuming the right to judge not only 
of the naked fact, but of the fiict and the law conjunctively." 
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iMBt to dM wrirtiBg' OMMMTCUail-forai of gowoiMBHic TMim piwvliinp' tone of 
hu miad nw politiod^ nd 1» ovd to tmgim cm tof iciiwWd» laloreMod' limi wMi 

from paition when he wai not 

In the year L794) Mr Keir wer indiietd t» ui n li i h . hie ftvtmw, VFhidr w«e 
not inoDnildeinUey in^the pmchmat ani menegefnent of' apepevmnll at' Ayton 
in Berwkkahiiei The ipeealatieny aftir • trial of tewml yeaa^ tunieA oat rnt- 
feetiinatil]fi, aBdBedooed.biin in. the latter partof Mf^tociww B irt Miuui werj^ ia» 
cooMtant wiOi hie ■■■■Hi,, either at a omb or ae an- aothsR Theae oiffeBn. 
itanoefi lieawer, n rntmrn d. his ersertieasiin^UteaaUnn, after they had been long' 
inteanittecL La 1609, he pridiahed a Qeneral View ofthe Agriculture €^ Ber- 
widohire, and in 1811, Menoiiaof Mr William SmaUie, and a Hiatory of Seal, 
land during the reign of Bohevt Baneeybeth of whioh laat were in two T<daaMf oo 
tara About the same time, he oendncted through the> preaa, for Sir BfaMfe- 
wood, a Geneml Collection of Voyagee and'Tnnrela, in eighteen Tohimea octavo. 
The menoinaiof Dir Smellie, though dlsproportiened-ta the subject, 4»ntaiB miwh 
▼alaahle litarary aneodete^ Mr Kerr's laat work was a translation of Cuvier^- 
^aay on the Thaory. of the Bartli, whieh was published in 16 15 (after hiedeatfr), 
with an introdnctioii and notes by profesMr Juaneson^ The erent juit allo<led 
to taek place on tlie 11th of October,- 1613, when he waa about fUty-eigfat yeara 
of age. He left oneaen, a captain in the nary, and twodaaghtan% both of wAion. 
ware married. 

Mr Kerr waa a; land and waraa-hearted nmn, libend and hoisoofafaie in his- 
^""^"S"' poaaaHed of- estanstre infiirmatiea, and in erevy reapect an ornament 
to society^ 

KIRKALDY^ Wnsuar, one of- the' earliest conrarts to the peotaatant ihiih in 
Scotland^ and a bntre and aoeomplished man, waa the eldest aa* of Sir Jaaue' 
Khrkiddy of Grange, high treaaurer to Jamea V. of Snotlond^ Of the period ef 
his birth and tiie method of InrednOatUm we hare* been unable' to diseorer any 
satiiActary information ; but lllsa the greater number of th^ Soottiah ' barona at 
that time^ he seems ta hare chosen, or to have been devoted by Ua parenta, to 
the profession of-arma. At the death of James, his father aeema> to hare loat hia 
sitDiUioB in the geremment ; yet with ir view of proeorang that nobleman's assis- 
tanoe to the onue ai proteatantiam, he was one of the moat aniive amiatantrin 
raising Arran to the regency ; but in the hope he had formed, he waa to a con* 
sideroble extent disappointadi 

Young Gfunge, aa well as* hia fother. Had embcaced the principles of the*B«for* 
roatie» ; and his first. appeannee. in the historic page ia aa- one o£ the cenapinu 
toraagainat Ae persecutor, cardinal Darid Beaton.. The drcumstancsa. of ihm 
renowned coDspiraoy have already been commemorated in tbeae pages. The 
conspirators hayings by an act which cannot ba justified, avenged the death of 
the martyr "^T^hart by assassinating his murdereiv abut themaelree up in the 
castle of St A^drewa^ which they held for aevend months, and only amrendered, 
after, being beaieged by a.£renoh force, in the end of Jtdy*'or the beginniog 
of August, 1£46. It was sUpolatod, that the lire* of aU that were in the 
castle should be spared ; that tSiey should' be- transported to mance, whence, 
if ihey did not choose to continne in that, country, they were to be transported 
to whatever other eonntry they ofanae,. SeollaQd esoeptsd. The rictars^ 
howeveri did not find' it neeeasary or oonwniient to attend to the terme 
of the stipulation; the gzeatec gart of the garrison, were sent to the gal- 

1 The fiicts in this article are In general taken from the memoir of Kirkaldy of Gnnge by 
Mr Graham Dalyell, a gentleman who has been ao minute in hia inTestigations that it would 
be difficult to find a fact of importanoe omitted, by him. 
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leysy and ihe leadtre inaumd in difimtiit dimgnwM. Namuui LetUe, Beter 
Garauchael, and the su^ittct of this menoiEy imra impiiioiied in M^Mnit St 
JBUchaely wbece they Jay a^oemiderabto .ttmo. F^m this. place they wrote a let- 
ter to John Knox, who was in the gaUeys, aildiig Ihe aomewhat nipecAaeiv ques- 
tion whether they .might net-wiUi a.|foed oonKienoe hieak their prieon. To thiv 
Knox naturally aaaweved in tiie ■ffirwwtiya, with the .pa:«fia0y that they wei« not 
flMMcally entitled to shed ^leod in the attenpt 

Embracii^ the cqppovtunity of a^eitiial jught, when the gairisan were intoxi- 
catedy they bound every man in ihe.caatley Jodced the doon,»id departed, hav- 
iqgy it » eaid, etiictly adhered to the humane xeoammendation of Kncv. The 
tifo LeiUes came. to Bohan^^and: speedily escaped^ butKzikaldy and Peter Car- 
ttiehaely disguised mm heggam, wandered tiifoi^ the oenntry for upwards of a 
quarter of a year ; at Aetenainatian of Which period they got on board a Ftench 
ship, which landed them in the west- of Scntlaad, whence they found liieir way 
into £i^land* 

Kixiuildy appears to have spent a consideiaUe portion of the «Bsuing period 
of his life in Franoe, where he entered the army, aisd was distinguished as a 
brave and skilfid soldier in the wan between the F!rendi king and the emperor 
Charles V. Sir James MelviUe infonns as, tfiat>in ttese wars he conmmnded a 
hundred light bomemen ; and for ins ineM.sernoeSy«eoeit«d the oonnaendation 
of the duke of Vcndome^.the podnee of CaBd§, and the duke of Admale. iHenry 
II.y ke adds, used to point him .out and say, /' Yonder is one of the most 
laliaat men of ooriige.'* Henry indeed seems to have used him with the most 
endearing ^miJiarity,«nd in all.ihe p as times avhloh he attended, :is said to have 
chosen Grvaoge as -a supporter ef kis.own side, in their mimic battles; while, 
according to the same writer, who is^alwaya circumstantial in reoording the honours 
paid .to aSooftsBann, the great eonstaUe of Fvance would nener speak io him 
unooiered. We are not aware of the dxact datoof bis return to Scotland, but 
we find him in that country in the year 1569. 

.Dioriag the border wars. of this period, an -inoideat ocoarred peodiarly char- 
acteristic of 4he chivalrouB temper of Bivkaldy, whidi is otherwise Temarkable as 
being the latest ** pasiage of' anus'' which -has been handed down taus, de- 
scribed with dLl the minute *' pomp and circnmstanoe " of Froissart Lindsay of 
Pitsoottie, who describes the circumstance, telkus, that lord Even^ brother de- 
sired, to fig^t witti 'KirkaMy ^'tane singuhur -oombott upene hovsebadc with 
yearns." JSir William was ** very weill content ** with such a spedes of amuse- 
ment, and consented to meet the 'challenger on any spot he might prefer. The 
kard fivem's brother was attended by the gevevnor of Berwick and his whole gnr^ 
rison,. while -Kiskaldy was waited on by '^ Monseor DoeweH (Mens, d' Oswell ?), 
the king of Fiance Ueftennent^" with the garrison of Heymoutii, and other Scot- 
tish genUemen. In bringing the imposing armies so near earii other, and 
within new of example so eeducing, it was neoeamry to ** deeeme under peine 
of treasoon, Ihat no man eheidd eeme near 'tfie championea, be the space of ane 
flight shot.'' Eaeh of the obampions had a squire to bear his spear, tiiere wer& 
two trumpeteia to eound the charge, and after the most approved method, two 
lords were appointed as judges of the liekl, '' to sie the matter finished.^ ** And 
wiwn.all things war pat to ordoor,'BBd the championes'hersed, and their speirs 
in their hands, then the.tmmpetors sounded, and the liendds cryed, and the judges 
lot them go, and they -ran *tog«<her -very furiously on both sides, bot the laird 
vi Gmage ran his adversar, the Inglisman, throw his shoulder blaid, and affhis 
hora, aiiSi was woundit deadKe, and in perill of his lyff ; but quhidder he died 
or lived I cannot tell/ bot the hriid of Orange wan the victorie that day.** 
> Lindfliy of Pitsoottie, if . B2i. 
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Kiikaldy became after thia inddeDt aetively engaged in the cauae of the Re- 
formation. When the French troops arrived to subdue Scotland, and by means 
of the popish faction reduce it to a proTince of France, no man stood firmer to 
the interests of his country, and in the fint encounter he is said to have slain 
the first man with his own hand. To the French, who were aware of hia 
bravery and military skill, he was particularly obnoxious, and in one of tlieir 
inroads through Fife they razed his house of Grange to the foundation. Natu- 
rally exasperated at such an act, Kirkaldy sent a defiance to the French com- 
mander; reproached him for his barbarity, and reminded lum of the many 
Frenchmen whom be had sared when engaged in quarrels not his own. The 
commander, less chivalrous than Grange, paid no regard to tiie communication ; 
and the latter took vengeance by wayUying a party of marauders, and cuttin|^ 
them o/f to a man. During this invasion of Fife by the French, he had 
a mere handful of men, and these were but poorly provided, yet he retarded the 
powerful and well-appointed troops of France at every village and at every 
field, disputing as it were, every indi of ground, and nujcing them purchase at 
a ruinous price every advantage. 

In common with all the wise and good among his countrymen, Kirkaldy was 
convinced of the danger of the French alliance, and of the far superior advan- 
tages which might be derived from a connexion with England, which by a bar 
barous and ignorant policy had Seen always overlooked or despised, and he 
contributed materially to the formation of that friendship which subsisted be- 
tween the ministers of Elizabeth and the Scottish reformers, without which, it 
may be doubted if the reformation of that country could have been effected. In 
the contests that arose between Mary and her subjects, while it must be admitted 
that his correspondence with the English was clandestine, contrary to the law, 
and not perhaps dictated by motives quite purely patriotic, he steadily adhered 
to the popular cause. Kirkaldy was among the number of the adherents of 
Moray, who on the temporary success of the queen, were compelled in 1565, 
to take refuge or '' banish themselves " in England, and the criminal record 
shows us some instances of barbarous punishment denounced on those who had in- 
tercourse with them, as '^ interconuuuning with rebels." ' 

When after her unhappy marriage and flight to Dunbar, she returned with 
an army to meet the lords who had entered into a confederation for the preser. 
vation of the prince. Grange was one of the most active and influential among 
them, having the command of two hundred horse, with which he intended at 
Garberry hiU, by a stratagem, to have seized upon the earl of Bothwell, which 
he hoped would have been the means of putting an end to the contest between 
the queen and her subjects. The queen, however, who highly respected him, 
perceiving tlie approach of the troop, and understanding that he was their 
leader, requested to speak with him, which prevented the attempt being made. 
While he was in this conference with the queen, Bothwell called forth a soldier 
to shoot him, who was in the ,very act of tidung aim, when tlie queen perceiving 
him, gave a sudden scream, and exclaimed to Bothwell, that he surely would 
not disgrace her so far as to murder a man who stood under her protection. 
With that frank honesty which was natural . to him, Kirkaldy told her that it 
was of absolute necessity, if she ever expected to enjoy the services and the con- 
fidence of her subjects, that she should abandon Bothwell, who iras the murderer 
of her husband, and who could never be a husband to her, having been so 
lately married to the sister of the earl of Huntly. Bothwell, who stood near 
enough to overhear part of this colloquy, offered to vindicate himself by single 
combat, from the charge of any one who should accuse him of murdering the 
« Pitcaim*8 Grim. Trials, i. (p. i.} 4G6, 47a. 
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king; Grange told him he should have a speedy answer ; and returning to the 
lords, found little difficulty in persuading them of the propriety of his accepting 
the challenge, which he did without hesitation. Bothwell, howerer, thought it 
prudent to decline, on the plea that Kirkaldy being only a baron, was not his 
equal. To the laird of Tullibardine he objected on the same ground. The 
lord Lindsay then came forward, whom he could not refuse on the score of in- 
equality ; but he finally decUned to engage. The queen then sent again for 
Orange, and proposed surrendering herself to the lords. Bothwell, in the mean 
time, made his escape. The queen holding out her hand, Kirkaldy kissed it, 
and taking her horse by the bridle turned him about, and led her down the hill. 
This was almost the full measure of Mary's humiliation, which was accomplished 
by her entry into Edinburgh amidst the execrations of the rabble. The lords, 
(particularly Kirkaldy) were still willing to treat her with kindness, if she could 
have been prerailed on to abandon BothwelL The same night, howoTer, she 
wrote a letter to him, calling him " her dear heart, whom she should nerer for- 
get nor abandon, though she was under the necessity of being absent from him 
for 'a time ;" adding, that she had sent him away only for his own safety, and 
willing him to be comforted, and to be watchful and tike care of himsel£ This 
letter falling into the hands of the lords, conrinced them that her passion for 
Bothwell was incurable; and they determined to secure her in Lochleven. 
Grange alone wished to excuse her, and hoped that gentle usage might yet re- 
claim her ; but they showed him her letter to Bothwell which had fallen into 
their hands, which left him no room^ to speak more on her behalf. The queen, 
in the mean time, sent him a letter, lamenting her hard usage, and complaining 
of broken promises. He wrote to her in return, stating what he had already at* 
tempted in her behalf, and how his mouth had been stopped by her letter to Both- 
well ; ** marvelling that her majesty considered not that the said earl could 
never be her lawM husband, being so lately before married to another, 
whom he had deserted without any just ground, even though he had not been 
so hated for the murder of the king her husband. He therefore requested her 
to dismiss him entirely firom her mind, seeing otherwise that she could never 
obtain the love or respect of her subjects, nor have that obedience paid her which 
otherwise she might expect*' 

His letter contained many other loving and humble admonitions which made 
her bitterly to weep. Eager to free the queen and the nation of Bothwell, 
Grange most willingly accepted the command of two small vessels that had been 
fitted up from Morton's private purse (for Bothwell had not left a sufficient sum 
for the purpose in the Scottish treasury), with which he set sail towards Ork- 
ney, whither it was reported BothweU had fled. He was accompanied by the 
laird of Tullibardine and Adam Bothwell, bishop of Orkney. Bothwell having 
made his escape firom Orkney, was pursued by Grange to the coast of Norway, 
where, at the moment when they had almost overtaken the fugitive, the impetu- 
osity of Kirkaldy, who called on the mariners to hoist more sail than the vessel 
was able to carry, lost them their prize, and they were wrecked on a sand bank. 
Bothwell escaped in a small boat to the shore, leaving his ship and his servants 
a prey to Kirkaldy. This unhappy man fled to Denmark, and the method of 
his end is too well known to be repeated. 

The regent Moray was in the mean time establishing order and tranquillity 
generally through the country. The king, an infant, had been crowned at 
Stirling, and his authority in the person of the regent very generally acknow- 
ledged, when the queen, making her escape from Lochleven, and putting her- 
self into the hands of the Hamiltons, created new and serious calamities. The 
regent being at that time in Glasgow, holding his justice-eyre, was just 
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at hand , and sMting wHh the quMn aad Int M tow w at iMmffUim, on 0ie vfty 
for DvBbutMi GuU«, gare them, dMogh they iwe fiur Mn ia M^bar than aH 
tiM king'b friends tkat he eould military wa entnt ofertfanw. The legeat led 
the baitle fatmelf, amttod by GfUfe, wfae heiag aa exparienoad eoldier, m 
apfeinted to orenee thewhole batUe ; le ri4e to efery wing, an4 to enooumga 
and aake help whereter it was aMrt peqidfed. The ditpeaiaoiii of the segem 
\Tere exoeHent^ and his foUowen behwred ivith gnat ooutage ; ae tluft the tio- 
tory wai toon won, and there being few honeoMii lo pa awe, amd. the vegHit 
calling out to aaie and not to kill, then weie set nuny triiea or killed; the 
greatert sknghter, aooording to Sir Jamea Mainlle, beii^ at the fint renoQuater 
by the shet ef aome tMMpi that weae pUurted behiad the dykaa at the head of 
the lane leading up to the TiUaga 

Having taken the cottnand of tlie outle of Edinhaigfa from Sir iaoM Bal- 
fear, the legent bestowed it upon Graage, who oppeaia to haie had the pim- 
cipal direetioo of affaiia daring the tkae that Moray through the iatrignei of Oie 
<|aeen*s fetioB waa called up to the oenfoanoea at Yoric. Lethingten, subtile, 
restloM, and changeable, had by this time changed to the faaea'a side, whom 
he almost openly owned daxftag AetiaM ef these coafereneea, and he had in»* 
posed upoB the unaospeetittg d^positioa of Grange, enticing haa into a kind of 
deubtAil aeutrality, which had an uahappy influeaoe upon Ae public caase, 
and ended fatally for Grange hhraeli: Lethingtoa aad Sir JaaMS Bidfeur \m^ 
ing been both at last ar reste d under an aeoasation of having been eonoemed in 
tbe king's murder, Grange took them into Ipis owa hands, and protected them 
in the castle, which he reftaed to deliver up to the tegaat. Oa the aander of 
the regent Moray in 1670, it did net imoMdiately appear what party Grange 
would embrace. It was erident, however, diat fsr scara time previous to this 
event he had leaned to the side of the fueen, and Hm castle of Edinburgh in a 
short time became the resort and general readeavous of aU who opposed the 
party of tfie prince. 

llie earl of Lennox auceeediag to Ae regsaey was su p po rt ed by Elisabeth, 
viho sent aa army into Scotland for that purpese, and to ratalmte upon some of 
the border chieftains, who had auide inroads into the E^ish territories, parti- 
cularly Buocleugh and Femihurst. Grange, in the aman tioMy hy the ordeit 
of the peon's fiictioo, who now assemUed poriiamenta of their own, liberated 
all those who had been fonaerly given him in chaige aa prisonen, for their op- 
position to the king in the penon of the lageat These, dispeniag themsrives 
over the country, some pretsn^ng to Im employed ia a civil, and othen ia a 
military capacity, earried diisseasioa and rebellion aieag with them, tethe entim 
ruin of Ae miassabie iafaabitanls. Lord Bea tea, to iatiaddate the citiiens of 
Edlnbar^, wbo in general leaned to the side of the hdxkg^ nsssrabled his vassids 
. at Holyrood house, while the Hanultom, with Ae wh^ straagA of their lh» 
tion, aammbled at UnliAgow, wImu they made a auddea and naexpeoted attack 
upon Ae castle of Glasgow, the rasidence of L«inox the regent. Ceming upon 
Ae place by surprise, Aey gained Ae court, and eat §m to Ae gaeat taaU ; but 
Aey were soon repulsed, and Ibe appaoach o£ Ae king's army, a pffiaeipid part 
of which was English, coaipeUed them to raise the siege* 11m Hanultens euf- 
fered most severely on Ais occasion, their kads in C^eedale being ravaged, 
Gadaow phmdered, aad the town of Hamillea, wiA Ae seat of the Hamihona, 
burned to Ae ground. Nor did thia sufitoe ; Aey abo burned the house of 
the duke of Ghatrihenalt in Linlithgow, the pahice of iUnaaid, Ae houee of 
Panlovaa, and Bynie, Kiaeavil, aad the chapel of Uringrten. 

Grange, amanwhile, acting somewhat dubiooily, aad aot suppmtiag tbe ex*- 
treme measuies of eiAer of Ae pirtiea, was confounded to see a foraiga fee in 
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the heart of the kiwyWm, ainl Mary** friends and wkk moA ejilwuie rigenr^ 
and aftaid of beiaig eatra]^ hiwiilf, begaD to fortiiy the oaatle with all harte, 
and lay in every tiiiB|» ne ceioary £Mr a liefe. LeiMMx, in the mean time, aom- 
raoned an army in the kiag^ name to a tt en d him, with tweaty dayt' prorialoB^ 
and to complete hia eqnipaMota, he applied to Gnnife for Mine field-pieeeii 
The requeit naa, however^ refuied, under a pretence that he would not boaeces- 
aory to the iheddiag of blood. The purpeae of this annaaient waa to intarftre 
with a parliament whidi the ^iieem'a party intended to liare held at LinlilbgoWy 
which it eflbctually aocemplii^ed ; and on the following BMnth (October) Len- 
nox held one for the king in Edii^rgk The inai^a of royalty beingp aup- 
poaed neoasiary to the legality of parliaaMBta, they were deannded from Ghnmge, 
who flatly refiued them, and firem that time teth he waa regarded aa detwmin- 
edly hortile to that cauae for which he had deneand aufihred lo much. Throogh 
the mediation of Elisabeth, however, who waa at the time amoaing Mary and 
her frienda widi pr^qpoiak. for rettoatng bar to l o a M part of her authority, a oee- 
aation of hnatilitiea waa afreed upon ler two months, which being renowed, was 
continued till the niooaeding April, 167K 

The fenioe, however, was no* atnetly ohaawed by etther of the parties. Fe»- 
tnsses were taka* and natakea on hetfa sidaa oAener than once, and in .the 
montkof April, Dumbarton easde, veskoned imp r e gn able, was taken by surpriae 
by the friends of the regent, wlio, on asentenoe ef tefaultnre in absence, hanged 
Hamilton, arcfahiabop of St Andrewa, who had taken refuge in the plaee. 
Alarmed at the late of DuaidMrtoo, Grange repaiied the walk of the cotk, cut 
away all the prominenoes on the rock, and amootiied the banks to pcevent the 
posJbilitp o£ anesqdade. He abo prepared the staeple of St Giles for reoeiving 
a battery, and canned away the ordnanee hefenging to the town. His- brother 
James at the sanm iiam airived froas France with ** ten thotiiand crowns of gold, 
some muirioos, corslets, hagbuti, and wine, wUlk waa saiflie consoyit from 
Leyth be the horsemen and s<^dieis ef the towob." All man who frvoored not 
the fseen were nmv roBMnanded to leave the town, and even his M tried friend 
and fellow sufferer^ John Knox, waa obliged to ^pi his place, which was lupplied 
by Alexander, biriKigp ef Galloway. The regent's sokLiers, however, took pos- 
session of seme minova henans dose to the walla, wimnee tiiey annoyed the 
town. Thei» waa now ao end to att bminem ; public worsWp oeasod, and 
tlmie was nothing to be hMmd b«t tlm thundering of artillery. The queen^s 
party had now, however, the p ri de of also holding a parMament in Ed in b u r g h, 
whidi derianed the denHBiieft of Mary nulL; fesbade any iunovatiow to be made 
in the preebyteriaa religien ; aad after two or tlnee hours deliberatieii, rode in 
paoesflsioai from the Canonyite to the castle, baring the regalia borne befrre it 
Prayers ibr the queen wese ordered by this meetiBg, and all who ooMtfeed them 
were forbidden to preadbh. l>iBing tbeae proceedingB, there were daily skimushes 
on the streets^ and tte regent still kept peisemien of Ho i j f re e d house. In the 
month of August in this year, an^envoy airived from the king ef F^«nee, with' 
money, arms, and anuwinartnn frr Grange; but the nmney fell into the hands of 
the regent In the enaring roentk, Gnmge laid a plan frr seiring (he regent at 
Stirling, and bainging him safe ta» thecastio, which ftiled of iuccess only through 
the imprudence of ^ose who condnoted it. The regent was actually nmde a 
prisons, and on the read Ibr Edinbuagjh, when, prinripally through tiie valour 
of Morton, ho was rescued, but shot by one ef the party, when they saw they 
could not carry him atway. Ilarid Spans of Womiston, who had him i» charge, 
and used every endeairour to save him, waa afao shot in revenge, Umugii the 
wounded regent attempted to protect him. This was unfortunate for Grange 
Mar was immediately elected regent ; a man of fut higher merit, and mueh 
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more respected than Lennox, and in itill greater fiiTOur with the miniiteri of Elka- 
beth ; and he in the end proved too ttrong for the milled^ though patriotic Grange. 
The war now aniimed the meet ferodous diaracter. Morton destroyed the whole 
of Grange's property in Fife. Grange, on the same day retaliated by burning 
DalkeiUi ; and for upwards of two months they reciprocally hanged their prisoneimi 

The distress of the town and tlie surrounding districts now became extreme ; 
the poor were turned without the gates, and the empty houses pulled down and 
sold for fuel ; a stone weight being sold for what would purchase a pedc of 
roeaL Through the mediation of the English and French ambassadors, an ar- 
mistice was at last agreed to, and all the difterences between Morton and Grange 
nearly made up. Ilirough the intrigues of Maitland, however, who had gained 
an extraordinary influence orer him. Grange rose in his demands, and 
nothing was accomplished further than a renewal of the truce. In the mean 
time Mar, who was a sincere, good man, and truly devoted to the public in- 
terests, died, and was succeeded by Morton, a man of great address, and the 
mortal enemy of MaiUand. He too, however, professed to desire peace, and 
offered the same terms as Mar. Grange was to deliver up the castle in six 
months, and a convention was called to consider the means of efllecting a 
double peace. Both parties were at Uie same time attempting to over-reach each 
other. Morton thirrted for the wealthy estates of some of the queen's adherents ; 
and the queen's adherents wanted to gain time, in the hope of procuring effectual 
aid from France. The Hamiltons, Huntly, Argyle, and their foUowers, were 
now weary of the war; and in a meeting at Perth accepted of the terms offered 
by Morton, and, according to Sir James Melville, abandoned Grange, who 
would willingly have accepted the same terms ; but from that time forth Morton 
would not permit the oflTers to be mentioned to him. The day of the truce had 
no sooner expired than a furious cannonade was commenced by Grange on 
the town from the csstie. He also shortly after, on a stormy night, set fire to 
the town, and kept firing upon it to prevent any person coming forth to extin- 
guish the flames ; a piece of wanton mischief, which procured him nothing but an 
additional share of odium. Being invested by the marshal of Berwick, Sir William 
Drury, with an English army, the garrison was soon reduced to great straits. 
Their water was scanty at best, and the falling of one of the diief towers choked 
up their only well. The Spur, a building of great strength, but imperfectly 
manned, was taken by storm, with the loss of eight killed, and tiventy-three 
wounded. Sir Robert Melville, along with Grange, were, after beating a par- 
ley, let over the walls by ropes, for the gate was choked up with rubbish. 
They demanded security for their lives and fortunes, and that Maltland and 
lord Hume might go to England, Grange being permitted to go or stay as he 
might deem best These conditions not being granted, they returned to the 
garrison, but their soldiers refused to stand a new assault, and threatened in 
case of another that they would hang Lethington, whom they regarded as the 
cause of their protracted defence, over the wall. Notiiing remained, therefore, 
but an unconditional surrender; and so odious were the garrison to the dtisens, 
that an escort of English soldiers was necessary to protect them from the rabble. 
After three days they were all made prisoners. Lethington died suddenly, 
through means, it has been supposed, of poison, which he had taken of his own 
accord. Grange, Sir James Kirkaldy, (his brother,) James Mossman and James 
Leckie, goldsmiths, were hanged on the third of August, 1 573, and their heads 
afterwards set up on the most prominent places of the castie walL 

Thus ignominously died one of the bravest warriors* of his age ; the dupe of 

* In the case of Kirkaldy there appears to have been considerable debate on the re- 
levancy of the indictment on which he was tried, too technical to be interesting to the general 
reader. — PilcaimU Crim. Trials, ii. 8. 
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a Tolatile and ciafty uiaimaan, and of hit own vanity to be head of a party. 
He had been one of the earlieit fHendf, and, during iU first dayi of peril, ona 
of the most intrepid defenders of the Reformation. Knox, who knew and loved 
him well, lamented his apostasy, and with that sagacity which was peculiar to his 
character, admonished him of die issue, ** That man^ soul is dear to me,** said 
Knox, '^ and I would not willingly see it perish ; go and tell him from me, that, 
if he persists in his folly, neither that crag in which he miserably confides, nor 
the carnal wit of that num whom he counts a demi-god, shall save him ; but he 
shall be dragged forth, and hanged in the face of the sun." He returned a 
contemptuous answer dictated by Maitland ; but he remembered the warning 
when on the scafibld with tears, and listened with eagerness when he was told 
the hope that Knox always expressed, that, though the work of grace upon his 
heart was sadly obscured, it was still real, and would approve itself so at last ; 
of which he expressed with great humility his own sincere conviction. 

KIRKWOOD, Jamxs, an eminent teacher and writer on grammar, in the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century, was born near Dunbar. The circumstances 
of his education are unknown ; he ^vas first sdioolmaster of Linlithgow, and sub- 
sequently of Kelso. His school at Linlithgow was^one of considerable reputation, 
and he would appear to have been intrusted, like many teachers of tlie present 
day, with pupils who boarded in his house. The celebrated John, second earl 
of Stair, was thus educated by him. The first w<Mrk ascertained to have been 
published by him, was an ** Easy Grammar*' of the Latin language, which ap- 
peared at Glasgow in 1674. In 1677, he published at London an octavo fas- 
ciculus of *' Sentences,*' for the use of learners. In the succeeding year ap- 
peared his ** Compendium of Rhetoric,*' to which was added a small treatise on 
Analysis. After the Revolution, he was sent for by the parliamentary commis- 
sioners for colleges, on the motion of lord president Stair; and his advice 
was taken about the best Latin grammar for the Scottish schools. The lord 
president asked him what he thought of Despauter. He answered, *^ A very un- 
fit grammar ; but by some pains it might be made a good one.*' The lord Cross- 
rig desiring him to be more plain on this point, he said, ** My lord president, 
if its superfluities were rescinded, the defects supplied, the intricacies cleared, 
the errors rectified, and the meUiod amended, it might pass for an excellent 
grammar." The lord president afterwards sent for him, and told him it was tfae 
desire of the commissioners that he should immediately reform Despauter, as he 
had proposed; as they knew none fitter for the task. He according published, 
in 1695, a revised edition of Despauter, which continued to be commonly used 
in schools till it was superseded by Ruddiman^i Rudiments. Kiikwood was a 
man ijf wit and fancy, as well as of learning; and. having fallen into an unfor- 
tunate quarrel with his patrons the magistrates, which ended in his dismission, 
he took revenge by publishing a satirical pamphlet, entitled *' The twenty-aeven 
gods of Linlithgow," meaning thereby the twenty-seven members of the town- 
council. He appears to have afterwards been chosen schoolmaster at Kelso, 
where he probably died. 

KNOXy Jomr, the most eminent promoter of the Reformation In Scotland, 
was bom at Haddington in the year 1 505. His iather, though himself a man 
of no note, was descended from the ancient house of Ranfurly in the shire of 
Renfrew. Of the mother of the great reformer nothing fiirther is known than 
that her name was Sinclair,— a name which he frequently used in after-life, when 
to have subscribed his own would have exposed him to danger : thus many of 
his letters in times of trouble are signed " John Sinclair." Though a roan of 
no rank in society, his father would yet seem to have been possessed of a com- 
petency beyond that of the ordinary dass of the peasantry of the times, if such 
an inference be permitted from the circmnst^uice of his having given his son an 
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education which mu Umb ■ttaiMhto only by a wrj iim Thk it » poini, how- 
erer, on which then hw bMO alto much diipiite; tone MprnMBling hit purtniti 
as in a ** moan oonditioo^*' oUmn at pMiona of oxteMiv* property. Whaterer 
may have been th« oonditioa of hit piarenlt-..4i nuiAler of litile n t emen t— there 
it no doubt regarding the only eircumttanoe of any importaaee eonneeted with 
the question, namely, that he reeeiied a libeal education. 

Hit course of learning be g an at the grammat wihool of Haddington, where he 
acquired the elements of the Latin language* He wae afterwards, ahoiil the year 
1 524, tent to the univenity of St Aodrowt. Faom the ciromnstance of the name 
'< Jolm Knox" tfifearing on the list of mateicukted stndents, for the year 1590, 
in the Glasgow ooUego^ it has been paesuamd thai he studied there ako, and 
this, at appeart by the datet, fear yean provient to his going to St Andrews ; 
but the tuppotttion that tUt Joha Knox wat the reformer, it mudi weakened by 
the fact, that many of the Knoxet of Banfiarly, the houto firom which hit father 
wat descended, were eduosted at tho university of Ghugow. Amongst the last 
of these of any note were Andrew Knox, bishof of the Isles, and, after htm, hit 
ton and tuccetaor, Sir^Tbomaa Knox. In the abtence, therelbre, of all other 
eTidence, thit ciicumstanoe in tho life of the refonner mutt be held aa extiemely 
doubtful, etpecially aa no allution is made to it, either by liimseU^ his contempo- 
raries, or any of tho earlier writers who haie spoken of hiaii Knox^ when he 
went to St Andrews, was in the nineteenth year of his age, and ^vaa yet undio- 
tinguidmd by any indications of that peouliar character and temper, or that 
talent, which ailterwards made him so ooaspicnous. His literary punuks had 
hitherto been limited to the aequitition of tho Latin langoege, Greek and 
Hebcow beii^ almost unknown ift Scotland, although at an after period of lilh 
Knox acquired them both. Hit removal to St Andrewt, however, opened up 
new touroet of learning and of knowledge. John Mair, a oelebmted doetor of 
the Sorbonne^ who had atudied at the coUeget of Eng^d and Rurit, wot then 
principal of St Salvator's college, St Andrewt. Ho wat a man of no great 
ttrength of mind, nor of very h^lh attainmoatt ; b«t ho had while in Paris 
imbibedt and he now boldly incukatod, civil and religious principles directly at 
variance with the opimons uad praetioeaof the timet. He ^ied the tapremacy 
of the pope, and held that he wat amonabla to a general council, which might 
not only rebuke and rettraia him, but oven depoto hkn from hit dignity. Ho 
held that papal exoommunicationt were of no foaoe, wilem pronounced on jiitt 
and valid grounds, and that tithea were not of dirino origin. Ho, betidet, 
ftarlesaly oentured the avarice and ambitien of the deigy. And with regard to 
civil mattera, bat opinioot were no lett daring, and not lest boldly inculcated. 
Ho taught hit pupila to contidor kinga aa hating no other right to their elef». 
tion, but what prooee de d from their pe<^, to whom Itioy were amenable for 
their conduct, and by whom they nnght be judicially proceeded againat. Sndi 
were tome of tho doetrinet taught by Mair ; and that they had tAon a ttzong hold 
of Knox, who was one of hit papUt, hit after lllb tuificiently thowi. For we 
find him, with the courage which belonged to hit character, practising himtelf, 
and thowing othevt bow to proctite that which hit preceptor only taught; 

In the atudiet of tho timet, Knox now made rapid progrett. He wat created 
BMster of aitt, and ordained a priett bolero ho had attained tho age (twenty4ive) 
appointed by tho canon law for veeeiviBg ordination. It will not, perhapt, be 
lott time to paute for a moment at thit period of hit life, tince it pretentt ut 
with tho interttting tight of a great mind Numbering in its strength, and 
unconscious at once of tho darknem with which it waa surrounded, and of there 
being a bcightei and a bettor world boyoad tho narrow predacts which it had 
boon tau^ to oonsider aa the uUnost ItauU of ite range. Here wo find tho 
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great refomwr, paitSTely, aad witlMmt remnk or objeetiom, bemniDg a minister 
of tbat diiireh which he nas alkerwardi to orerlum and eiMO from his native 
soil ; becoming a minister of that reUgion which he was afterwards to drire ft«m 
the landy with a Tiolenoe which shook both the kingdom and the throne. A 
little longer, howoTor, and we find this mighty mind emerging gradually bvt 
migestically into the light of day. The disoorery had been made that there lay 
a wider and a fiiirer region beyond the boonds d the prison-house, and Knox 
hastened himself to seek and to point oat the way to othen. 

He soon betook himself to the study of the writings of the fiithers of the 
Christian chutvh ; and, in the works of Jerome and Augustine, ffnauA the doctrines 
and tenets which eflibcted that retolution in his i^dligious ientiroents, after- 
wards productire of such important results. He was now In the. thirtiedi year 
of bis age, but he did not either pttbiicly arow the change which had trdcen place 
in his religious creed, or attempt to impreu it upon others, for several years after- 
wards. In the mean time^the work of reformation had been making Irregular 
but rapid pro g r e s s . Patrick Hamilton had already preached the new faith in 
Scotland, and had &Uen a martyr to its doctrines, and many others of not lea 
seal, but of less note, had shared a simikr late. Copies of the Seriptnres were now 
surreptitiously introduced into tiie kingdom, and eagerly read by those into whose 
hands they IblL Poets employed their iascinating powers in bringing the ^tumh 
of Rome and its ministers into contempt The efibct of aU this was a Tiolent 
agitation of the public mind. The reformed doctrines were every where spoken 
of and discussed. They became the topics of conmon oonrersation, and were 
the themes of disquisition amongst the learned. It was at tills critical period, 
about the year 1549, in the midst of this fererish excitement of public opinion, 
tbat Knox first stepped into the arena as a combatant in the cause of the new 
fiath. He was still a teacher of philosophy in the edlege of St Andrews^'but 
be availed himself of the opportunities which this appointment afforded, of dis- 
ieminating his doctrines amongst his pupils, whom he taught to look with abhor* 
rence and contempt on the oomiptions and erron of the Romlsfa diurdi. Though 
such opinions were now spreading widely, and were made matter of ordinary 
disoiisuon, their abetters were not yet, by any means, safe from the vengeance 
of the Romish ecclesiastics, who were yet stiwggling hard to suppren the 
heresies which were every where springing op In^ifae land, and threateiilag the 
speedy ruin of their church. Knox's^case was too mavkod and too conspicuous 
an Instance ni defection, to escape for any length of time some proof of ihat 
wnth which it was so well calculated to^exclte. He was degiaded from the 
priesthood, had sentence passed against him as a heretic, and only escaped assae- 
sination by flying from St Andrews, that fiite having been marked out for hira by 
cardinal Beaton. On leaving St Andrews, Knox found protection in the family 
of Douglas of Langniddrie, where he acted in the capacity of tutor. Here, 
Douglas himself being a tealous advocate for the new faith, Knox continued to 
preach the doctrines which had driven bun from 8t Andrews; and In these 
doctrines he not only Instructed the frmily with which he lived, but also the 
people in the neighbourhood, whom he invited to attend his prelections. ¥Vom 
the coiMequences which must infallibly have attended tills peneveiance In dis- 
ieminating principles so inimical to the dhurch, Knox was only saved by the 
death of cardinal Beaton, who was asnmmated in the testis of St Andrews, on 
the S9di of May, 1640. Though, by the death oi Beaton, Knox probably 
escaped the utmost severities vHiich prelacy could inflict ; he yet did not escape 
all visitation from its wrath. 

John Hamilton, the successor of Beaton, sought hk destrvetion wHh as much 
I as his predecemor had done, compelling hira to flee from place to place. 
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and to leak hii lafety in oonoealment Apprehensive of fidlin^ at lut into the 
handg of his enemies, he, after haring led a Tagvant and miserable life for many 
months, at length sought an asylum in the castle of St Andrews, which had been 
in the posMssion of the cardinal's assassins since the period of his death, and 
which they had held out against repeated attempts of the earl of Arran, then 
regent of Scotland, to take it Knox entered the castle of St Andrews at the time 
of Easter, 1 547. This step he had been prevailed upon to take by two of fats 
warmest fViends, the lairds of Langniddrie and Ormiston, at a time when he had 
himself determined to retire to Germany. 

The circumstance of Knox's having taken shelter, on this occasion, with the 
assassins of Beaton, has given rise to reflections on his character, involving 
chaiges of the most serious nature. Some of them are wholly unfounded, others 
unreasonable. He has been accused of being one of the conspirators who pro> 
jected the death of Beaton; which is totally unsupported by any evidence, 
and must, therefore, in common justice, be utterly rejected. He has been said 
to have made himself accessory to the crime of the cardinal^i murder by taking 
shelter amongst those by whom it was perpetrated ; a roost unreasonable and 
unwarrantable conclusion. His own life was in imminent danger, and he natu- 
rally sought shelter where it was most likely to be found, without reftrence to 
place or circumstanoesi and we cannot see by what reasoning he could be reduced 
to the dilemma of either sacrificing his own life or submitting to be accused as 
an accessory to murder ; the one consequence threatening him by his remaining 
at large, the other by his flying to a place of refiige. He has been accused of 
vindicating the deed in his writings, lliis length he certainly has gone ; but, 
considering all the circumstances connected with it, such vindication on the part 
of Knox is not much to be wondered at, nor is it calculated to excite much 
reasonable prejudice against him. Beaton eagerly sought his life ; he was his 
personal enemy, and a relentless and cruel enemy to all who were of the same 
faith. If, therefore, we are called upon to disapprove of Knox^ justification of 
the death of Beaton, we should at the same time be permitted to remaik, that 
it was an event which he Iiad but little reason to regret 

After entering the castle of St Andrews, Knox resumed his duties as a teacher, 
and proceeded to instruct his pupils as before. He also resumed his lectures on 
the Scriptures, and regularly catechised his hearers in the parish church of the 
city. Hitherto Knox's appearances os a disciple and teacher of the refonned 
doctrines had been rather of a private character, or at least only before select 
audiences, such as his own class of pupils, or a few neighbours congregated 
together as at Langniddrie. He was now, however, about to come fonrard in a 
more public^ or at least more formal capacity. At the time that he sought refuge 
in the castle of St Andrews, there were thiee persons of note there, all sealous 
reformers, who had also fled to it as a sanctuary. These were Sir David Lind- 
say of the Mount, Henry Balnaves of Hallhill, and John Rough, a celebrated 
reformed preadier, and who was at this moment publicly preaching in St 
Andrews. These persons were so much struck with Knox's talents and his man- 
ner of instructing his pupils, that they earnestly eAorted him to come publicly 
forward as a preacher of the reformed doctrines. This, however, Knox declined ; 
not from any unwillingness to expose himself to the dangers which then attended 
the discharge of such a duty, nor from any reluctance to devote himself to the 
great cause which he had espoused, and of which he was afterwards so singular 
a promoter ; but from a feeling of diffidence in his own powers, and a deep sense 
of the awful importance of the charge to which he was invited ; he besides enter- 
tained some scruples os to the regularity of the call which was now made upon 
him^ and with a conscientiousness and feeling of delicacy which became his 
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rdigiotiB proftMioni, exprened a fear thai his coming forward aa a preadier^ on 
the summons of only two or three individnals, might be deemed an intinsion 
into the saored office of the ministry. 

Bent on their object, howeTer, Uie three penons aboTe named, without Knox's 
knowledge, consulted with the members of the church in which Rough preached, 
and the result was the fixing of a certain day when Knox should, in the name 
and in the face of the whole congregation, be called upon by the mouth of their 
preacher to accept the office of the ministry. On the day appointed, and while 
Knox was yet wholly unaware of what was to take place, Rough, after preaching 
a sermon on the election of ministers, in which he maintained the right of a 
congregation, howerer small its numbers, to elect its own pastor ; and he farther 
maintained, that it was sinful to refuse to obey such a <all when made : then 
suddenly turning to Knox — ^* Brother,*' he said, " you shall not be offended 
although I speak unto you that which I have in charge, eren from all those that are 
here present,- which is this, — In the name of God and of his Son Jesus Christ, 
and in the name of all that presently call you by my mouth, I chaige you that 
you refuse not this holy Tocation, but, as you tender the glory of God, the 
increase of Christ^s kingdom, the edification of your brethren, and the cmnfort 
of me, whom you understand well enough to be oppressed by the multitude of 
labours, that you take the public office and charge of preaching, eren as you 
look to aroid God's heary displeasure, and desire that he shidl multiply his 
graces unto you.** Ttiming now to the congregation, ** Was not this your 
chaige unto me?" he said, ** and do ye not approve tliis TOcation ?'' — ^* It was, 
and we approve it,** was the reply. Deeply impressed with the circumstance, 
Knox made an attempt to address the audience, but his feelings overcame him ; 
he burst into tears, and rushed out of the church. Though not without the 
hesitation and the doubts and fears of an ingenuous and religrious mind, Knox 
accepted the charge thus solemnly and strikingly imposed upon him, and on an 
appointed day appeared in the pulpit On this occasion, a highly interesting 
one, as being the first public appearance of the great reformer as a preacher of 
the gospel, he gave out the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth verses of the seventh 
chapter of Daniel, a choice which shows the great changes which he already 
anticipated in the religious establishments of the land, and the confidence with 
which he looked forwud to the result of the contest now begun with the church 
of Rome. The sermon which he preached on this occasion subjected him to 
the high displeasure of the church dignitaries ; he and Rough were summoned 
before a convention of learned men to answer for the heretioil doctrines which 
they entertained and promulgated. In the controversy which took place in this 
assembly between Knox and the person appointed to dispute with him, a grey 
friar of the name of Arbukill, on the various points at issue, the former so 
utterly discomfited his opponent, and so strongly established his own positions, 
that the Romish clergy, i*es]gning all hopes of maintaining their ground, either 
by scriptural appeals, or by force of reasoning, carefully avoided for the future 
all such exhibitions of public disputation. The castle of St Andrews, in which 
Knox still found refuge, was soon after this, June, 1547, besieged by a French 
fleet, which had been despatched from France to assist the governor in its re- 
duction ; and after a stout resistance of several weeks' duration, the garrison was 
compelled to capitulate, and all within it were made prisoners of war. Knox 
and all the others who were taken with him were carried on board the 
French ships, which soon afterwards proceeded with them to France. On their 
arrival there the greater part of them were distributed throughout different 
prisons ; but Knox, with two or three others, were detained on board the gal- 
leys in the Loire during the whole of the succeeding winter. His confinement 
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on ihip-board altogether eztended to nineteen nunth^ At the^nd ef that lo^ 
period bis liberation took plaoe; but how it i«M e&ctad ii not -eeitain^ 
known. 

On obtaining his liberty, Knox kamediateljr proeeeied to Knyland, i^iere 
tlie Befomiation was making oontidecable progieai, under the auspioet of i»di- 
biihop GranmeTy and other powerftd personi in that kingdom. Knoz.^ reputa- 
tion ai apreacher and lealous refonner wai already well known to Cranmer juid 
hit Golleaguea, who were not long in finding him aui table employment. He 
was despatched by the privy council to Berwick to preach the s^oimed doc- 
trines, and was allowed a salary for his maintenance. Here he semained for 
two yean, daily strengthening tfie great cause in which he was embarked, and 
weakening that of its opponents. During this period too, great numben were 
conTcrted by his powerful reasoning and impresiive eloquence ; nor were the 
good effects of his ministry confined to the •efiecting a beneficial change in the 
religious sentiments of his hearers ; their morak and mannem were also greatly 
iraprored by the force of his example, and the striking truths exhibited in his 
precepts. While in Berwick, Knox was involred in .another controreny or 
public disputation similar to that in which he had been engaged in St Andrem. 
The loene on this occasion was Newcastle, whither he had been samraoned by 
the bishop of Durham to appear before an assembly of the learned men of his 
cathedral, to discuss the doctrines which he taught These Knox defended with 
his usual ability, and with his usual success. He retired triumphant from the 
debate, leaving his opponents silenced and confounded by flie ingenuity and 
strength of bis avguments, and the ferrour and energy of his eloquenoeu 

HJs reputation was now daily spreading wider and wider, and so highly did 
the privy council appredate the value of his eerrioes, that they oonfecied on him 
in December, 1551, a singular mark of their approbation, by af^inting him 
one of the king's chaplains. While residing in Berwick, Knox formed an ao- 
quaintance with a young lady of the name of Maijory Bowes. This lady aikeiw 
wards became his wife, but without the consent of her father, who could never 
be induced to approve of the connexion. He, however, had a warm friend in 
the young lady's mother, who not only gave her sanction to the marriage of her 
daughter, but used every efibrt, though without efibct, to reconcile her husband 
to the voion. Faauly pride, together with some difierenoes of opinion in reli- 
gious matten, are supposed to have been the eause of Mr Bowes's objection to 
accept the reformer as a son-in-law. As a natural result, the malevdlenee 4if 
Knox's enemies, theae who adhered to popery^ kept pace with the success whidi 
attended his e^rts against the Rcmiish church. They narrowly watched his 
every word and action, and at length laying hold of some expressions of a poli- 
tical nature which they conceifed might be employed to his prejudioe, they de- 
nounoed him to the privy counciL In consequence of this charge^ whidi was 
supported by the duke of Northumberland, who entertained a peieonal dislike 
to Knox, he was summoned up to London. The result, however, was in the 
highest degree favourable to him. He not only convinced the oouncil of the 
uprightness of his intentions and the malice of his acousersy but succeeded in 
gaining a yet greater degree of favour with that body than he had before od- 
loyed. He was stppointed to preach to the court, and gave such satisfaction In 
the diK^rge of this duty, that the privy oouodl determUied to invite ban to 
preach in London and the southern counties during the following year. They 
ofiered him the living of All Hallows in the city. He, however, declined the.ap- 
pointment, as also that of a bishopric, which was soon afterwards tendered him 
at the special leqnest of the king, by whom he was much esteemed. These 
splendid often of promotion he refused for oonsdenoe^ salie,^there being several 
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thing! oomiMted widi the Engliali eoderiutieal aitnbliihnwnt lepugiHuit to the 
fiuth which he had adopted ; suoh at the neding of homilies, the dumtiag of 
nuUiM and eyenHwng, the proTalenoe of phuralities, &e» 

In tiie mean time, the king, Edward VI. who had erinoed le much leadinen 
to palnuise omv lefoimer^ died, and was sueoeeded by one of the most sanguin- 
ary and rekntless enemies which the» leformed religion had, during any pwied, 
to contend widk This was Mary. The aocsssion of this prinosss to the throne 
totally altered Knoai's situation and hie vfews. Her higotry and persecution 
soon made Englmid unsafe for hini to live in. 

Finding his danger becoming* daily more and more imminent^ he at length 
came to the rseolution, though not without much nsluetance, of letiring to tho- 
continent; and making choice of France^ peoceeded to Dieppe in Aat Idngdoni 
in the year 1554. Here he remained till the latter end of the following* year, 
oooasiMully riuUng Genem, then the residence of the cslebrated CaMa^ with 
whom he formed a close intimacy. At the latter end of the autumn of 1555, 
KnoK returned to Scotland, indnoed by the temporary fiiTOur which the ^pieen 
dowages^ Mary of Lonraine, had extended to the pvotestants in her donuniom^ 
M this fiu'our, howerer, did not proceed from any feeling of xegavd for those who 
had adopted the new iiiitfa, but was employed as a means oi checking the deigy 
who had been aTerse to the dowager's obtaining the regency 9i die kingdom*, it 
was of short duration, and lasted only so long as that prinosM thought it neoss* 
savy to her interssts* la the mean time, Knox was walously and industriously 
employed in disseminating the dodsines of the reformed religion. lie went 
from place to place prsaching tlm gospel, and gradually increasing the number 
of his disciplee, amongst whom he wan soon able to nefeen some of the ftet 
persons in Ule kingdom. While thus employed, he reoetTed an iuTitaidon from 
an English congregation at Genewi to become their pastor. With this inrita- 
tion he thought it hie duty to comply, and accordingly p ro ce e ded tfaither in tiiw 
month of My, 1 556. He was on this oceasion accompanied by hie wife and 
methemn»law, tho husband of the latter being now dead. On learning that he 
had lefl Seotiaad, the deigy tiwre proceeded to erince these feelings regarding 
him wMdi they had not dared to arow, or at least to act upon, while he was 
pnsenti Knowing that he could not appear, they summoned him before them, 
passed sentonce against him in absenoe, adjudging his body to the flames, and 
his soul to damnation. The fimt port of the sentence they made a show of car- 
rying into effect, by causing his effigy to be burned at the enss of Edinburgh. 
On asaching GenefB, he inunediately took diarge of his congregation, and spent 
the twe following years in promoting their spiritual interests. This was pertiaps 
tho happiest period of Knox's lilb. He liyed upon the most aflectionato footing 
with the members of his church, by all of whom he was greatly belored. Ho 
enjoyed the sodety and friendship of Galrin, and the other ministers of the 
city ; and to complete hie fdicity, he lived in the besom of his own family, a 
happineM of which he had hitherto had but a small share. No degree of en^ 
joyment, hesvever, or of earthly folidty, could wean him fnm the dedre of peo^ 
looting the Refbrmation in hie natiTC country ; to this he oontinued to look 
forward with* unabated eagerness^ and only waited for mere fhfourable tinmi to 
gratify this nding paanon of his life. 

When he had been about two years in Genem, the- longcherished wishee of 
our reCMnnev to enerase his ministry in his- native land, seemed about to bo 
realiied. Two persons, dtisens of Edinburgh, the one named JaaBee Syme> the 
other James Barron, arriTcd in Genewi with a letter signed by the earl of GJen* 
cqini, the lords Lorn and Enkine, and lord James Stewart, an illegimate son 
of James V., and aflerwards earl of Murray, inviting him to return to Beotland. 
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Knox immediately obeyed the all, end had proceeded ai fiur as Dieppe on his 
way to SooClandy when be recetred letten firom the latter country conUining the 
most discouraging accounts of the state of the kingdom and of the proiestani in- 
terest there. Grieved and disappointed beyond expression, he again letamed 
to Genevay wheie he remained for another year. During this period he assisted 
in making a new translation of tiie Bible into English, and also published his 
** Letter Co the Queen Regent,*' his ** Appellation and Exhortation/' and •* The 
iizft Blast of the Trumpet against the monstrous Regiment of Women." Mat- 
ters haTing at length taken a more favourable turn in Scotland, the protestani 
lords sent a second inritatton to Knox to join Uiem, accompanied by the grati- 
fying intelligence that the queen-regent had promised them her countenance 
and protection. He placed little reliance on these promises, but he readily 
obejfod the call of his friends to return to his natiTO country. 

He sailed from Dieppe on the SSnd of April, and airired safely in Leith on 
the Snd of May, 1559. The distrust which Knox entertained of the good fisath 
of the queen-regent was not without sufficient cause. By the time he arrired, 
that artful but able princess, conceiTing that she had no longer any occsslon for 
assistance from the protestants, not only gave them to understand that they had 
nothing more to hope from her, but openly arowed her determination to msj^ 
press Sie Reformation by erery means in her power, and to employ force for 
that purpose if it should be found necessary. 

In this spirit she authoiiied archbishop Hamilton to summon the reformed 
preachers before him in St Andrews to answer for their conduct, giring him at 
the same time, a similar assurance of protection and support with that which she 
had a short while before given to the protestants. A threat, howoTer, having 
been conveyed to her that the preachers would not go unattended to the im- 
pending trial, she deemed it prudent to prorogue it until she should be in a 
better state of preparation, and accordingly wrote to the primate to delay any 
further proceedings in the matter for the time. On the faith of receiving aa- 
sistance from France, wluch had united with Spain for the extirpaUon of heresy, 
she soon after resumed the process against the protestant preachers, and sum- 
moned them to stand trial at Stirling. Thither Knox, though he had been pn^ 
cLikned an outlaw and a rebel, by virtue of the sentence formerly pronounced 
against him, determined to repair to assist his brethren in their defence, and to 
share the dangers to which Uiey might be exposed. 

The artifice of the queen-regent, however, deprived him of the opportunity 
of carrying this generous resolution into effect The preachers in thehr progress 
to Stirling, were attended by large bodies of people, who had determin^ to 
abide by them during the impending trial UnwOling, however, to give the 
queen-regent any offence by approaching her in such numbers, they halted at 
Perth, and sent Ersktne of Dun before Uiem to Stirling to assure her that they 
meditated no riolence nor entertaiped any but the most peaceable intentions. 
Not reconciled, however, by this representation to the approach of so great a 
multitude, she had recourse to disiimulation to prevent their coming nearer. 
She informed Erskine, that she would stop the trial, if he would prevail npon 
his brethren to desist from their journey. Unsuspicious of the deception she 
intended to practise, Erddne was persuaded to write to the asiembled protes- 
tants, requesting them to proceed no further, and intimating that he was author- 
ised by Uie queen to promise them that no trial of their preachers should take 
place. Rejoiced by these very welcome and very unexpected overtures, they in- 
stantly complied with the regent's request, and the greater part of them returned 
to their homes. When the appointed day of trial came, however, the summonses 
of the pveachen were called in court by the express orders of the queen. They 
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were outlawed for non-appeonnoe, and all penons prohibited under pain of re- 
bellion from harbouring or aMisiing them. When thii infamous proceeding took 
place, Knox wu with the reft of hie brethren at Perth, where he had preached 
a lermon againit idolatry and the celebration of mass, on the very day on which 
intelligence reached that place of what had occurred at Stirling. 

On the conclusion of the sermon, a priest who was present had the impudence 
to uncoTer an altar-piece on which were some images, and prepared to cele- 
brate mass, regardless of the excited state of the public feeling, which had just 
been roused by the eloquence of Knox, and armed, as it were, for riolence by 
the duplicity of the regenL Under these circumstances little was required to 
bring on a crisis, and that little ^vas not long wanting. A boy hariiig uttered 
some disrespectftd expressions, was instantly strudc by the hot-headed priesL 
The boy retaliated by throwing a stone, which, missing his assailant, for whom 
it was intended, struck the altar and broke one of the images. This fired the 
train. In an instant all the interior decorations of the church were torn do^vn 
and destroyed, altar and images were overturned and trampled under foot ; a 
mob collected outside, but finding the work of destruction already completed 
here, they proceeded to the monasteries, whidi they in a short time laid in 
ruins. This was the first ebullition of popular feeling connected with the Hefor- 
■mtion, and Knox has been accused of baring been the cause of it. If he was, 
he certainly was so unconsciously and innocently, for he reprobated the Tiolence 
which had taken place, and in speaking of it, says it was perpetrated by " the 
rascal multitude," — langu^pe sufficiently indicative of the light in which he 
viewed it The protestant loids, finding now that they had not only nothing 
more to hope for from the queen, but that she was their declared enemy, deter- 
mined to niake a rigorous eflbrt to establish the reformed religion without either 
her assistance or consent They proceeded to ascertain the numbers of their 
friends, established a conespondence with them, and united the whole by pro- 
curing their subscriptions to a religious covenant, copies of which they despatched 
for that purpose to difiTevent districts throughout the country. These thus united 
were distinguished by the name of The Congregation, and the noblemen who 
were included by that of the Lords of the Congregation. The latter, still desirous 
of accomplishing their purpose rather by the force of reasoning than by the 
sword, engaged Knox to meet them on a certain day at St Andrews, where they 
proposed he should deliver a series of sermons. On his way to St Andrews he 
preached at Anstruther and Crail, and arrived at the first named place on the 
9th of June. 

Here occurred a striking instance of that penonal intrepidity for which the 
great reformer was so remarkable. The archbishop, informed of his design to 
preach in his cathedral, assembled an armed force, and sent word to Knox, that 
if he appeared in the pulpit, he would order the soldiers to fire upon him. 
Alarmed for his safety, Knox's friends endeavoured to dissuade him from 
preaching, but in vain. " He could take God to iritness," he said, ** that he 
never preached in contempt of any man, nor with the design of hurting an earthly 
creature ; but to delay to preach next day, unless forcibly hindered, he could not in 
conscience agree. As for the fear of danger that may come to me,** he con* 
tinued, '* let no man be solicitous, for my life is in the custody of him whose 
glory I seek. I desire the hand nor weapon of no man to defend me." Knox 
acc<Mrdingly appeared in the pulpit at the appointed time, and preadied to a 
numerous assembly, without experiencing any interruption ; but altlioogh the 
threatened attempt upon his life was not made, he retains a full claim to all the 
courage which a contempt and defiance of that threat implies. 

On this occasion he p r e a c h ed for three successive days ; and such was the ef- 
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feet of his eloquence and the influence of hU doctrine^ that both the inhabitants 
and the ciril authoritiee agreed to set up the reformed wonhip in the town. 
The monaeteEiei Were demoliehed and the church stripped of all images and pio- 
tures» The example of St Andrewi was soon after fc^lowed in many other parte 
of the kingdom. At the latter end of the month, Knox anriTed with the fbitses 
of the Congregation in Edinburgh, and on the same day on which he entend 
the city, he preached in St Giles's, next day in the Abbey church, and on the- 
7th of July, the inhabitanU met in the tolbooth, and appointed him thehr 
minister, there being then only one place of wonhip in Kdin b urjg^, Ti& St GilesV 
cbuvdk In this charge, however, he was not long permitted to remain. Thn. 
feroes of the regent soon after obtained possession of the city ; and, although 
against his own inclination, his friends proTailed upon him to letire from the 
town. On leanng'',£dinburgh, he undertook a tour of preaching through the 
kingdom ; and in less than two months had gone over the greater part of it, 
disseminating with the most powerfol effect the doctrines of the refcnoned selU 
gion. He next retired to St Andrews, where he officiated as minister forsereral 
months ; and on the condusion of the civil war, which the determination of the 
Congregation to establish, the refonned religion and the regent's effiicts to sup* 
press it, had created, he returned to Edinbuigh. In 1560,. after an arduous 
struggle and many Tidssitudes, the faith for which Knox had fought wcIl a ** good 
fight,'* seemed to be securely established in the land. The qpeen>segpent was dead, 
and by the assistance of England, an assistanre which Knox had been the duef 
ittstruraent in procuring, the arma of the forces of the Congrq;atiiML waxe com* 
pletriy triumphant 

The accession, howoTer, of Mary, who was known to be strongly attached to 
popevy, to the actual government, again excited the fears of the protestants^ and 
of no one more than Knox,, who insisted that the invitation sent to France to that 
princess to aaoend the throne of her ancestors should be aooompanied by the 
stipulation, that she should desist from the cdebration of mass ; and when the 
rest of the council urged that die ought to be allowed that liberty within her 
own chapel, he predicted that ** her liberty would be their thraldonu'' 

A few days after the queen^s arrival at Holyrood she sent for Knox,^ and 
taxed him with holding political opinions at once dangerous to her authority 
and the peace of her realm, and wi^ teaching a. religion difierent from that al- 
lowed by its princes. Knox entered at great length into these subjects, defend- 
ing himself and his doctrines with his usual ability and boldness. His language, 
at no time very courtly, is said to have been so harsh in some instances on Uiis 
occasion as to drive the young queen to tears ; but whether this, if true, ought 
to be considered as a proof of the severity of his expressions, or of the queen's 
irritability of temper, is questionable, since it is probable that she may have 
wept without sufficient cause. The arrival of the dinner hour broke off this in^ 
teresting interview, and Knox retired from the presence whh. some expresuons 
of good wishes for the queen^s happiness Frequent conferences of a similar 
nature with this took place afterwacds between the reformer and Mary, but 
with little increase of regard on either side. On one of these- occasions,, when 
he had spoken with even more than his usual boldness,, and just as he was about 
to retire,, he overheard some of the queen's popish attendants say, '' He Is not 
afraid.*' — " Why should the pleasing face of a gentlewoman frighUn me ?' seplied 
the stout reformer, turning round upon them; " I have looked in the faces of 
many angry men, and yet have not been afraid, beyond measure."^ Knox's min- 
'isterial duties were in the mean time exceedingly laborious. His chai^, as aL 
ready mentioned, was St Giles's church, where he had discharged these duties 
sinoe the year 1&60. He preached twice every Sabbath, and thrice on other 
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4ayB of Ae Twdk, bttidm meeting legidarly with his kiilMeoien once every 
week for dieclpline^ aod with othen for exeroiaeB on the Scriptiuei. Beiides 
«U Uik, he vegukrly attended all the meetings of the general assembly and the 
profindal synod ; and at almost every meeting of the former, a mission to visit 
and preach in some distant part of the oeontry mtm imposed upon him. With 
ihe yiew of rdieving him of port of these overwhelming labomrs^ the town coim- 
cil, in April, 156S, soUuted John Craig, minister of Canongate, to undertake 
the half of his charge. From the difficulty, however, of obtaining an additional 
stipend, Knox remained without assistance till June in the following year. It 
has heflm already said that many inteniews took place from time to time be- 
tween the queen and Knox; these were still oecastoDally occurring; but their 
only eflect was to incsease her dread and dislike of the reformer ; and ahlioagh 
some instances occurred in which tiiere was something like an approach to a 
better understanding, yet on the part of the queen it was never sincere ; and 
there is little doubt that she longed for an opportunity of getting rid of so 
troublesome a subject, whom neither her tloeats nor blandishments could divert 
for an instant from what he conceived to be the strict path of his duty. Sudi 
an opportunity as ihe desired, or at least such a one aa she certainly rejoiced in, 
seeoMd now unexpectedly to present itself. Two persons, protestants, were in- 
dicted to stand trial for having with several othen, intruded into the palace 
during a temporary absenoe of the queen, for the purpose of interrupting the 
celebration ef certain Roman catholic rites which was about to take place in 
the chapel of Holyfood. The pretestants of Edinburgh, dreading that the 
queen would prooeed to extremities against these men, requested Knox to write 
circular 'letten jto the principal genitemen of their persuasion, detailing the cirw 
curastanoes of the ease, and inviting their presence on the day of trial 

One of these letters falling into the hands of the bishop of Ross, he im- 
mediately oonveyed it to the queen, who again lost no time in laying it before 
her privy council, by which it was pronounced treasonable, and the -writer was 
soon afterwards indicted to stand trial in Edinbuigh for the crime of high 
tmason. The queen presided in pemon at the trial, and with an ill-judged and 
iU4imed levity, bunt into a fit of laughter, when on taking her seat in court she 
perceived Knox standing unoovered at the foot of the table. ** That man," she 
said, pointing to the reformer, " had made her weep, and ahed never a tear 
himself: she would now see if she could make him weep." The trial now pro- 
ceeded, and afler the charge against him had been read, Knox entered upon 
his •defence at gseat leng&i, and with such sel^possesuon, intrepidity, and 
ability, that although he had sereral enemies amongst his judges, he was, by a 
great majority acquitted of die 4aeime of which he had been accused. 

Alluding to the queen^ fiselings on this occasion, he says in his History, 
** That night, (the evening after the trial) was nyther dancing nor fiddling in 
the court ; £sr madame was disapoynted -of hir purpose, quhilk was to have had 
John Knox in hir wiU, he vot of hir nobility." A second attempt on the part 
of the queen and her husband Damley to snppress the stem and uncon^romising 
truths, both political and religious, which ^e reformer continued to proclaim to 
the world, was soon after made. He had given out a text which gave such of- 
fence to the stripling king, that on the afternoon of the same day he was taken 
from his bed and carried before the privy council, who suspended him from his 
office. As the suspension, however, was limited to the time of their majesties 
residence in the city, it was but of short duration, as they left Edinburgh before 
the following Sabbath, when Knox resumed his ministry, and delivered his sen- * 
timents with the same boldness as before. This occurrence was soon after fol- 
lowed by the murder of Rindo, the queen^ secretary ; an erent which gave the 
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^DMii, now at DaBUr, « pratonoe for nOiiiif an amiy, Mteiidbly to oaablo ber 
to retent tho indipiity wfaidi had bean ihowii to her panon by tha aMaarim of Rfs. 
aio, and to ponith tba parpaUatoc of that dead, but in raality, to OTatmwa the 
protaiUnU On tba approadi fji tha quaan and har foroaa to Edinburgh, Knoz, 
long tinoe aware of tha diilika whidi aha entertained towarda hiniy deemed it 
prudent to leara the city. On thta oooaiion lie retired to Kyle, and aoon afUp- 
waida went to England to rifit hia two tone, who were there living with fomo 
ralations of their mother's. Knox returned again to Edinbuigfa, after an ab- 
lenoe of about fire or sixth months. During that intenral two OTonts had taken 
place, which entirely rained the queen*s authority in the kingdom, and left him 
nothing to fear from her peiaonal resentment ; these were the miurder of Otan- 
ley and her marriage with BothwelL He therefore resumed his chaige without 
interruption, and proceeded to take that actiTO part in the national a/Tain, both 
political and religious, which the times required, and for which he was so emi- 
nently fitted ; and, soon after, had the satisiaction of seeing the piotestant reli- 
gion securely established by the laws of the land, and that of the popish diurcii 
utterly overthrown by the same authority. 

In the month of October, 1570, he was struck with apoplexy, and although 
it only interrupted his preaching for a few days, he never reoorered firom the 
debility which it produced. 

The irritability of the times, and the Tindictive spirit of the po]^sh faction, 
still animating its expiring eflTorts, placed the lile of the great reformer once 
more in danger, and once more compelled him to seek safety in flight His 
enemies endeavoured fiist to deatroy his reputation by the most absurd and on- 
founded calumnies ; and foiling utterly in diese, they made an attempt upon his 
life. A shot was fired in at the window atVhich he usually sat ; but happening 
to be seated at a different part of the table from that which he generally occu- 
pied, the bullet missed him, but strudk the candlestick which was before him, 
and then lodged in the roof of the apartment 

Finding that it was no longer safe for him to remain in Edinburgh, he re- 
tired to St Andrews, where he continued till the end of August, 1572, when he 
again returned to Edinbui^h. His valuable and active life waa now drawing 
&st to a dose. On the llth of the November following he was seiaed with a 
cough, which greatly afiected his breathing, and on the S4th of the same month 
expired, after an illness which called forth numerous instances of the nuignani- 
mity of hia character, and of the purity and fervour of that religious seal by 
which he had been always inspired. He died in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, " not so much," w^y% Dr M'Grie, " oppressed with years as worn out and 
exhausted by his extraordinary labours of body and anxieties of mind." His 
body was interred in the churdi-yard of St Giles, on Wednesday the S6lh of 
November, and was attended to tiie grave by all the nobility who were in the 
city, and an immense concourse of people. When his body was laid in the 
grave, the regent, who was also at the funeral, exclaimed in words whidi have 
made a strong impression from their aptness and truth, ** There lies he who 
never feared the face of man." 



LAING^ Albxandbr Goxdoiv, whose name is so mournfully connected Mith 
the history of African discovery, was bom at Edinburgh on the 37th of D»« 
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cember, 1793. His father, William Laing^ A.M., iras the first who opened an 
academy for classical education in the new town of Uie Scottish capital ; where 
he laboured for thirty-two yean, and was one of the most popular teachers of his 
day. His maternal grand-father, William Gordon, was also a teacher of very 
oonsiderable note, and is known in the schools as the author of a system of geo- 
graphy, a treatise on arithmetic, a translation of the first six books of Li?y, &c. 

With such a parentage it might naturally haye been supposed, that the subject 
of this memoir was more likely to hare spent his days amid the quiet pursuits of 
literature, than in the bustle of the cauip, and amid the din of arms ; the ap- 
pearances of bis early years seemed to fiirour the supposition. Under the tuition 
of his father, young Laing received the elementary education that was necessary 
to prepare him for the university, and he \\n» enrolled in the Humanity class 
at the early age of thirteen yean. Previous to this he had acquired a very con- 
siderable knowledge of the Latin language, of whicl; he was passionately fond ; 
and the appearances he made in the class then taught by professor Christison, 
were of so marked a kind as to secure him the very flattering notice of his pre- 
ceptor ; he was held up as a model for the imitation of his fellow students, and 
there were but few who could entertain any hope of excelling him. 

At the age of fifteen Mr Laing entered on the business of active life, having 
engaged himself as assistant to Mr Bruce, a teadier in Newcastle. In this situa- 
tion he remained only six months, when he returned to £dinburgh,[^and entered 
into company with his father, taking charge of the commercial department of the 
academy, for which his beautiful penmanship and other acquirements singularly 
qualified him. 

But the time was fast approaching when the subject of our memoir was to ex- 
change the ferula for the sword. In 1809, volunteering was very general in 
Edinburgh, and young Laing attached himself to a corps then forming. In 
1810, be was made an ensign in the prince of Wales' volunteers, and from that 
period the academy had no more charms for him. In his eighteenth year he 
abandoned the irksome duties of teaching, and set off for Barbadoes to his ma* 
ternal unde, oolonelf afterwards lieutenant-general Gordon, through whose kind 
ofiioes he looked forward to an introduction into the army. At that time colonel 
Gordon held the office of deputy quarter-mastei^general in Barbadoes, and on 
his nephew's arrival he gave him a situation as clerk in his counting house. In 
this situation Mr Laing repeatedly came in contact with Sir George Beckwith, 
then at the head of the command of the military on the station, who was so much 
pleased with the young derk, and took so deep an interest in his fortunes, as 
to secure fur him unsolicited an ensign's commission in the York light infantry. 

But we must hurry over the first yean of Icing's service in the army, in 
order that we may have space to detail the mure important passages in his his- 
tory. Having obtained the ensigncy in the York light infantry, he immediate- 
ly joined his regiment in Antigua ; in two yean he was made a lieutenant, and 
shortly after, on the reduction of the regiment, he was put on half-pay. Dis- 
satisfied with the inactivity consequent on such a measure, as soon as the neces« 
sary arrangements could be made, he exchanged into the 2ud West India regi- 
ment, and proceeded to Jamaica. Here over exertion in consequence of his 
discharging the duties of quarter-master-general caused him to sufier much from 
disease of the liver. He retired to Honduras for the recovery of his health, 
where colonel Arthur, appreciating his excellence as an ofiicer, detained him with 
another division of the regiment, and appointed him fort major. His distemper, 
however, which at fint seemed to yield in Honduras, returned with increasing 
violence, and compelled him to seek relief in the air of his native land* and the 
sympathies of his relations. 
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During the ei^teen OMntbt he renaincd at hom«, Ui« diriMii •f Hie Snd 
West India regiment to wliioh lie belonged, waa rednoed, and k% wai again pnt 
on half-pay. Beitored, however, to health, he could not remain inactiw. To- 
ward! the end of 1819, he went to London, waa aeot fcr by the oohmel of liia 
regiment, the late ^r Henry Torrenoe, reoeived nnny flattering coanpliifiaite 
for hii former •enrioea, and hanng been appeioled iieufeenant and adjuam; Iw 
proceeded to Sierra Leone. 

From the beginning ^ the year 1 8il2 hii hietory ai an African traveller may 
properly be dated. In January «f that year he wm deepalched by Sir Ghnlea 
McCarthy, governor of Sieira Leone, on an important embamy to Kaanbia and 
the Mandingo country, where he collecled much valuable information ragaiding 
the political condition of theae dietricts, their diepeoitions m to eommevoe, and 
their eentimenta ai lo alarery. Having eo iar achieved the <^ject for whidi lie 
aet out, he croeied to Malacouri, a Mandingo town, iituated en the banlce ef ibe 
river Malageea. There he learned that Sannanee, the diief of (he diekcict of 
Malageea, and a friend of the British government, had been captured by Amara, 
the king of the Soolimaa, and was about to be put to death. Well knowing the 
unrelenting disposition of Anuira, Laing, although labouring undera severe attack 
of fever ai^ ague, resolved to go to the Seolinia camp, and intercede fer liie life 
of the unfortunate Sannassee. 

With this view he crossed the Malageea near its aovroe, and after experiemv 
ing many difficulties in meeting with SooHma guards, he at length reached the 
camp. Having witneised the feats of warlike exercise, the dmcing, and the 
music exhibited by Soolimas, Bennas, Sangaras, and Tambaccas, he was invited 
to a palaver with Yarradee, the general of the Soolima army. This officer re* 
ceived him with much kindness, and with many protestations cf fiiendMp. 
Subsequently he was introduced to, and had a convenation with Amara hinsehT, 
and having obtained an assurance thai Sannassee would net be pnt to death, he 
retired to Sierra Leone, where he arrived on the 6th day^ exhausted by the 
fatigues of hii journey and continued iilneis. 

Scarcely had Laing recovered, when a report at Sierca Leone that his nussion 
had been of no avail, induced the governor to send him on another embassy lor 
the same object Having once more visited the Soolima camp, he was assured 
indeed that Sannassee had been set at liberty, but he also learned that his town 
had been burned, and his pn^perty plundered or destroyed. Of tliis conduct he 
expregsed in the name of his government the most decided reprobation ; 
and after a journey of six and a half days, during whidi he had never for a 
single hour been under shelter, he once more reached Siena Leone. 

It was now that lieutenant Laing assumed the diarax:ter of a volwOenr travel- 
ler. Having been led to believe during the last embassy that the Soolimas 
were in possession of considerable quantities of gold and ivory, he suggested to 
the governor the propriety and probable advantages of the colony opemng up a 
commercial intercourse with them ; and the suggesticsi having been improved 
of by the council at large, he left Sierra Leone again on the I6lk of April, 
1823, with the view of furthering such an object, accompanied by two soldien 
of the 2nd West India r^ment, a native of Foutah Jallow, eleven carriers, 
natives of the Jdof district, and a boy a native of Sego. 

When he set out upon this journey little was known of the Soolimas except 
the name ; they were said to be disUmt from Sierra Leone four hundned miles 
to the eastward : it afterwards appeared that Fabba, the capital, is only distant 
two hundred miles. They were represented as a powerful nation, rich in gold 
and ivory ; but this also turned out not to be the fact 

On his arrival at Toma in the country of the Timmanees, our traveller found 
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Uiai no white niftH bad cirer been tinre befiure bin, aUbongb the town ig lituated 
oaly sixty miles front Sierra Leone. His appearance, aa was to be expected, 
excited no liiUe astoBiabaent — one wonan^ in particular, stood fixed like a statue 
gaatng on the party aa they entered tbe town, and did not stir a muscle till the 
whole had passed, when she gave a lood Kalloo of aatonishment^ and then 
ooveied lier aaeuth wiih both her faandiL Of the Tinunaneea he writes in his 
jenmal very unlavoonibly ^ he found them depraved, indolent, avaricious, and 
a» deeply aiuik ua tlie dabaaenieBt of the slave traffic, that tbe very mothers 
•aMog them raised a daaiour ai^aiiist him for refusing to buy dieir children. 
He fartiher acousea them of dishonesty and gross indecency, and altogether 
wonders that a country so near Sierra Leone, afaouU have {pined ao little by 
lie pieadmity to a Britiah aettlement. 

From the eenntry of the Tinunaneea lieutenant Laing proceeded into that of 
Koonnko, the first view of which waa much more promiaing — he found the first 
lawn into which he entaied neai and dean, and the inhabitanta bearing all the 
■arim of active indaatvy. It waa about sunset whe& he approached it, and we 
pm in hia ews language a description of the scene* ** Soma of the people,*' 
says he, '' had been engaged in preparing the fielda for the ccopa, otheia were 
penning up a lew cattle, whoae aleek aidea denoted the richness of their pastur- 
agea ; tbe hist dink of the bkcksmith^s hammer waa sounding, tho weaver waa 
■jaaiuainy the cloth he had woven during the day, and the guarange,. a worker in 
leathea, waa tying up hia neatliy stained pooches, shoes, and knife-eheatba ; while 
the caer at the moaquea, with the melancholy tM of * Allah Akbar/ summoned 
the decorous Moslems to their evening devotions." Such were our traveller*s 
fiaat impressions of the Koorankoea ; but their aubae^uent conduct did not confirm 
the good opinion he had formed of thenk 

On appcoadiing the hilly country, lieutenant Laing informa ua that nothing 
ceiild be moKO beautiful or animating than the acene preaentad to hia view, — 
w^ dothed rising grounds, cultivated valleys, and meadows smiling with ver- 
dure ; the people in the di^ereni towns were contented and goed-humoured, 
and, in general, received the stranger with very great kiadnesa* In ilhistnUion 
of this he has given «a the burden of the so^g of one of their minstrels : — 
^ The white man lived on the waters and ate nothing but fiah, whidi made him 
so thin ; but the Uack men irill give him cowa and sheep to eat, and milk to 
drink, and then he will grow fat." 

At Komato, the last town of the Koorankoea, on his route, our traveller found 
a messenger from the king of Soolimana, with bonea and carriages to convey 
him to Falaba, the capital of that nation. Crossing the Rdcelle river, about a 
hundred yards broad, by ropes of twigs suspended from the branches of two 
immense trees, (a suspension bridge called by the natives NyankataJ he proceeded 
to tliat city ; and having been joined by the king's son at the last town upon 
this side of it, he entered Falaba under a salute of musketry from 2000 men, 
who were drai^n up in the centre of the town to receive him. 

Not long after reaching Falaba, lieutenant, now captain Laing (for about this 
tiase be waa promoted J was seised with a fever which brought on delirium for 
aevecal daya. While in thia stale be was copped by one of tho Sodima doctors, 
and that ao effectuoUy aa to satisfy him that it was the means of saving his Hie. 
The operation difiered in no respect from ouu, except that the skin waa scari- 
fied by a lazor, and the cup waa a sonll calabash gourd. 

Our traveller enters, in his jouma), into a long detail of tho hahite and man- 
ne» of the Sodimas, with whidi he had uiade himself fully ac^ainted during 
hia three months* residence in Falaba. To give evea a abort abstract of thia» 
woidd be inconsistent with the linuts assigned to this memoir. Suffice it to aay, 
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thnt the main object of his mission failed. The king all along promised to send 
back with him a company of traders ; but when the time of dejiarture arrived, 
these promises ended in nought; Although within three days* journey of the 
source of the Niger, he was not permitted to risit that often sought spot, and 
deep was the grief which the loss of such an opportunity cost him ; by measuring-^ 
howerer, the height of the source of the Rokeile, which he found to be 1441 
feet, and by taking into account the height of the mountains in the distance, 
which gave rise to the Niger, he calculated, (as he himself thought,) with a tolera* 
ble degree of accuracy, that that river which has had so much importance 
assigned to it, has an eleration at its source of from 1500 to 1600 feet above 
the level of the Atlantic. We cannot resist quoting here the testimony of an 
eminent writer in the Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geographical Science, 
(June, 1830,) more especially as the measurements of captain Laing have been 
rather lightly spoken of in the Quarterly Review, (we believe by Mr Barrow :) 
" Major Leing," says the Edinburgh Journalist, *' assigned the position and 
the elevation above the sea of Mount Loma, from whence the Niger takes its 
origin : and he first traced on the map the first part of its course toivards the 
north for an extent of about twenty-five leagues." 

On the 17th of September our traveller quitted Falaba, accompanied by 
numbers of the natives, who escorted him to a considerable distance, the last to 
leave him >Tas the king himself. Of his *^ adieu '* the captain speaks in the 
most affecting terms. On returning, the route of the party was nearly the same 
as that by which they set out The conclusion of the journey we give, in the 
traveller's own words, in a note.^ 

Before our traveller's return, hostilitiea had commenced between the British 
government and the king of the Ashantees — the consequence was, that no sooner 
had he tasted the comforts of a British settlement, than he was ordered to join 
his regiment on the Gold coast without delay. Having transmitted details to 
his friend, captain Sabine in London, of the geographical determinations of the 
latitude, longitude, and elevation of the places he had lately visited, he hastened 
to obey the order he had received. On his arrival on the Gold coast he was 
employed in the organization and command of a very considerable native force, 
designed to be auxiliary to a small British detachment which was then expected 
from Britain. During the greater part of the year 1823, this native force was 
stationed on the frontier of the Pantee and Ashantee countries, and was ire* 
quently engaged^ and always successfully, with detachments of the Ashantee 
army. On one of these occasions the enemy was completely beaten, and the fame 
of the victory spread over the whole coasts ; in so much, and so e/Tectually, that 
Sir Charles McCarthy received the allegiance of most of the Fantee tribes. On 
another occasion captain Laing made two gallant and successful attacks on a larger 
division of the enemy ; and entering into the territories of the king of Aju* 



1 '* We left Ma Koota at six A. M., and after a fatiguing march of ItTenty-five miles over 
a vile Timmantc path, we reached Rokon at fuur P. M., where I rejoined my party, which had 
arrived a few hours before. At six I embarked in a canoe, urith an intenUon of pushing 
direct fur Sierra Leone, but perceiving a small boat at anciior off the small town of Maherre, 
I went on shore, and in a few minutes had the gratification of shaking iianda with Senor 
iUlavilla, Portuguese commissary iudge at Sierra Leone, and captain Stepney of the Snd 
West India regiment, who, on hearing of my approach bad gone so far on the way to meet 
me. About midnight we were joined by Mr Ktnneth Macauley, when we aU embarked in 
his barge ; and proceeding down the river, arrived at Tombo to breakfast, where I (teitriced 
myself of the decoration ofmyface^ now of seven months' growth^ and by the help of some bor- 
rowed garments effected an alteration in my appearance which ^vas very requisite. Leaving 
Tombo after breakfast, we proceeded down the Kokelle, on a tine calm morning, and at two 
P. M. I had the satisfuclion of being welcomed by my friends at Siena Leone, so many of 
whom, so much esteemed and so highly valued, are now no more.'* 
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inacooy who was lugpected to be friendly to the Ashantees, he compelled that 
prince to place his troops under the British command. 

On the fall of Sir Charles McCarthy, which took place in 1894, lieutenant- 
colonel Ghisholm, on whom the command of the Gold coast derolred, sent the 
subject of our memoir to England, to acquaint gOTemment more fully than could 
otherwise be done, of the state of the country, and the circumstances of the 
war. He arriyed in England in August, and immediately afterwards obtained a 
leave of absence to visit Scotland for the recovery of his health, which had been 
seriously affected by so many months of constant and extreme exposure in 
Africa. In Scotland, however, he did not continue long. In October he re- 
turned to Lfondon, and an opportunity having unexpectedly presented itself to 
him, of proceeding under lord Bathurst's auspices, in the discovery of the course 
and termination of the Niger, an opportunity which he had long and anxiously 
desired, he gladly embraced it It being arranged, that he should accompany 
the caravan from Tripoli to Timbuctoo, in the ensuing summer, it became neces- 
sary that he should depart early in the year from that father land, which, alas ! 
he was destined never to revisit. 

Our traveller, now promoted to a majority, left London for Tripoli, in the 
month of February, 1635. While in the latter city he had occasion to have 
frequent intercourse with the British consul, Mr Warrington ; a close intimacy 
was formed between them, and the bond was strengthened by the major's mar- 
rying Emma Maria, the daughter of the consul. This event was celebrated on 
the 14th of July, 1825 ; and two days after the marriage the major proceeded 
on his pilgrimage to Timbuctoo. 

He left Tripoli in company with the sheik Babani, whom he afterwards dis- 
covered to be no less a personage than the governor of Ghadamis. The sheik 
engaged to conduct him to Timbuctoo in ten weeks ; the wife and the family of 
Babani resided there. Tlie travellers proceeded with their koffila by the 
route of Beneoleed, the passage by the Gharan mountains being rendered un- 
safe, in consequence of tlie turbulence of a rebellious chief in that district On 
the 21st of August the party reached Shat^, and on the 13lh of September, 
afler a tedious and circuitous journey of nearly a thousand miles, they arrived 
at Ghadamis. Already had the major experienced much to vex and annoy 
him ; his barometer had been broken ; his hygrometers had been rendered use- 
less by evaporation ; the tubes of most of his thermometers had been snnpt by 
the warping of the ivory ; his glasses had been dimmed by the friction of the 
sand ; his chronometer had stopped (in all likelihood from the insinuation of 
sandy particles) ; and in addition to this lengthened list of mishaps, his rifle 
stock had been broken by the tread of an elephant 

Our traveller left Ghadamis, where he was treated with the utmost kindness 
and hospitality, on the 27th of October ; and on the 3rd of December he arrived 
at Ensala, a town on the eastern frontier of the province of Tuat, belonging to 
the Tuaric, and said to be thirty-five days' journey from Timbuctoo. Here ns 
in Ghadamis, he experienced the kindest reception, and he did all he could to 
repay it, by administering of his medicines to the diseased. 

From Ensala he ^rrote the last letter to his relations in Scotland, which they ever 
received from him. As it is a document of great interest, and, in some passages, 
highly characteristic of the writer, we shall present a considerable extract : 

" Ensala in Tuat, December 8, 18S5. 
m * * » - 

*' I arrived here in the afternoon of the 2iid instnnt ; and the curiosity which my appearance 
among these people hnsexoited, is not yet neatly allayed, insomuch that I am beset during 
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neariy Um whole day with myrads of wondering ipeelaton, wbt flock to Uia houM wiiiek I 
inhabit, and stare at me with about ac muck caiim/iiy ai you would at tbe gnat Iwnew ia 
Eaeter Change, whkh whelped three }ouiv U<«>% ^^ coadcaceiided to uckie tibem heiMlf. 
Tbi aaUree of tliia pinoe are of the tribe calkd Muslkorab, and Uto under no law or centnl. 
They do not employ themielvei either in tiade or cultivaiiony but,, like a s«t of outkw^ nxua 
about the deeeit, robbing and pUmdaring kaffilas wherever they cnu laH in with thun. 
Theio haa bee& mundeiwie worli amoiv thun thia ye«r,-*aore Ihaa hatf » dcaeu fights of eua 
kind oranotker^and between twoaiid thxve liundred tkukL 1 ihatt ^U thom, pleaae God, 
iu scvea or eight days more» aa I accompany a huge kaflUa, which proeaeda au the 16th 
ioilaBt towaada Timbuctoe^ horn, which I am now oniy tJiirty da^a' jouiMyw Every thing 
appean to fiMPour mm, and to bid fiOr foraspoady aad ■■iiiwful te rm l nitlMi to mj arduooa 
eatarpriee. 1 am already pe — a c d of much anrtoua and vahmbto inAwiBirtioUy and Ael 
GHiddent that I ihaJl raattae the moM Bi^utiie ezpeototiouaof my numeiaus fWwdfc lahall 
da iMM thiB haa ever been dena beibre, and shall ehew myself to ba what I have ever am* 
sMerod mywuU, a man of enterpriae and geninii My toUtor used often to aacuae mo of want 
of comraonsense; but he little thought that I gMed in the aoeumtieR. Tie true, I never 
posicssed any, nor ever shaU. At a Yery early age, I fell In wfth an ebsermtien i^ lielve- 
liui^ which pleased me mueh, and chimed In with my way of thinking to the tenth part of a 
Kcond. * A man of oommen sense h a man in whooe duuncter faidolenoe predominates: he 
to not endowed with activlt}' of mol, which, in high station^ leads great Bdmib to dSaoover 
new springs by which they may set the worid in motion, or to sow the seeds, from the growth 
of which they are enabled to produce future events.' I admit that common sense la more 
neceamry Ibr conducting tiie petty aflairs of life than genius or enterprise ; but the man who 
soon into the r< gions of speculation should never be hampered by It Had I been glAed 
with that quality which the bulk of mankind consider so ineatinuble, I might now have 
been a Jolly subaltern on half>pay, or perhaps an orthodox preacher in some oouutiy klik, in 
lieu of dictating this letter to you from the arid regions of central Africa, This Is a kmg 
rhapsody, but you must just bear with It patiendy, as it Is not every day jthat you ean hmr 
from me. 

** I hope }ou hnve written to my dearest Emma, the most amiable gjrl that God ever 
created. She Is, Indeed, such a being aa I had formed in my miui*s eyes but had nevar 
before seen, and has just as much common sense as has fallen to the lot of your mn^ viorthv 
elder brother." * * * 

He quitted Ensala on tlie 10th of January, 1826, and on th« 36th of the 
same month entered on the cheerless, flat, and sandy desert of Tenezarofl^ 
Hitherto neither his enthusiasm nor his health had failed him ; the people kad 
all been friendly and kind to him, the elemenU only had been hU foes ; but in 
the desert he was to enter on a diflTerent course of experience, and bitter 
assuredly it was. The Tuarica attacked, and plundered, and moai crueUy 
mangled him. The following letter, written by himself, and addressed to 
his father-in-law, discloses the amount of authentic information conoerninff this 
barbarous outrage. 

My Dear Consul,- ^^"^ ^"^ "^"^ ** ^^*' '«* 

I drop jou a line only by an uncertain conveyance, to aoquaint you that I am noaveriiY 
from my severe wounds far beyond any calcuhdion that the most sanguine eapectotlon could 
have formed ; and that lo-morrow, please God, 1 leave this place for Timbuctoo, which I 
hope to reach on the 18th. I have suffered much, but the detail must be reserved till ar.other 
period, when 1 shall '« a tale unfold " of treachery and woe that will surprise you. Some im- 
putation is attachable to tbe old sheik (BabanI); but aa he is now no more, I shall not accuse 
him ; he died very suddenly about a mouth sincv. 
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When I Kiite £rom Timbudoo, 1 shall detail precfiely how 1 wu betmyed, and neariy 
murdered in my ilcep. In the jnaan time, I shall aoqaaiat you with the number and nature 
of ray wounds, in all amounting io twenl^y-^our ; eighteen of which are SKoeedingly serere. 
I have fiTO sabre culs on the cnwn of tho head, and three on the left temple ; all fjictuns, 
from which much bone has oome away. One on my left cheeJc, whiofa finctured the jaw- 
bone, and has divided the esr, fiu-ming a very unsightly wound. One over the right temple, 
and a dreadful gash on the bsck of the neck, which slightly sontehed the wim/pipey* && I 
am, neTerthdes, as already 1 haye said, doing well, and hope yet to return to England with 
much important geographical information. The map indeed requires much correction, and 
please God, I shali yet do much in addition to what I hanre already done towards putting it 
right. 

It would appear from this letter, that the major intended on the day after he 
wrote it, to set out for Tlmbuctoa The intention, however, was frustrated. 
The illness, and subsequent death of Sidi Mahomed Mooktar, the marabout and 
sheik of the place, ti^ther with a severe attack of fever in his own person, 
detained him for two months longer. By this distemper he lost also his 
favourite servant Jack, to whom he was much attached. We can easily enter 
into his feelings when, writing again on the Ist of July to his father-in-law, he 
concludes the epistle by saying, *' I am now the only surviving member of the 
mission.'' 

On the 1 8th of August he arrived at Timbuctoo, and from the following let- 
ter, which he left behind him there, which was afterwards forwarded to Tripoli 
by the nephew of Babani, and is the last that any of his relations erer re- 
ceived from him, we learn only enough to deepen our regret that he should 
have perished in the hour of success, and that his valuable papers should hare 
been lost to the -world. 

•' TtmhuctoOf\ September 21, 1B26. 

** My Dear G>nsul : — A very short epistle must serve to apprise you, as well as my dearest 
Emma, of my arrival at and departure from the great capital of central Africa; the former 
of which events took place on the 18th ultimo, the latter, please God, will take place at an 
early hour to>morrow morning. I have abandoned all thoughts of retracing my step^ to 
Tripoli, and came here with an intention of proceeding to Jenne by water; but this intention 
has been entirely upset, and my situation in Timbuctoo rendered exceedingly unsafe by the 
unfriendly dispositions of the Foulahs of Massina, who have this year upset the dominion of 
the Tuaric, and made themselves patrons of Timbuctoo, and whose sultan, Bello^ has ex- 
pressed his hostility to me in no unequivocal terms, in a letter which Al Saidi Boubokar, the 
sheik of this town received from him a few days after my arrival. He has now got inteili. 
genoe of my arrival in Timbuctoo, and as a party of Foulahs are hourly expected, Al Safdi 
Boubokar, who is an excellent good man, and who trembles for my safety, has strongly urged 
my immediate departure. And I am sorry to say, that the notice has been so shorty and I 
have so much to do previous to going away, that this is the only communication I shall 4oir 
the present be able to make. My destination is Sego, whither I hope to arrive in fifteen 
da>-8 ; but I regret to say that the mad is a vile one» and my perils are not yet at an end } 
but my trust is God, who has hitherto borne me up amidst the severest tria]% and pmteoled 
me amidst the numerous dangen to which I have been exposed. 

'* I have no time togire yon. any account of Timbncteo» but shall briefly state, that in every 
respect, except in siae, (which does not exceed fbnr mUes in drcumference), it has complete* 
ly met my expeotations. Kabia is only five miles distant, and is a neat town situated on the 
margin of the river, I have been busily employed daring my stay, searching the records ia 
the town, which are abundant, and in acquiring information of every kind ; nor is it whh 

* It should be the Spine. 
f In this letter the mi^or always spells the name of the oapilal TinbuciA. 
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any common degree of iaUafoction Uiat I any my peiwreFuiee liai been amply rewarded. I 
am now conTiiioed thai my bypoUkeds ooncemlng the ternUmiUon of the Niger is oorrecL 

'* May God blen you all i I ahoU write you fully from Sego, as also my lord Bathurat, 
and I rather apprehend that both letten wVl reach you at one time, aa none of the Ghadamis 
merchants leaYe Timbuctoo for two months to come. Again may God bless you all 1 My 
dear Emma must excuse my writing, I have begun a hundred letters to her, but have 
been unable to get through one. She is ever uppermost in my thoughts, and 1 look fomani 
with delight to the hour of our meeting, which, please God, is now at no great distance." 

The following abstract of the testimony of Bungola the major^s sernrnt, when 
examined by the British consul, gives the catastrophe of this melancholy itory : 

When asked if he had been with the major at Mooktar*8^ he answered, Yes. 

Did }ou accompany him from thence to Timbuctoo T Yes. 

How >vas he received at Timbuctoo T Well. 

How long did he rcmuin at Timbuctoo f About two months. 

Did you leave Timbuctoo with major Laing f Yes. 

Who went with }ou 1 A koffle of Ambs. 

In what direction did }ou go T The sun was on my right cheek. 

Did you know where }ou were going 1 To Sansandiiig. 

Did }ou see any water, and were you molested T We saw no water, nor were vre mcleBted 
till the third day, when the Ambs of the country attacked and killed my master. 

Was any one killed beside your master 1 I was wounded, but cannot say if any were 
kiUed. 

Were you sleeping near > our master ? Yes. 

How many wounds had }'our master I I cannot eay, they were all with swordsb sod in the 
morning I saw the headhad been cut oQ\ 

Did the person who had charge of your master commit the murder ? Sheik Boura- 
boushi, who accompanied the reis, killed him. 

What did the sheik then do? He went on to his country; an Arab took me back to Tim- 
buctoo. 

What property had }our master when he was killed t Two camels; .one carried the pro- 
vision, the other carried my master and his bags. 

Where were your master's papers t In his bag. 

Were the papers brought back to Timbuctoo t I don't know. 

Thus perished 9 a few days after the Slat of September, 1826, by the hand 
of an assassin, one of the most determined, enthusiastic, and tlioroughly accom- 
plished of those daring spirits who have periled their lives in the cause of African 
discovery. The resolution of the unfortunate Laing was of no ordinary kind ; 
his mother has told the writer of this article, that years before he entered on 
his last and fatal expedition, in providing against hardships and contingencies, 
he had accustomed himself to sleep on tlie hard floor, and to write with the left 
hand ; yea more, with the pen between the first and second toes of the right 
foot It is melancholy to think tliat he should have perished unrequited by that 
fame for which he sacrificed so much, and undelivered of that tale of the capital 
of cential Africa, which he had qualified himself so well to tell. In any drcuni- 
stanoes the death of such a man had been lamentable ; but it seems the more so, 
inasmuch as the result of his successful enterprise is likely for ever to be 
unavailing for the benefit of the living. Many years have elapsed since his 
melancholy murder, and there fleeme not the shadow of a hope that his papers 
will ever 1^ recovered. 

But we cannot coiiclude this memoir without adding a few sentences )regarding 
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tlieie important documents. Facts which, were established at Tripoli during the 
year 1829, and established to the entire satisfaction of the consuls of Britain, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, and Sardinia, develope a system of treach- 
ery and plunder regarding the major and his property, which almost amounts to 
the incredible. It seems to hare been fully made out, that the yery guide 
(Babani,) who set out with the traTeller from Tripoli, was under the secret 
direction of Hassunah IV Ghies, son of the prime minister of the Tripolitan 
bashaw, and the conspintor against the major's life — ^that by his (D' Ghies*) 
instructions the ferocious Bourabouschi, the eventual murderer, was appointed to 
be the conductor of the major from Timbuctoo, and that into his (D'Ghies*) 
hands the major's papers (fourteen inches long by seven thick,) were put by 
another of his emissariea shortly alter the murder. In«hort, it was afterwards 
tally ascertained that this packet was secreted in Tripoli in the month of July 
or August, 1828. 

The most amazing part of the tale of treadiery yet remains to be told. It 
would further appear &at the documents referred to were given by D' Ghies to 
the French consid at Tripoli, the baron de Rosseau, and that during tlie greater 
part of the majoi's journey this official from France had been in secret corre- 
spondence with the conspiraton — that he exerted himself in securing the flight 
of Hassunah D' Ghies after the treachery had been discovered, and gave protec- 
tion to, and tampered with his brother Mohamed, who made the disclosure. 

It were out of place, in this memoir, to detail the strong chain of evidence 
by which these allegations are supported* A masterly summary of it will be 
found in the Quarterly Review, No. 84. Suffice it to say, that neither M. Ros- 
aeaa nor the French goyernment did anything to acquit themselves of the fearful 
charge there preferred against them. Till removed, it must stand a foul blot 
upon their national honour. 

LAING, Malcolm, a lawyer and distinguished constitutional historian, was 
bom in the year I7G3, at Strynzia, his paternal estate, situated on tlie main-land 
of Orkney. He received the rudiments of his education at the humble but re- 
spectable grammar sdiool of Kirkwall ; a seminary which is generally attended 
by about a hundred boys, the sons of the neighbouring proprietors and farmers. 
When he had readied the proper age, he was sent to the university of Edin- 
burgh, then superintended and attended by men of great talent. Along with 
many of the latter class, he joined in the establishment of the Speculative So- 
ciety, an institution whose subjects of discussion were perhaps to a certain extent 
guided by his peculiar tastes, and certainly coincided remarkably with those in 
which he afterwards distinguished himself. 

In 1785, he passed as a Scottish advocate : we do not know whether he had 
any predilection for the practice of the law, or ivhether he made choice of the 
profession, for the mere respectability of the title, and the opportunity it might 
afford of attracting notice as a politician ; but assuredly, notwithstanding his 
very high talents in general, and his peculiarly great powers as a reasoner or 
special pleader, he never was much employed, or known as a distinguished prac- 
tising barrister. It >vill scarcely account sufficiently for this circumstance, that 
the manner in which he delivered his powerful arguments xtas neither majestic 
.nor pleasing, that ''his speeches were uttered with an almost preternatural 
rapidity, and in harsh and disagreeable tones." If he could speak and compose 
with facility— and in parliament he was considered an able speaker — such ai^ 
guments as he might have used did not require the extraneous assistance of man- 
ner, even for a jury ; while almost the whole pleading in Scotland at that period 
vfBM addressed to the judges, from whose weU-pracUsed intellects, reason and 
powerful argument only could find attention. Laing has shown in his writings 
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a ninufee knowledge of all bmiGhet of SooOitk hw : lie vofauitarily acted Hbm 
part of a lawyer, in hktoriGai lubjecia, in a roaaner whidi haa called Ibrth tlie 
highest ptaiae to hia nwrely forensic talents ; and it may, on the wMe, he safely 
oondudedy thai the linuted extent of hia practice' at the bar aniat he attrihiited 
mere to hia choice than to hia talent The first fniit of Mr Laing'a kberioiia 
constitutional iaTestigationa, was the preparing for the presa the hat yohima of 
Dr Henry's History of Great Britain in 1793, after that auther'a deatk The 
matter collected by Henry^lid not extend to a period at whidi the work could 
be terminated, and Laing waa requested by hia ezecutora to write two terminat- 
ing chapters, to which he annexed a dtssettaUen on the alleged crinea of 
Richard HI. The labeun of the two authors eeuld not be very aptly united, 
and many consider Loingkaa a fierce liberalist, whose doctrifiea appeared harsh and 
prejudiced, when compared to the calm narmtire of Henry. The auUH»n wer« 
indeed extremely dissimilar, but we must pause before we decide in faroor of 
the former. Henry was a man of tame mind and tolerable good sense ; but if 
he appeared calm and moderate in his historical opinions, he was so, in the 
rery safe and reputable cause of despotism, in which he insconoed himself as an 
impregnable fortress, which it did not require mudi skill to defend. Laing, on 
the other hand was a man of strong judgment and profound speculation ; and if 
he waa riolently argumentatiye in support of the opinions he had adopted, he 
was so^ not as a man who la determined to maintain a giren point becanse he 
has chosen it, and is personally interested in ita being shown to be tme ; but as 
one who had considered the matter accurately, had submitted it to the arbitrap- 
tion of his strong judgment, and waa resolved to crush those prejudices 
which pretented others from seeing it as it appeared to himself. It is the 
height of all prejudice to blame an historian for his <^inions ; but many hare 
deserved to be censured aeverely for twisting facta to sapport opfniona, instead of 
bending opinions to accommodate them to facts. It was the object of Laing to dis- 
cover the truth. Perhaps prepossession in favour of the line of principles he had 
adopted may have, therefore, prompted him to derive improper deductions from 
the iacts which he produced ; but his strongest political opponents have never ac- 
cused him of perverting facts. Laing is said likewise to have composed the me- 
moir of Henry which accompanied the History ; but it certainly does not dis- 
play his usual energy of style. Whatever defects some may have discovered in 
the continuation of Henry's History, the critical world in general saw ita 
merit, and bestowed the countenance of its approbation. The author thus en- 
couraged to new historical labours, looked towards his native country, and in 
1800, he published *' The History of Scotland, firom the union of the crowns, 
on the accession of king James VI. to the throne of England, to the union of 
the kingdoms, in the reign of queen Anne. With two dissertations, hutorical and 
critical, on the Gowry Conspiracy, and on the supposed authenticity of Ossian^s 
Poems." As in the previous case, his book was very dissimilar to that of the 
person of whose labours his were a continuation — Dr Robertson. Of the flow- 
ing academical ease of that author It is very destitute. It cannot be called either 
inelegant or hanrh, but it is complicated ; and by being laboured to contain 
much meaning, is occasionally obscure. There is much in the profundity of 
the remarks and reflections whidi Dr Robertson could not have reached ; but 
the chief merit lies in the display of critical power on matters of evidence, in 
which he displays all the acumen of the practised lawyer, and the close observer 
of human nature. From this peculiar merit, the separate dissertations, contain- 
ing notfiing but spedal pleadrngs, are the most useful and admirable parts of the 
book. In all parts of the work, the author's ruling spirit has prompted him to 
search for debated facts, few of which he has left without some sort of settlement 
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of tiM poiat He has troatod in ttrit nanner many poniti of Englisli histoiy^ 
aoMHig which is ttie oekbratod ^uMHon of the author of Eikon Basilike^ oon- 
cemtng which he has fully prored, lAiat whateyer ahare Charles may have had in 
the toggeatiea «r paitial corapeaitiony Gauden wai the penon who prepared the 
werk for tiie press. Mr Iming iippean to have enjoyed a peculiar pleasure in 
putting local and personal prejudioes at defiance, «nd exulting in the exercise 
of strong reasoning p ew eis, he has not hesitated to attack ail that is peculiarly 
saered to the feelings of his counttymen ; a characteristic strikingly displayed 
in his dissertation on the authenticity of Ossian's Poems. These productions 
required no depth of argument, or minute investigation of facts, to support their 
authentidty in the feelings of an enthusiastic people : and those who did not 
helievB them, had not tronhled themselres with calmly meeting what they con- 
sidered unoonqueraVle piejudiceai 

lAiag may, therefere, he coraidered as the fint person who examined the 
pretensions oif Macpherson on the hroud ground of an investigation into facts. 
The argUBsents in this dissertatkm maybe considered as of three sorts : the first, 
a legical examinatien of the aiguments and proofs adduced, or supposed to be 
adduced, in fitreur of tiie aulbefiticity of the poems, which, as the author has 
only sceptical arguments to produoe, k ^ least interesting and satisfactory 
part ef the inresttgaUon. The second body of arguments is drawn from con- 
temporary documents and 4^ironelogical ^MSts, — a poitien of the subject m which 
the author showed his raak reading, and his power of dearly distinguishing 
tmth from fkkebood, oonstitating a body of eridence which finally demolished 
any chdm on the psort of ^ the Poems of Ossian " as auth e n tic trandatiotu of 
the productions of a Highland bard of the fourth century. The third part of 
our division, containing an examination of the internal evidence drawn from the 
poems themselves, if not the meat cenchisive part of the examination, is certain- 
ly that whfidi gives us the strongest idea ef the author's critical ingenuity, and 
his powers as a special pl e a d er . He produces terms and ideas which coidd not 
be pvesumed to have entered inte the minds of the eariy inhabitants of Britain, 
from their never having encountered the circumstances which le^tiroately rouse 
them, such as the idea attached to the term ** desert," which cannot be a part of 
speech with men who inhabit a wild and thinly peopled country, and can only 
be cem p re h en d ed by thoae who are aoavtomed to see or hear of vast barren 
tracts of country, as opposed to cities, or thickly peopled districts. 

He produces similes, and trains of ideas derived, or plagiarised from the 
Writings of other authors, paiticniarly from Virgil, Milton, Thomson, and the 
Pmlms ; and finally, he enters into a curious comparison between the method 
of arranging the terms and ideas in the Peems ef Ossian, and that exhibited in 
ft forgotten poem called ** The Highlanders," published by Macpherson in early 
life. The author ef such an attack en one of the fortresses ef the nationsd 
pride ef Scotland, did not perpetrate his work without suitable reprobation ; the 
Highlanders were ** lend in thehr wail,'' and the -piA^lic prints swarmed with 
ebuilitions ef their wvalSi. Mr Laing was loolied on as a man who had set all 
feelif^ of patriotism at defiance : to many it seemed an anomaly in human na- 
ture, that a Scotsman should thus vniuntanly nndermine the great beast of his 
oountry ; and, unable otherwise to account for such an act, Ihey sought to dis- 
cover hi the author, motives similar te those, which made Hke subject sacred to 
themsetres. '* As I have net seen Mr Lan^g:*s History,*' mys ene gentleman, 
** I can form no opinion as to the arguments wherewith he has attempted to dis- 
credit Ossian's Poems : the attempt could not come more naturaily then from 
Orcadians. Perhaps the severe chedcs given by the ancient Caledonians to their 
predatory Scandinavian predecessors raised prejudioes not yet extinct I con- 
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oeire how an author can write under the influenoa of prejudioe, and not Modbla 
of being acted upon by it." ^ Thii gentleman, who had not leen Mr Laiiig% 
History, probably conceiTod hit obeerration to be one whidi would go bitterly 
home to the feelings of his opponent; but we fear Mr Laing's feelings regarding 
the Celts were a strong armour against the arrow, as we have heard that he was 
personally partial to the Highlanders, so much so as to be designated by those 
who knew him, *' a regular Celt" Mr Laing's dissertations on the Poems of 
Ossian had the merit of causing to be produced ** The Report of the Committee 
of the Highland Society, appointed to inquire into the nature and authenticity 
of the Poems of Ossian,'* conducted under the superintendence of Henry Mac- 
kenoie, published in 1 805. 

At the same period, Mr Laing brought the controrersy to a final issue, by 
publishing a work, whidi, with a sneer in its designation be entitled '' The 
Poems of Ossian, && containing the poetical works of James Macpherson, Esq., 
in prose and rhyme, with notes and illustrations." The nature of the ** notes 
and illustrations" may easily be presumed; the woik indeed is a curiosity in 
literature. The edition of Ossian is a very splendid one ; and, like an animal 
decked for sacrifice, the relentless editor introduced it conspicuously to the world, 
with the apparent purpose 6f making its demolition the more signal Within 
the same year, Mr Laing's line of argument was answered by Mr M'Donald, and 
two years afterwards, a long and elaborate work, complacently termed a '' con- 
futation," was produced by the reverend Mr Graham, who, however, made a 
somewhat unlucky development of his qualifications for this task, by quoting the 
"De Moribus Germanonmi" of Tacitus, referring entirely to the Teutonic 
nations, as authority concerning the Celts. Mr Laing never confuted his argu- 
ments, having never made the attempt. 

In the mean time, Mr Laing's controversial disposition had pr<$mpted him to dis- 
cover another subject, in the treatment of which he excited a still greater degree 
of wnth. In 1804, he published an edition of his History of Scotland, to which 
he prefixed two volumes, containing '' A Preliminary Dissertation on the partici- 
pation of Mary queen of Scots in the murder of Damley." The purpose of the 
treatise was, with the author's usual decision and boldness, declared in the title, 
and through the whole of the lengthy detail of two volumes on one historical in- 
cident, he never wavers in the slightest degree from the conclusion of guilt 
Having first formed his opinion in the matter — on good grounds, it is charitably 
to be presumed — he lays down and arranges his documents and aiguments with 
the precision and conciseness of a lawyer, and no more hints at the possibility 
of the innocence of the queen, than the crown lawyer at that of his victim. 
Few who have ever read this extraordinary work can foiget the startling 
exactness with which the aiguments are suited to the &cts, and to the 
guiding principles of the whole narrative of the renowned event laid 
before the reader. ** Mr Laing's merit," says a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, who refers to this work as to one peculiarly diaracteristic of his genius, 
*' as a critical inquirer into history, an enlightened collector of materials, and 
a sagacious judge of evidence, has never been surpassed. If any roan believes 
the innocence of queen Mary, after an impartial and dispassionate perusal of 
Mr Laing*s examination of her case, the state of such a man's mind would be a 
subject worthy of much consideration by a philosophical observer of human 
nature. In spite of' his ardent love of liberty^ no man has yet presumed to 
charge him with the slightest sacrifice of historical integrity to his eeaL That 
he never perfectly attained the art of full, clear, and easy narrative, was owing 
to the peculiar style of those writers who were popular in his youth, and may 
1 Rev. Mr GaUie's Letter to the Highland Society Commltee,— Report S9. 
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b« mentioned m a remarkable instance of the disproportion of particular 
talents to general vigour of mind."^ 

Laing was intimately acquainted with Gharlei Fox, with whom he conducted 
an ample correspondence, the letters of whidi on both sides» still, we beliere, 
exist unpublished, and would certainly form a rery interesting addition to our 
epistolary information regarding great men. That eminent statesman frequently 
quoted the historical works of Mr Laing, as containing matter which could be 
relied on for its authenticity ; and Laing became an actlTc and zealous supporter 
of the short administration of his friend, during which he represented his native 
county in parliament It is said, that notwithstanding the disadvantages of his 
manner, he was listened to and much reelected as a speaker ; and he gave oil 
the assistance which so short a period admitted to the plans of the ministry for 
improving the Scottish courts of law. Alter his brief appearance as a legislator, 
the state of his health prevented him from interfering in public business. Whether 
from excessive study and exertion, or his natural habit of body, he suffered 
under a nervous disorder of excessive severity, which committed frightful ravages 
on his constitution ; and it is said that he was required to be frequently sup- 
ported in an artificial position, to prevent him from fainting. He retired to his 
estate in Orkney, and his health being to a certain extent restored by a cessation 
from laborious intellectual pursuits, his ever active mind employed itself in useful 
exercise within his narrow sphere of exertion : he improved his own lands, 
introduced better methods of cultivation than had been previously practised in 
tiie district, and experimented in the breeding of Merino sheep. He died in 
the end of the year 1818, having, notwithstanding the great celebrity of his 
works, been so much personally foigotten by tiie literary world, that it is witii 
difficulty that we have been enabled to collect matter sufficient for an out- 
line of his life. He was married to Miss Carnegie, daughter of a gentieman 
in Forftrshire, and sister-in-law to lord Gillies. His property was soooeeded 
to by Samuel Laing, his elder brother.* Besides the works we haye disooased 
above, it may bo mentioned that be edited the Life of James VI., published 
in 1804. 

LAUDER, (Sir) John, lord Fountainhall, an eminent lawyer and statesman, 
was bom at Edinburgh, on the 2nd of August, 1646.* His father was John, 
afterwards Sir John Lauder, baronet, a merchant and baillie of Edinbuig-b, a 
younger branch and aflerwards chief of tiie family of Lauder of Bass and Lauder. 
The subject of our memoir was his eldest son, by his second marriage with 
Isabel Ellis, daughter of Alexander Ellis of MortonhalL By this wife he had 
fourteen sons and two daughters ; by a previous marriage he had three children, 
and bya third wife, of whom mention will be made hereafter, he had four sons 
and two daughters. Of the early education of young Lauder, we know nothing, 
with the exception of a passing memorandum in his voluminous memorials of 
legal matters, which shows that he had passed some time at the university of 
Leyden, at that time the principal continental resort of students at law. *^ The 
university of St Andrews," he says, *' claims to be freed from paying excise for 
all drink furnished to the scholars, and that upon the general privilege compe- 
tent to all universities by custom. I remember we enjoyed that privilege at 
Leyden, after our immatriculation." Having accomplished his preparatory 
studies, he passed as an advocate on the 5di of June, 1668, and commenced the 

lEd. Rev. xliv. 97. 

' Ed. Annual Register, 1818, p. 2S0, 

" Register of baptisms in Edinburgh. For this, and all the other Informatkn relative to 
lord Fountainhall, not to be found in printed worlcs, we are obliged to a very curious MS. 
collection r^arding him, made by his descendant^ the late Sir Thomas Dick Lander, of 
which that gentleman kindly permitted ns the use. 
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practical punuit of his prafewion with vigour, after haTing pvevioialy, at kia 
early proficiency as a lawyer shonf us, prepared Iria muA by infeaoae and aooo- 
rate study. " From my admieiMm aa an adfocatey** he laye, ** in Jane, 1668, 
I began to maik the dociaioM of the oouii of aewion ;" aad k ia to his iniiofeer- 
rupted induftry in thia occupation that we owe that TaluaMe mam of ptooedenli^ 
known by the mune of ** Fooatainhairs Dodiions,*' poblidied in two Telmee 
folio, and ktely more f«Hy le-edited from the original manoMripta. In a cam 
which he reporli during hie earlier yean at the bar, itfong internal eTidenee, 
ariting from the «ee of the lint perMKi lingular — ^the anoenal prolixity of the 
speech,^ and the ahienoe of the name of the couneel, ehows himeeirto have acted in 
that capacity. This action was at the instance of the town of Sdrltag, against the 
unfreemen in Falkirfc and Kilsyth, bearing date January 18, and Juno S5, 
167d. Lauder's speech is a curious specimen of the mixed logical and rheteri. 
cal eloquence of the forensic pleading of the age, when the judges acted more 
as a deliberatiTO assembly, than as a b€»dy of lawyers bennd to the Witter of cer- 
tain enactments ; and the person who addressed them, if he oenld not sway their 
pamions as those of a modem jury are affected, had a wide field of influonoe in 
their reason or prejudioes. Contrasted with the restricted legal pleadings of the 
present day, the following commencement on the part of ** the learned gen- 
tleman for the pros e cution,** would appear very singular : ^ My lord oemmit* 
sioner, may it please your grace, what happinem and cheerfulneM the eminent 
and most eloquent of all the apostles, St Paul, exp r es s es, when he is pot to plead 
his cause before Festus and Agrippa, because the one had long been a judge in 
his nation, and the other was expert in all the manners and onstona of the Jews, 
the same gladness possesses the town of Stirling, and with them the whole royal 
burghs, that they are to plead in behalf of their pririleges this day, before your 
grace, the great patron and conserrator of them.'' It is to be remarked, that, 
in this case, Lauder is pleading for the exclusire pririleges of burghs, and in 
iarour of monopolies. He opens his speech with a sketch of the arguments of 
his adrersary, on which, probably with a wish to caricature them, he has 
bestowed an amiable liberality of doctrine, which Adam Smith could not hare 
excelled, and told many politico-economical truths, which few had then imagined. 
His own answers to the principles he thus beautifully lays down, sound hardi and 
jarring in comparison^ although they were far more accordant to the principles 
of the time. " Do not,'' he nys with considerable tact, '* think it a light 
matter to rob the royal burghs of their privileges, which are become their pro- 
perty by as good a title as any of you bruik your lands and estate. By what 
hand ye shall communicate these liberties (now called in question,} to the 
defenders, by that same shall ye lop off the royal burghs from being the third 
estate in the kingdom. Remember that a threefold cord ought not to be easily 
broken. Consider that lamentable confusion may follow on loosing one pin ot 
the goyemment; that the touching sudi a fundamental sacred constitution 
may unhinge the whole ; that government is like a sheaf of arrows fast bound, 
pull out one, all will follow and fall to the ground ; and how terribly dangerous 
such an innovation may be." It will be held in mind, however, that each coun- 
sel was feed for the principles he maintained, and that the genuine opinions of 
both may have almost united in " a happy medium." The speech, on tlie whole, 
is full of classical learning, and statistical information, and cannot fail to 
oonvey a pleasing idea of the intelligence and talent of a foresism orator of tlie 
seventeenth century. 

Brown's Supplement, where It is styled *'Foantidn- 



* Extending from n. 6IS, to 679, of 
hairs Speech for the ParBueis.** . 
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Soon after this period, yre find the subject of our memoir conneeted with one 
of those oonstitutiooal acts of vesistanoey for which the bar of Seotiand has only, 
in a rery few instances, been celebrated. It is well known to those acquainted 
with Scottish history, that a private litigation betwixt the earls of Dunferm- 
line and GaUender interested the feelings or cupidity of Lauderdale, who was 
determined to influence the decision in iarour of the former, by swaying the 
judges through his peisoual appearance on the hen^ in virtue of hia honorary title 
of *' an extraordinary lord of session." The aSEux was managed by having the 
CKise prematurely called in osmk, in defiance of statute ; and, a dedsien being 
come to in fiirouv of the pursuer, Callander lodged an appeal to parliament, a 
WMrel procedure, which it was the interest of the king and of the judges to stifle 
at its fifst appearance. There are few who will not acknowledge, that a final 
appeal of litigated eaaea to the legislathre tribunal cf the country, is, if not a 
preventive, at least a check to the consequences of influence or prejudice in 
inferior judicatories. The absence of sncfa a principle, and the decay of jury 
trial in Scetland, had both originated from the same cause. FailiaBient was 
anciently the great jury of the nation, and, with the king as its president, the 
court of last resort in all litigations : but becoming, from the nature of the infe- 
rior courts, overburdened with judicial businesi, whkh a large body of men could 
net easily accomplish, the feU powers of parliansent, in this respect, were 
bestowed on a judicial oommittee called the Lords Auditors, from which, through 
a gradation of changes, was formed the court of semion, which thus, by its origin, 
united the duties of the jury, the law court, and the legislative body of last 
resort In these circumstances, it was not diflScuh fer government to discover, 
that a measure so unpleasing to itMlf, was a daring innovation of the *' consti- 
tution.'* The counsel fer the appellants, Lodkhart and Cunningham, were 
desired to make oath regarding tiieir share in this act of insubordination, and 
not only refusing, but maintaining the justice of appeals, were summarily pro- 
hibited the exercise of their profession. The memben of the bar united to 
resent the insult and protect their rights, and fifty advocates, (probably very 
nearly the whole number then at the bar,) of whom Lauder was one,' Utrflowed 
their distinguished brethren to retirement, and at the instance of Lauderdale, 
were banished twelve miles firom Edinburgh. After a year's exile, they were 
allowed to return, having managed to eflect a compromise with the court In 
another appeal, wfaldi was attempted not long after, the appellant was per- 
suaded to trust to the effect of recaffing his appeal ; but the j«Mlges, on whom 
the nrixtnre of intimidation and flattery appears to havo produced little effect, 
adhered, notwithstanding an implied promise to the oentrtury, to their previous 
interlocutor. ^' And so,** remarks liiuder in reference to Uie case, " he was 
either ill or well served for his complimenting them. But the times were sui^ 
that no rational man could expect a xectification firom them of what had onee, 
even through unawares, escaped them. When their honour was once engaged 
at the stake, they blushed to confess what is inddent to humanity itself, nam 
httmamon eH errare.^ With regard to his own sufierings for judicial integrity, he 
remarks, ** I have few or no observations for the space of three sessions and 
a half, viz. from June, 1674, till January, 1676, in regard I was at that time 
debarred from any employment, with many other lawyers, on the account we 
were unclear to serve under the strict and servile ties seemed to be imposed on 
us by the king's letter, discharging any to quarrel the lords of session their sen-* 

* Mackensie^s Memoirs, 293, where Lauder, among othefB^ subscribes an address by tha 
debarred advocates to the piivy ooonctl. For a fiirUier account of the affiur, see the memoirs 
of Sir G. Lockhart, and Sir G. Mackenzie. 
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tencei of injustice, and wai not rwtored till January, 1676.*' After his retto- 
ration to his powen, his collection of decisions shows that be was a well employed 
and actire counsellor. 

His next appearance in public life, is at the celebrated trial of the earl of 
Argyle in 1681, for a treasonable explanation of the test, for whom Lauder 
acted as counsel, along with Lockhart and six others The Tulgar prejudice 
against rindicating a person accused of any crime, together with the cautious 
vigilance of the crown, trammelled for a long time the legitimate powen of counsel 
iu Scotland, and especially in cases of treason, brought their duty so much under 
the arbitration of the court, that a practice prevailed by which it was considered 
illegal to defend a perMn accused of such a crime, without the pennission of 
government; and therefore every prudent advocate declined interfering till 
he could produce a royal warrant In the present instance, Aigyle*s counsel 
had prepared and sig^ned, as lawyers, an ** opinion " that his explanation of 
the test was a legal one. The consequence of this, as detailed in Lauder s own 
words, was, that " The councell named a committee to call my lord Argyle*s 
eight advocates, vis^.. Sir George Lockhart, Sir John Dabrymple, Messieurs Wal- 
ter Prlngle, David Thoirs, Patrick Home, John Stewart, James Graham, and 
myself, for subscribing an opinion that his explanation contained nothing trea- 
sonable in it We were examined upon oath ; and it ^vas called a new practice 
to sign opinions with us, especially in criminall cases importing treason, and a 
bad preparative ; though lawyers should not be prelimiied nor overawed freely 
to plead in defence of iheir dients ; the privy council having authorised us to 
tliat purpose. Tho* some aimed at imprisoning and depriving us, yet, afler we 
had spoke with his royal hynes, he was pleased to paas it ; tho*, be said, if any 
bad use were made of our signed opinion, by spreading it abroad in Eng- 
land to incense them, or reproach the duke or the judges, he could not but 
blame us. It was afterwaids printed in England, and Aigyle's triall, with 
another piece, called a Scotch Mist to wet ane Englishman to tlie Skin : being 
sundry animadversions on Argyle's prooea.** 

Although his political proceedings do not seem to have been calculated to 
bring him within the atmosphere of court favour, he early received the dignity 
of knighthood ; at what precise period is not known, but apparently previous 
to the year 1681. Much about the same period, or some years afterwards, he 
appean to have acted as one of the assessors to the city of Edinburgh; a dr- 
cuimstanoe discoverable from his renuirking, that on theith of November, 1685, 
the other gentleman who held that office was removed^ from some cause con- 
nected with buigh politics, while he was retained. 

In 1685, Sir John Lauder became a member of the Committee of Estates; 
tnd for more than twenty years/ until the treaty of union, he appears from 
the journals of the house to have performed his parliamentary duties with ac- 
tivity and zeaL He was returned for the shire of Haddington on the SSrd of 
April, along ^rith Sir John Wedderbum of Gosford. His election was disputed 
by Sir James Hay of Simplum ; and the committee on controverted elections 
having reported that the votes were equally divided, a new election was pro- 
posed, when one of the voters for Sir James Hay being discovered to have given 
Lis vote after the election had been formally terminated, Sir John Lauder was 
declared the sitting member by a majority of one. Lauder was early discovered 
in his legislatorial, as he had been in his professional capacity, not to be a do- 

* The record shows him to have been returned of the following dates: SSd April, 1685; 
S0th April, 1GB6 ; Srd September, 1690; 9th May, 1696 ; 8th SepUmber, 1696 ; Slst Blay, 
1700 : 6th May, 1708; 6th July, 1704; 88th June, 1705; Srd October, 170&*-ilcf. Pofi. voU 
viii, he, X, xi. 
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cile and obedient supporter of the measurei of ^oremmentL In the first parlia- 
ment which he attended^ he refiued to TOte for the forfaulture of the earl of 
MelTille, who had fled from the wrath of goremment after the discorery of 
the Rye-house plot ' 

He was a zeidous friend to the protestant faith, when there were few in Scot- 
land who risked an open defence of the religion to which they were so ardently 
attached. The gOTernment, who found it difficult to make the protection of 
protestantism a crime, had nerertheless power enough to harass him. ''On 
May 1st, 1686/* he sayl, '' Mr James Young, son to Andrew Young, writer to 
the signet, is apprehended by captain Graham, and kept in the court of guard, 
being delated as a copier and dispenser of a paper, containing reasons why the 
parliament should not consent to the dispensing with the penal kws against pa- 
pists, and reflecting in the end on such protestants as had apostatized ! and for 
having verses against the bishop of St Andrews and bishop of Edinburgh ; and 
he baring in his examination named John Wilson and John Nasmyih, my ser- 
vants,' as bringers of these papers to his chamber, the chancellor signed an 
order to captain Graham to arrest Uiem, apprehending possibly to reach myself 
for libelling, as he termed it But they having named their authors from whom 
Ihey had them, were liberated, and their authors, vi& Mr John EHis, Robert 
Keill, &C. were cited.'' — ** My two servants," he afterwards says, '' being im- 
prisoned, and I threatened therewith, as also that they would seize upon my 
papers, and search if they contained anything offensive to the party then pre- 
vailing, I \fas necessitat to hide the manuscript, and many others, and intermit 
my historick remarks till the Revolution in the end of 1688, after which I be- 
gan some observes of our meeting of estates of parliament held in 1690-93 and 
95, and other oocurrents forreign and domestick, briefly summed up, and dramn 
togither yeirly, (but not with such enlargements as I have used heir,) and are to 
be found up and downe in several manuscripts besyde me, to be reviewed cum 
dabit olbm Deus,^ 

When James made his well-known recommendation to the parliament of Scot- 
land to rescind the penal statutes against Roman catholics, Lauder joined in the 
debate on the appropriate answer, in a spirit of moderation, which, according to 
the amount of his charity, the reader may attribute to prudence, or liberality, 
or both united. On the question, what term the parliament should bestow on those 
who professed the Romish faith, ** I represented," says he, ** that there was no 
man within the house more desirous to have these odious marks of division 
buried, and that we might all be united under the general name of Christian. 
It is true the names under which they were known in our law were the designa- 
tions of the papistical kirk, heresy, error, superstition, popish idolatry, and 
maintainors of the cruel decrees of the council of Trent ; and though it was not 
suitable to the wisdom and gravity of parliament to give them a title implying 
as if they were the tiue church, and we but a sect, yet I wished some soft ap 
pellation, with the least oflenoe, might be fallen on, and therefore I proposed 
it might run thus, tfiote commonly called Roman, Catholic*; that the most 
part of our divines calls u» the catholics, and so Chamier begins his Panstratia, 
' Vertuntur controveisis, CaihoUeo9 inter et Papiitae,^ The chancellor called 
this a nicknaming of the king, and proposed it might run in general terms 
thus, ae to thoee eubjecte your majesty has recommended to us, &c." The mo- 
tion of the archbishop of Glasgow, that they should be simply termed ** Roman 
Catholics,** — a repetition of the king^s own words— was finally carried. But 

» Act Pari., ix. Ap. 45. 

' The term '* servant " is invariably used by LAader.and other lawyers of the period £br 
"derk." ^ ' / i~ 
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however be mighi be indiiied to be coiwilUitory about efitbeU, Ldiiidflr letistod 
with firuMMM the etrong allempt mad* by Janei and his oonuuMiQiiec, the •ad 
of Moray, towavcU the ooBduaion of Ihe pariiamont, finally to aboliih iho 
penalties against Roman catholics* In his manuscripts are presened aeTentesn 
cloaely tvritten pages of matter on this aubject, entitled ** A Discourse in 
AetoDOd, whereof pact was spoken in Ibe parliament 'Of the Penal I*wa 
against Popery, and why the Tderatiwi Act should not pass; and the rest 
was intended, but was prevented by the fudden riaing af the parliamenL^ 
Frequent application, often in the most contemptible of causes, haa made 
the arguments contained in this ahk document too hackneyed to please a 
modern taate ; an impartial pesterity, however, will reflect, that thoa|^ libenl 
feeling haa ofton been disgitfted by a similar discussion of a qnestieiiy which to 
this day bears the same name, the supporten of the pmial lawi against JBonuui 
catholics in the reign of James the Seventh, were not striking against freedom 
of opinion ; that they were a party which had just halted from a battle for their 
own privileges and liberties, and once more beheld them sternly menaced; 
that Uiey did not wish to dictate to the consciences of an oppresMd body of 
men, but were boldy preserving the purity of their own, by usi^g the only meana 
in their power to prevent the resuscitation of a church which sat in judgment 
over the mind, and was armed with a sword to compel obedienoe to its dictates. 
'' It were," says Lauder, " a strange excess and transport of Christian lenity 
and moderation, to abolish our laws against papists, who, by the principles and 
practice of their church, may show no favour to us 4 but will turn the weapons 
we arm them with to the total subversion of our religion :" words which had n 
meaning when a bigoted papal monarch sat on the throne, and the honrors of 
a high commissien were in too fresh recollection ; hut which have none when 
used towards a poor and powerless body, desiring to enjoy their own religion 
in peace. 

We must not omit to mention, that at the trial oi the duke of Monmouth in 
1686, Sir John Louder and other two counsel were employed to protest for the 
interest of the duchess, who was abcolute proprietriz of llie eatato enjoyed by 
her husband. The criminal court would not condescend to receive a protest in 
a matter purely civil ; but did condescend to fwfeit the property of the duchesa 
for the crime of her husband. It was afterwards, however, given back by the 
king. 

We paose in the history of his political career, to record a few domestic 
events which chaxacteriaed the life of Sir John Laudec. He had beui married 
on the Slst January, 1669, to Janet Bamsay, daughter of Sir Andrew Ramsay, 
lord Abbotshall, whose father was the celebrated Andrew Ramsay, minister of the 
Grey-friars' church. This lady, after bearing him eleven children, died in 1 6 86. 
Her husband has thus affectionately noted the event, " 97 Februaxii, 16B6« at 
night luippened mors charissimtB mem eonjugu vUhi anarutima s< hutuodM- 
9ima ; so tliere is little to the 10th of Mardi, I not having oome abroad till 
then.'' On the margin is written nota nofi vblivi»cenda» In the curious &nu- 
liar memorials which he has left behind him, we find frequent instances of that 
warm domestic feeling which is often the private ornament of men iliuskiieus for 
theur public and political intrepidity. To any disaster in hia nnmerous family 
— for he had seven children by a second wi£B — ^wn sometimea meet such simple 
allusions as the following, buried among the legal notanda, or the political events 
of that feverish period: ** 17 Decembris, 1695, I entered «s the bills; and 
my dear child Robert dying this day, the observes are the fewer, in respect of 
my absence for two days, and my other afli&irs, which diverted my constant at- 
tention that week." Again, " 2i July, 1696, Tuesday : my dear son William 
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dyings thu day^ I ifas abient till hit burial was oTor.** Sir John was a second 
time narried on the 96th of Blarcii, 1687, to Marion Anderson, daughter of An- 
derson of Bkhraniy who sorrived hin. 

The domestic tranquillity of this excellent man was long harassed by the 
madiinations of a stepHnnother, — ^his father's third wife, of whose heteroclite pro- 
ceedings we must giTe a slight sketch. This woman , Margaret Ramsay, daugh- 
ter to George' Ramsay of Id^ngton, to whom Sir John Lauder's father was 
united in 167 (^, at the ripe age of 86, premiled on her husband to procure a 
baronet^s title, which he obtained in July, 1688, and tlie lady, showing that she 
had more important designs than the gratification of female ranity, managed, by 
an artifiee for which parental affection can scarcely form an excuse, to get the 
patent dirsctad to her own aon George, and the other heirs male of her body, 
without any reference to the children of the prerious marriage. 

A document among the papers of Sir John Lauder, being a draft of an in- 
dictment, or criminal libel, at the instance of the lord advocate, before the privy 
council, against the lady and her relations, gives us his own account of the 
transaction : it n dated 1690, and commences ^ Memorandum for Sir John 
Lauder, to raise ane libell at privy coansel! at the instance of Sir J. D. (Sir 
John Mrymple) , his majesty's advocate, for his majesty's interest, and of Sir 
John Lauder, Mr William and Andrew Landers, his brothers german, against 
Margaret Ramsay, &cJ^ Ifeidier the Medea of Euripides, nor the old ballad 
of '* Lord Randal my Son," gives a more beau ideal picture of the proceedings of 
the " cruel step-dame," than this fbrmidable document It accuses her of having 
'* wearied her husband by her excessive importunity and ambition to procure 
and accept ane knight baronet's patent ;'*' that, having managed through her 
relations to direct the destination in the manner we have mentioned, the old 
gentleman immediately sent the patent to Mr Robert Lauder to be altered, and 
Mr Rol>ert, certainly not having the fear of what are awfully termed conse<|uenoes 
before his eyes, proceeded to his duty, when the enraged lady *' with several 
others of her accomplices, intending by force to have taken the patent from him, 
threatened to see his heart's blood if he did not deliver it presently. ** 
Farther, ** to fright her husband to comply with her unreasonable and unjust de- 
mands, she threatened that she would starve herself if that patent was not taken 
to her son, and that she would kill herself if she saw any of the complainers 
come near the house, and if he did not absolutely discharge them his presence ;^ 
and still more emphatically, *' she tore the clothes off her body, and the hoods o/T 
her head, and sware fbarftil oaths, that she would drown herself and her chil- 
dren, and frequently cursed the eomplainers, and defkmed and traduced them 
in all places, and threatened that she hoped to see them all rooted out, they and 
their posterity, oflTthe fhce of the earth, and her children would succeed to all."* 
A decree appears to have been obtained against the defenders in the privy council; 
and the potent being reduced in the civil court, a new destination was obtained^ 
by \thidi Sir John Lauder succeeded to the fhxnily title and estates on the death, 
of his father in 1693: 

• NotwiihitowHng hsr Mecty, this wenwtn sssms to hav» mawafjed te be regretted U her 
death. She is Um only pcnon te w^om, €lnm tlie date ( Af ril 18^ 1713), we oui apply • pieoe 
of doggrel. ** In obitum pic ac ffenerodadmu Doinina D. A. ^Fountainhall, Jf^legidiim^ 
ad nmai et csptttm addesoenttdi ejasdem ffill Aleiandri Laoder, ex industria aooommodar 
UOD. It this ckgaady oammenoess 

An ^uia matraaa ss, ganerosD stenmata mdm 

Fatorum rfgido numine, sancta cadis.*' 
Or as Itfe BbgOahed, 

*«^Fdlen l^ the-disanl fltnlDB sf haiehar Ata^ 

Because bv birth, but more by virtue great 

PamjMeis Ad, Ub, M. 4. 4. 
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Mflantimey the lUrolution had brought him a nlie/ from the dangers and diH 
ficultiet of oppotiiiooy and the hope of preferment and influenoe. He was ap- 
pointed a loi^ of lenion, and took his seat with the title of ** lord Fountainhall," 
on the 1st November, 1689. On the 97th of January following, he was also 
nominated a lord of justiciary. In 1 6 9 2 , Sir John Lauder was offered the luGniti?e 
and influential situation of lord adTocate ; but the massaiare of Glencoe, an act 
characteristic of a darker age and a bloodier people, had just taken place ; the 
lukewarmness, if not criminality of the gOTemment, formed an impediment, and 
to his honour be it mentioned, he would not accept the proffered situation except 
on the condition of being allowed to prosecute the murderera. At the time when 
the Scottish parliament found it necessary to strike a blow for the property of 
the nation invested in the Darien sdieme, it ^vas proposed that the parliament 
should vote an address to the king, calling on him to vindicate the honour of 
Scotland, and protect the company. The more determined spirits in that ex- 
asperated assembly demanded an act as the legitimate procedure of an inde- 
pendent body. Among these was Lauder. The address was carried by 108 to 
84, and a body of those who voted otherwise, with Hamilton and Lauder at their 
head, recorded their dissent^ He began at this period to show opposition to 
I the measures of government Along with Hamilton, he recorded a dissent from 
the motion of the high commissioner, for continuing for four months the forces 
over and above the 3000, whidi constituted the regular establishment.* He at- 
tended parliament during the tedious discussion of the several articles of the 
union, and we find his protest frequently recorded, although to one or two ar- 
ticles which did not involve the principle of an incorporating union, he gave his 
assent In the final vote, his name is recorded among the noes. 

Soon after the union, on the appointment of circuits, old age interfered with 
lord Fountainball's performance of all his laborious duties, and after some un- 
willingness on the part of royalty to lose so honest a servant, he resigned his 
justiciary gown, and a short time before his death, he gave up his seat in the 
court of session. This good and useful man died in September, 1733, leaving 
to his numerous family a considerable fortune, chiefly the fxuit of his own in- 
dustry. On a character which has already spoken for itself through all the actions 
of a long life, we need not dilate. His high authority as a rational lawyer is 
well known to the profession. His industry was remarkable. His manuscripts, 
as extant, fill ten folio and three quarto volumes ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve, from his references, that several were lost 

In 1833, was published <' Chronological Notes of Scottish Ai&irs from 1680 
till 1701, being chiefly taken from the Diary of lord Fountainhall." Unfoiv 
tunately this volume is not taken from the original manuscript, but from an 
abridged compilation by a Mr Milne, a uriter in Edinburgh ; a fierce Jacobite, 
who has disturbed the tranquil observations of the judge with his own fiery ad- 
ditions, apparently judging that his cause might be well supported by midung 
an honest adversary tell falsehoods in its favour. A genuine selection from the 
historical manuscripts of lord Fountainhall would be a useful addition to our 
historical literature. 

LAUD£R, WiujAM, a man renowned in literary histwy, for having turned 
superior talents, and very high classical acquirements, to an attempt to defraud 
Milton of his fame. Of the period of his burth, which has escaped the patient 
investigation of Chalmers, we are totally ignorant The earlier part of his life 
was passed in great obscurity, although it has been ascertained from his own re- 
marks — in afker life we believe — ^that he was connected, and not very distantly, 
with the respectable family of Lauder of Fountainhall. He received all his edii- 
1 Act. Pari., X. 269. ■ Act. Pari., x. 294^ 
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cation in Edinburgh^ and passed through the unirenity with ooniiderable credit 
After leaving college, he seema to hare immediately resorted to teaching, as a 
means of gaining a livelihood ; his early career in this profession was for some 
time interrupted by an accident, which must have materially aifected his future 
course of life. While standing near a party engaged in the game of golf, on 
Bruntsfield Links, near Edinbuigh, a ball struck him on the knee ; the wound, 
which cannot hare been very serious, festered from careless treatment, and he 
was compelled to submit to the amputation of his leg.^ In 1734, he was em- 
ployed by professor Watt, then in bad health, to teach for him the class of 
Humanity, or Latin ; and on the death of that gentleman he naturally 
exerted himself to procure an appointment as successor ; but though he had 
talents to teach, he liad not sufficient influence to be appointed a professor. We 
are, however, informed that on tliis occasion the professors gratuitously honoured 
him ivith ** a testimonial from the heads of the university, certifying that he was 
a fit person to teach Humanity in any school or college whatever." ^ After this 
disappointment, his ambition sunk to an application for the subordinate situation 
of keeper to the university library, but this also was denied him. He appears 
indeed to have been a person whose disposition and character produced a 
general dislike, which was only to a small extent balanced by his talent and 
high scholarship. ** He was,** says Chalmers, with characteristic magniloquence, 
** a person about five feet seven inches high, who had a sallow complexion, large 
rolling fiery eyes, a stentorian voice, and a sanguine temper ;*' and Ruddiroau 
has left, in a pamphlet connected with the subject of our memoir, a manuscript 
note, observing, ** I was so sensible of the weiJcness and folly of that man, that 
I shunned his company, as far as decently I could.'' Ruddiman's opinion, how- 
ever, if early entertained, did not prevent him from forming an intimate literary 
connexion with its subject. 

In 1738, Lauder printed a proposal to publish by subscription ** A Collection 
of Sacred Poems,'' " with the assistance of professor Robert Stewart, professor 
John Ker, (professor of Greek in Aberdeen, and afterwards of Latin in Edin- 
^"'S'^y "^^ ^' Thomas Ruddiman." The promised work was published by 
Buddiman in 1739, and forms the two well known volumes called '^ Poetarum 
Scotorum Mussb Sacrs.'^ * What assistance Stewart and Ker may havef given to 
this work appears not be be known ; Ruddiman provided several notes, and 
three poems. This work was creditable both to the scholar and typographer. 
It contains a beautiful edition of the translation of the Psalms and the Song of 
Solomon, by Arthur Johnston, and similar sacred poems of merit, by Ker, Adam- 
son, and Hog : it contains likewise a reprint of Eglisham^s somewhat ludicrous 
attempt to excel Buchanan's best translated Psalm, the 104th,^ with the sarcas- 
tic *' judicium" of Barclay on the respective merits of the competitors,' and 
several minor sacred poems by Scottish authors are dispersed through the col- 
lection. The classical merit of these elegant poems, has, we believe, never been 
disputed by those who showod the greatest indignation at the madii nations of 
their editor; nor is their merit less, as furnishing us with much biographical 
and critical information on the Latin Iiteratiu*e of Scotknd, among which may 
be mentioned a well written life of Arthur Johnston, and the hyperbolical 

1 Chalmen's Ruddiman, 146. 

s Nichols's Anecdotes, ii. 136. 

' Poetaram Soutoram Musie SRnrfl% sive quatuor sacri codicis scrlptorum, Davidis et Solo- 
monis, Jobi et Jeremia, Poeiid libri, per totidem Sootos, Arch. Johnstonum, et J. Kemun, 
P. Adamsonum, et G. Hogsum, LaUno carmine redditi : quibus ob argamenti similitudi. 
nem, obnectanlar alia Scotorum itidem opuscula sncni. Edinb^ Ruddim : 1739. 

* Certamen cum Geoigio Buchanano pro dignitate Paraphnueos Pnlmi civ. 

* Bardai Judicium de oertamine Eglisenintii cum G. Buchanano, pro dignitats Paror 
pbniseos Paalmi civ. 
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pnlief , vAdA proved so detrimental to tlie feme of that poet To nipport the 
fame of the auUior he had delighted to honour, Lauder afterwards engnged In 
the literary eontroversy, about the coroparati?e merits of Buchanan and John^ 
ston, known by the name ** Bellum Grammaticale.*** 

In 1740y Uie general assembly recommended the Psalms of Johnston, as an 
useful exercise in the lower classes of the grammar schools ; but Lauder nerer 
realized from his publication the permanent annual income which he appears to 
hare expected, ** because,** says Chalmers, ** he had allowed expectation to outrun 
probability.** In 1742, Lauder was recommended by Mr Patrick Cuming, pro- 
fessor of diurch history in the university of Edinburgh, and the celebrated Colin 
Madaurin, as a person fitted to hold the rectorship of the grammar sdiool of Dun- 
dee, which had been offered to his coadjutor Ruddiman in 1710 ; he was again, 
however, doomed to suffer disappointment, and in bitterness of spirit, and de- 
spair of reaching in his native place the status to which his talents entitled him, 
he appears to have fled to London, where he adopted the course which finally 
led to tile ruin of his literary reputation. His first attempts on the fame of 
Milton were contained in letten addressed to the Gentleman's Magazine in 
1747, which that publication, certainly without due caution regarding charges 
so suspicious, unreservedly admitted for publication. The literary world indeed 
received the attacks on the honesty of the great poet with singular complacency, 
and the periodicals contained praises of the acuteness and industry of Lauder, 
some of which he afterwards ostentatiously published. The fint penon who at- 
tempted a discovery of the true merit of the attack, was the Reverend Mr 
Richardson, author of Zoilomastix, who, on the 8th of January, 1749, wrote a 
letter to the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, in which he maintained the 
falsity of Lauder's quotations from some books not very well known even to the 
learned world ; particularly insisting that the passage ** non me judice,** which 
Lauder had '' extracted** from Grotius, was not to be found in that author, and 
that passages said to be from Masenius and Staphorstius, belonged to a partial 
translation of Milton's Paradise Lost by Hog, who had written twenty yenra 
subsequently to the death of Milton.' Although the editor of the Gentleman's 
Magazine arrogated to himself the praise of candour for admitting the strictures 
of Lauder, yet this communication was not published until the forgeries had 
been detected in another quarter, on the ground of unwillingness to gire cur- 
rency to so grave and unexpected a charge, without full examination. 

In 1750, Lauder baring brought his design to maturity, published his ** Essay 
on Milton's um and imitation of the modems, in his Paradise Lost," to which 
he prefixed as a motto the very appropriate line from the author he traduced, 
** Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme." The reader is aware, that this 
book consists of a tissue of passages from obscura authors, from which it is main- 
tained that Milton surreptitiously filched the materials of Paradise Lost In the 
list are two of the critic's own countrymen, Andrew Ramsay and Alexander 
Ross, both respectable Latin versifien and good scholan, but neither likely to 
have been suspected of giving much aid to Milton ; in the introduction of the 
former of iheise, the critic may have gratified a little family pride, — ^he was 
father-in-law to lord Fountainhall, and consequently a connexion or relation of 
the author. Had the author confined his book to the tracing of audi passages 

* Fsr'lkrther ftiftrroatlon on this matter, vfde the Memoir of Arihnr Johnston In thb odU 
lection. The reader may remark that we have there praised the cliuBical acqafrementv of 
auditor Benson (^ he was the author of the Lift of Johnston prefixed to the edition of his 
Psalnui The circumstance that the lift in the Musa Sacra) is exacUy the same, leads to the 
oonclusion that it Is by Lauder. 

' Gent Mag., xx. 635. 
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of Milton, at aoddent hM paralleled in far inferior poemi , he might have pro- 
duoid a curiow though not yery edifying book : and, indeed, he has giren us a 
■uflkient number of sudi genuine patsoges, to make us wonder at his industry, 
and admire the ingenuity with which he has adapted them to the words of Mil- 
ton ; but when he produces niMses of matter, the literal translations of which 
exactly coincide with the poem unequalled in the eyes of all mankind, we 
express that astonishment at the audacity of the author, which we would haye 
felt regarding the oonduct of Milton, had the attempt remained undetected. ^ Aa 
he spreads a deeper train of forgery and fraud round the memory of his Tictim, 
the author's indignation and passion increase, and from the simple accusation of 
copying a few ideas and sentences from others, passion and prejudice rouse him 
to accuse Milton of the most black and despicable designs, in such terms as 
these : ** I cannot omit obserring here, that Milton's contriTanee of teadiing his 
daughters to read, but to read only, sereral learned languages, plainly points 
the same way, as Mr Phillips' secreting and suppressing the books to which his 
uncle was most obliged. 3tilton well knew the loquadous and incontinent 
spirit of the aex, and the danger, on that account, of entrusting them with so 
important a secret as his unbounded plagiarism : he, therefore, wisely confined 
them to the knowledge of the words and pronunciation only, but kept the sense 
and meaning to himself.*' It is generally belioTed that a character for probity 
is so dear to erery man, that nothing but the temptation of gain, mingled gen- 
erally with a prospect of concealment, will prompt a man to dishonesty. Here, 
howe?er, was a man whose object could not be gain, courting that which depends 
more than any other acquisition upon probity of mind — real or assumed fame ; 
and doing so by a bold act of dishonesty, whidi could not escape disoorery, and 
which, in prop o r t ion as he had traduced othen, would be rerisited upon himself 
^ As I am sensible,** he solemnly says at the conclusion, ** this will be deemed 
most outrageous usage of the divine, the immortal Milton, the prince of English 
poets, and the incomparable author of Paradise Lost, I take this opportunity 
to declare, in the most solemn manner, that a strict regard to truth ^one, and 
to do justioe to those authors whom Milton has so liberally gleaned, without 
msking the least distant acknowledgment to whom he stood indebted : I 
dedare, I say, that these motives, and these only, have induced me to make 
this attack upon the reputation and memory of a person, hitherto universally 
npplauded and admired ibr his uncommon poetical genius : and not any difler- 
ence of eountry, or of sentiments in politiail or religious matters, as some weak 
and ignorant minds may imagine, or some malieious persons may be disposed to 
suggest" The violence of party spirit to which Lauder here alludes, has been 
alleged aa a partial excuse, or rather motive, for his audacious act : but it may 
be more charitably, if not more naturally presumed, that the accidental discovery 
of a few of the pmllel passages we have alluded to above, had prompted him 
to form a theory of universal plagiarism on the part of Milton, which a more 
than ordinaiy pervevseness in favour of the creation of his oym mind prompted 
him rather to support by falsehood, than resign ; while, as he afterwards par- 
tially admitted, spleen and disappointment may have sufficiently blackened his 
heart, to make him scruple at no means of gaining celebrity, and triumphing 
over the world that had oppressed him. Add to this the angry feelings which 
may have been roused, and the real injury done to his interest, by a ludicrous 
oontiBSt of his favourite author Johnston, with Milton, in that passage of tli» 
DuQoiad which is levelled at the literary predilections of Benson ; 

*' On two unequal crutches propp'd he come ; 
Milton's on this, on that one Johi»ton*s name." 
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There is no crime so sererely punished by the world as injustice, whidi is 
always repaid by a repetition of itself: henoe the learned world which applauded 
the courage and ingenuity of Lauder, on the appearance of a full and explicic 
detection of his crimes, by hii countryman Dr Douglas/ were seised witb a 
confirmed hatred against the person who had duped them, and would not admit 
to his degraded name, the talents and information he undoubtedly possessed and 
displayed. Lander subscribed a confession, addressed to Dr Douglas, explaining 
his whole conduct to have been caused by the neglect with which the world had 
looked on his prenous labours. This confession is said to have been dictated 
by Dr Johnson, who xnB one of those on whom Lauder had imposed, or rather 
of those who chose to submit to be imposed on, which we may safely trace, 
in his case, to the grudge he never ceased to bear towards the republican 
poet The connexion of Johnson with Laudei^s work is, indeed, some* 
wliat mysterious. In a manuscript note on the margin of archdeacon 
BlackbumeVi remarks on the life of Milton, Johnson has said, ** In the busi- 
ness of Lauder I was deceived, partly by thinking the man too frantic to be 
fraudulent**" But others have alleged, that he did more than believe the 
statements of Lauder, and even gave assistance to the work. Dr Lort had a 
volume of tracts on the controversy, in which he wrote, *' Dr Samuel Johnson 
has been heard to confess, that he encouraged Lauder to this attack uponMUton, 
and revised his pamphlet, to which he wrote a preface and postscript ** On the same 
subject Dr Douglas remarks, " It is to be hoped, nay, it is expected, that the 
elegant and nervous writer, whose judicious sentiments, and inimitable style, 
point out the author of Laudei^s preface and postscript, will no longer allow one 
to plume himself with his feathers, who appeareth so little to deserve assistance : 
an assistance which, I am persuaded, would never have been communicated, had 
there been the least suspicion of those facts which I have been the instrument 
of conveying to the world in these sheets.^ ^° BosweU repels the insinuation 
that Johnson assisted in the preparation of the body of the work, assuring us 
that Douglas did not wish to create such a suspicion ; while he acknowledget 
the preface and postscript to have been the work of his hands. ^^ On a first peru* 
sal of the book, we were indeed struck with the sonorous eloquence and majesty 
of the commencement and termination, when compared to the bareness of the 
other portions of the work, and a slight hint is quite sufficient to convince us of 
the authorship. The postscript contains matter much at variance with the other 
contents of the book, and had it been the work of Lauder, it might have gone 
far to redeem, at least the soundness of his hearty from the opprobrium which 
has been heaped upon him. It called for the admirers of AUlton's works, to 
join in a subscription to the grand-daughter of Milton, who then lived in an 
obscure corner of London, in age, indigence, and sickness. 

Notwithstanding his penitence, a desire to traduce the fame of Milton seems 
to have haunted this unhappy man like an evil spirit In 1754, he published 
*' The grand Impostor detected, or Milton detected of Forgery against king 
Charles the First" An answer to this pamphlet appeared in the Gentleman^ 
Magazine for 1754, supposed to be from the hand of Johnson. After this 
period, Lauder quitted England, and for some time taught a school in Barb»- 
does. *' His behaviour there," says Nichols, *' was mean and despicable ; and 

' Milton vindicated from the chaige of plagiarism brought against him by Lauder & and 
Lauder himself convicted of several fomries and gross impositions on the public, in a letter 
addressed to the right hon. the eail of Bath, 1751, (by Dr Douctas, aftenfards bishop of 
Salisbury.) 

<" Nichol's Anecdotes, II. 551. 

10 Second edition, 78. 

» BosweU's Johnson, (Croker's ed.) 1. 191. 
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he pasted the remainder of hia life in uniTenal contempt He died some time 
about the year 1 77 1, as my late friend Itaac Reed was informed by the gentle- 
man who read the funeral semce orer him.*'^ Chalmers mentions that there 
was published, in 1754, (probably just after his retreat from London,) a pam- 
phlet entitled, ** Furius : or a modest attempt towards a History of the Life and 
surprising exploits of the famous W. L., critic and thief -eaieher,^ a somewhat 
inappropriate name for the traduoer of Milton. 

LAW, John, of Lauriston, comptroller-general of the finances of France, un* 
der the regency of Orleans, was bom at Edinburgh, in the month of April, 
1671. His mother, Jean Campbell, was descended from one of the numerous 
branches of the ducal house of Argyle. His father, William Law, was great- 
grandson of James Law, archbishop of Glasgow, and second son of James Law 
of Brunton in Fife. William Law acquired a considerable fortune by his pro* 
fession as a goldsmith in the Scottish metropolis, and purchased the two estates 
of Lauriston and Randleston, a property of about 180 acres, in the parish of 
Cramond, and county of Edinburgh. He died shortly after making this pur- 
chase, learing an only son, the subject of the present memoir, then fourteen 
years of age. 

John receired his education at Edinburgh, and early erinced an unoommon 
aptitude for the more abstruse branches of study. He likewise became skilled 
in games of dexterity and hazard, and acquired an enviable reputation in the 
tennis-court, a place of amusement then mndi frequented by young men of 
fashion in Scotland. But the early death of his father had relieved him from 
many salutary restraints, and Beau Law — as he was commonly called by his com- 
panions — shortly after reaching majority, found his affairs in a state of embar- 
rassment, from which they were only extricated by the kindness and excellent 
management of his motlier, who having obtained a disposition of the fee of 
Lauriston from her son, paid his debts, relieved the estate of its incumbrances, 
and executed an entail of the property. I 

Law was now in London, where his personal accomplishments, fascinating 
manners, and devotion to gambling, procured him admittance into some of the 
first circles. An affair of gallantry, however, with another dissolute young man, 
led to a hostile meeting, in which Law killed his antagonist on the spot Afrer 
a trial before the king and queen*s commissioners in the Old Bailey, which 
lasted three days, the jury found the surrivor in this duel guilty of murder, and 
sentence of death was accordingly passed upon him, 30th April, 1694. On a 
representation of the case to the crown. Law obtained a pardon ; but was 
detained in the King*s Bench, in consequence of an appeal against this extension 
of royal clemency towards him having been lodged by a brother of the deceased. 
He found means, however, to make his escape, and got dear off to the con- 
tinent' 

Law was at this critical period of his life in the S6th year of his age. His 
dissipation had not destroyed the t<me of his mind, nor enfeebled those peculiar 
powers which had so early developed themselves in him. He risited fVanoe, 
then under the brilliant administration of Colbert, where his inquiries were par- 
ticularly directed to the state of the public finances, and the mode of conduct- 

1 Anecdotes, II. 137. 

' On this oocasloii the following advertisement was published in the London OasseUe of 
Monday, 7th January, 1006: **CBpUdn John Law, a Scotchman, lately a prisoner in the 
King's Bench for murther, aged 26, a verv tall, blade lean man, well-shaped, above six Ael 
high, large pock-holes in his fiwe, big hifh nosed, speaks broad and loud, made his escape 
from the said prison. Whoever secures him, so os ho may be delivered at the said prison, 
shall have fifty pounds paid immediately by the Manhall of the King's Bench." We may 
here observe, that this description was upon the whole Inaocumte, and leaves room to believe 
that it was designed mther with the view of ladlitating than impeding his escape, 
in. sz "^ 
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log banking eftabiiBhinenU. Fron France he proceeded to Holkiid, when the 
mercantile system of Uioee wealthy lepublicana, who had succeeded the inefchaiA 
princes ef Venice in conducting the commerce of Europe, presented to his mind 
a vaet and most interesting subject of infestigstion. Amsterdam wae at this 
period the most important commercial city in Europe, and possessed a celebrated 
banking establishment, on the credit of which her citizens had been enabled to 
baffle the efforts of Louis XIV., to enslave the liberties of their country ; a tiei^ 
sury, whose coffers seemed inexhaustible, and the whole system of which was an 
enigma to the political economists of other countries. Law, with the view of 
penetrating into the secret springs and medianism of ibis wonderful establish- 
ment, took up his residence for some time at Amsterdam, where he ostensibly 
officiated as secretary to the British resident. 

About the year 1700, he returned to Scotland. He was now nearly thirty 
years of age, and had acquired a more accucato acquaintance with the theory of 
commercial and national finances, as well aa with their practical detaila, thaa 
perhaps any single indiiridual in Europe possessed at this time. The contrast 
which Scotland presented to those commemal countries which he had riaited 
during his exile now struck him forcibly, and he immediately conoeiTod the de- 
sign of creating that capital to the want of which he attributed the depressed 
state of Scottish agriculture, manufacture, and commerce. Law^s Yiews were not 
without foundation ; but unfortunately, he stumbled at the ootset, by mistaking 
the true nature of capital The radical deluaion under which he laboured from the 
outset to the close of his financial career, originated in the idea which had got pos- 
session of his mind, that by augmenting the droulating medium of a country we 
proportionally augment its caj^tal and productive energies. Now, money is not al- 
ways oonvertible into capital, that ia, into something which may be employed 
towards further production ; for the creation of exchangeable products must, in 
the nature oi things, precede the creation of a general medium of commerce, and 
it is quite evident, that if we double the amount of the circulating medium with- 
out doubling the products of industry, we just depreciate the currency in the 
degree of the excess, and do not increase the resources or industry of a country 
in the least Bat liiw conceived that to her overflow of money alone Holland * 
owed her national pro^rity ; and he calculated that the increase of the ch> 
oulatittg medium in Scotland would be abeorbed by the incieese of industry, and 
have no other effect than to lower the rate of interest; Thia view he developed 
in a publication entitled *' Proposals and Reasona for constituting a Council of 
Trade," dated at Edinburgh, 31st December, 1700, and published at Glaagow 
in the following year; and in a eecoad and more important work, entiUed 
" Money and Trade eoasidered, with a Proposal for supplying the nation with 
Moswy,*' printed al Edinburgh in 1705. 

In the latter work, Law developed his views of banking and the ovedit 
system. He proposed to supply Scotland with money by means of notes to be 
issued by oeitain commissioners appointed by parliament ; which notes were to 
be givMi out to all who demanded them, upon the security of land. In anawer 
to the supposition, that they might be depreciated by exosM or quantity, he ob- 
served, that ** the commlsslonen giihig eot what suns are demanded, and taking 
back what sums are offered to be returned, this paper-money will keep the 
value, and there will always be aa much money as there ia occasion or employ- 
ment for, and no more.** Here his project evidently confounds the quantity of 
good security in the country, and the quantity of money which people nuiy wish 
to borrow at interest, with the quantity necessary for the circuUtiosa, so aa to 
keep paper-money on a level with the precious metals, and the cmrrency of sur. 
rounding countries, — a mistake which has prevailed to ft rery considerable ex- 
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tent in our own timei. But notwitfaitanding of this eapital enor, Iaw has In 
the latter publieatioo dereloped the principles and mechanism of banking in an 
astontshing^Iy able and luminous manner for the period at which he wrote. Thf 
court party, and the «9rtiadrofie,headed by the duke of Argyleand the marquess of 
Tweeddale^ entered warmly into Law*s Tiews ; but parliament passed a resolution i 
"* that to establish any kind of papeiHsedit, so as to oUige it to pass, were an 
improper expedient for the nation.'* I 

Law now resolred to oHer his system to soum of those continental states whose 
finanoea had been exhausted by the wars of Louis XIV., and in which the prin- 
ciples of credit were imperfectly understood. With this view he went to Brussels, 
and from that dty proceeded to Paris, where he won immense sums at play, and 
introduced himself into the good graces of the young duke of Orleans. The 
Succession war was at this moment oocopying the attention of the French oonrt ; 
Chamillart, unable to extricate himself from the diflkulties of his situation in 
any other manner, was about to resign his functions as minister of finance ; the 
moment appeared faronrable to our projector, and he made oiler of his senrices 
to the FVench monardi. But the leading men of the day were totally unable to 
comprehend the plans of the new financier, and the name of HHguenot was no 
passport to the royal favour: so that the unexpected result of this n^otiation 
was an order Irom the intendant of police to quit Paris in twenty-four houn 
as a state-enemy. Law found himself in a similar predicament at Genoa and 
Turin, but not before he had pursued his usual run of luck at the ganung-tables 
in these cities. After risiting several other continental cities, in all of which 
his fasdnattng manner procured him admiwion to the first circles, our adfon. 
turer found himself possessed of a tangible fortune of considerably more than 
£100,000, — ^the fruits of his skill and success at play. The death of Louis 
XIV., — ^the succession of the duke of Orleans to the regency, — and the 
de^orable state of the Frendi fineness, prompted law to present himself onoe 
mora to the attention of the Frendi ministry. 

During the war of Sucoesrion — now brought to a dose — Deroarest, who had 
enooeoded Chamillart as comptroller-general, had exhausted eyery possible 
means of raising money ; he had issued promissory notes under every conceivable 
name and form, — Prometse* de la caiste den emprwUs, BiUet* de Legendrty 
BUleU de f extraordinaire dee guerreff but all without success ; the credit of the 
government was gone, and its effeie of every description had sunk from seventy 
to eighty per cent in value. In this extremity, the expedient of a national 
bankruptcy was proposed to and rejected by the regent, who also refused to 
give a forced circulation to the royal billets, but appointed a eemmission 
to inquire into the claims of the stato-ereditors. The commission executed 
its duties with great ability ; but after reducing the national debt to Its lowest 
possible form, and providing for the payment of the interest amounting to 
80,000,000 of livres, or about one half of the revenue, there hardly remained 
a sum sufficient to defray the ordinary expenses of the civil government, and 
that too^ after having had recourse to a measure tantamount, in its efl^di at 
least, to a breach of faith, namely, a diange in the nominal value of the cur- 
rency. By the latter sdieroe, the government foolishly imagined that they would 
pocket 300,000,000 of livres, but the sum on which they had cah»lated, only 
went into the pockets of the Dutch and the clandestine money-dealers. At this 
critical juncture, Law stepped forward in the full confidence of being yet able 
to rescue the government from bankruptcy, by the establishment of a well- 
regulated paper-credit His first proposal \\ub to establish a national bank, into 
which was to be transferred all the metallic currency of the nation, which was 
to be replaced by bank-notes. Law regarded the whole nation as one grand 
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banking-oompooyy and hii reasoning^ was this : — If a bank may increaie the 
iifue of its notes beyond tlie amount of its funds in bullion, without riikinf its 
solTsncy, a nation may also do the same. But the private fortunes of the 
individuals of a nation, it is quite evident, can never be held as security for the 
notes which the sovereign authority may choose to issue; and unless such 
security ii to be found in the resources of the government itself, it is equally dear 
that a paper-currency might sink in the cowse of a few months fifty or a hun- 
dred per cent below the value of the precious metals, and deprive individuak of 
half or the whole of their fortunes. Law seems to have regarded credit as every 
thing,— as intrinsic worth, — as specie itselC Still, notwithstanding this 
capital delusion, the memoirs which he addressed to the regent on the subject, 
contain many just observations on the peculiar facilities afforded to trade by the 
eziitenoQ of a paper-currency : though they failed to remore the doubts of one 
sapient objector, who thought a paper-currency highly dangerous, on account of 
its liability to being cut or riolently destroyed ! The council of finance, how- 
ever, rejected this scheme. The present conjuncture, they thought, was not 
fiivourable for the undertaking; and tliis reason, added to some particular 
clauses of the project, determined them to refuse iL 

law next proposed a private bank for the issue of notes, the funds of which 
should be furnished entirely from his own fortune, and that of others who might 
be willing to engage with him in the speculation. He represented the dins- 
trous consequences which had resulted from a fluctuating currency, the enormous 
rate at which discounts were efiected, the difficulties in the exdiange between 
Paris and the provinces, and the general xnni of an increased currency ; and 
succeeded in conrincing the regent tliat these evils might be obviated by the 
adoption of his plans even in their limited modification. The bank was accor- 
dingly established by letters patent, bearing date the Snd of May, 1716. Its 
capital was fixed at 1300 shares of 5000 livres each, or about £300,000 ster- 
ling. The notes were payable at sight in specie of tlie same weight and fineness 
as the money in circulation at the period of their issue ; and hence they soon 
bore a premium above tlie metallic currency itself, which had been subjected to 
many riolent alterations since 1689. The good faith which the bank observed 
in its proceedings, — the patronage which it received from the regent, — and the 
want of private credit, soon procured for it a vast run of business. Had I^iw 
confined his attention to this single establishment, he would justly have been 
considered as one of the greatest benefactors of the country, and the creator of 
a beautiful system of commercial finance ; but the rastness of his own conceptions, 
his boundless ambition, and the unlimited confidence which the public now 
reposed in him, suggested more gigantic enterprises, and led the way to that 
highly forced and unnatural system of things which eventually entailed ruin upon 
all connected with it 

Law had always entertained the idea of uniting the operations of banking with 
those of commerce. Every one knows that nothing can be more hazardous than 
such an attempt ; for the credit of the banker cannot be made to rest upon the 
uncertain guarantee of commercial speculationSi But the French had yet no 
accurate ideas on this subject Law's confidence in the resources of his own 
financial genius was unbounded, and the world at this moment exhibited a 
theatre of tempting enterprise to a comprehensive mind. The Spaniards had 
established colonies around the gulf of Mexico, — the English were in pos- 
session of Carolina and Virginia, — and the French held the vast province of 
Canada. Although the coast lands of North America were already colonized, 
European enterprize had not yet penetrated into the interior of this fertile 
country; but the chevalier de Lasalle had descended the Mississippi, to the gui/ 
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of Mexico, and, taking possession of the country through which he passed in 
ihe name of the French monarch, gare it the appellation of Louisiana. A 
celebrated merchant of the name of Crozat had obtained the privilege of trading 
uith this newly discovered country, and had attempted, but without success, to 
establish a colony within it Law^s imagination, howerer, was fired at the 
boundless field of enterprise which he conceived was here presented ; he talked 
of its beauty, of its fertility, of the abundance and rarity of its produce, of tlie 
richness of its mines outrivalling those of Mexico or Peru, — and in the monih of 
August, 1717, within five months after his embarkation in the scheme of the 
bank, our projector had placed himself, under the auspices of the regent, at the 
head of the famous Mississippi scheme, or West Indian company. This company 
was invested with the full sovereignty of Louisiana, on condition of doing 
homage for the investiture to the king of fVance, and presenting a crown of 
gold, of thirty marcs, to each new monarch of the Frendi empire on his acces- 
sion to the throne. It waa authorised to raise troops, to fit out ships of war, to 
construct forts, institute tribunals, explore mines, and exercite all other acts of 
sovereignty. The king made a present to the company of the vessels, forts, 
and settlements which had been constructed by Crozat, and gave it the monopoly 
of the beaver trade witlt Canada for twenty-five yean. In December following, 
the capital of the West Indian company was fixed at 100,000,000 livres, 
divided into 300,000 shares ; and the billeU d* etat, were taken at their full 
value from those wishing to purchase shares. Government paper was at this 
moment vastly depreciated on account of tlie irregular payment of the interest ; 
but although 500 livres nominal value in the public funds could not have been 
sold for more than 150 or 160 livres, the billets d' etai, by this contrivance, 
soon rose to par. It was evident tiiat these fictitious funds could not form stock 
for commercial enterprise ; nevertheless, the advance, of the government debts to 
a rate so advantageous to the holders, increased the value of the government 
securities that remained in circulation, and the depreciated paper rose to full 
credit with the astonished public, who now began to place implicit confidence in 
Law's schemes. The council of finance, however, looked with mistrust on these 
proceedings ; and its president, the duke de Noailles gave in his resignation, and 
was replaced by d' Argenson, a man far less skilled in matters of finance. The 
jealousy of the parliament, too, was excited by the increasing influence of the 
Scottish financier, who had been heard imprudently to boast that he would ren- 
der the court independent of parliamentary supplies. By an aret of the 18th 
of August, 1717, the parliament attempted to destroy the credit of the notes of 
the bank, by prohibiting the ofiicers of the revenue from taking them in payment 
of the taxes ; but the regent interposed, and Law was allowed to continue his 
operations. He, however, encountered another formidable rival in d' Argenson, 
who now proposed, with the assistance of the four brothers Paris, men of great 
wealth and influence in the commercial world, to form a company which, with 
a capital as large as that of the West Indian company, should advance large 
sums of money secured on the farms, posts, and other branches of the public 
revenue. This an^i-system, as it was called, soon fell to pieces for want of the 
same energetic and fearless direction which characterized the schemes of its 
rival 

Law now prevailed on the regent to take the bank under royal guarantee, 
persuading him that it was quite possible to draw into it the whole circulating 
specie of the kingdom, and to replace it by the same amount of paper-money. 
The notes issued by the royal bank, however, did not promise, cs those of Law*s 
primte establiihment had done, to pay in specie of the same weight and fineness 
OS tlie specie then in circulation, but merely to pay in silver coin. This opened 
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a door for aU the floctuatioiif whidi might occur in the ml Talua of die ooiii 
called a lirre, aflectin; Ae Talua of tiie paper-money. Law vraa made directar- 
general of the royal bank, wkkh, in a &w monUif, iaued 1,000,000,000 of 
Tiwret in new notci ; ** lete,^ layi tke royal ar§ty ** not being ■ufficient lor ita 
varioui operationa :*' although this mm wai more than all the hanki of Europe 
could circulate, keeping good faith with their cnditon. The direetor-genenil 
fonnd it extremely diflkult to aupport the credit of noh an enoonoua imue, and 
for a while hesitated between the plan of inieniibly tranefiorming bank-nolaa 
into a real paper-money, by givii^ the latter a decided adrantage over apecie, 
which should be kept constantly fluctuating, and by lecttHng it in payment of 
I the taxes ; or of cveating a new and apparently luGEgtire inTcatment for thii 
paper, so as to prevent its returning upon the bank to be exchanged for specie. 
The latter plan appeared at last the preferable one. A coloswl establishment 
was projected with a capital equal in amount to the puUic debt. This capital 
was to be divided into shares, which the regent was to buy with the paper-money 
that he was to manufacture ; he was then to borrow this paper anew to pay the 
creditors of the state ; and then by selling the shares, to retire the papeiHBUiiey, 
and thus transfer the orediten of the state to the company. 

Accordingly, in May, 1719, the £ast India noa^^y, established by Rich*, 
lieu, in 1664, the aflairs of whidi were then at a very low ebb, was incerporated 
with that of the West Indies ; and the conjoined companies received the name 
of the Company of the Indies, ** with the four quartan of the world to taade 
in." ** Moreover," says the edict issued on thia occsaion, ** beside the 
100,000,000 of public debte alieady aabambed into the Wertem Company's 
capital, theie shall be a new suiMcription of 50,000 ehares of S50 livres each, 
payable in specie." In a short tiase, the newly created company engaged, by 
extending its capital to 634,000 shares, to lend the king the immense sum of 
1,600,000,000, at three per cent interast, and dedaied itself in a condition to 
pay a dividend of 300 livres upon each share. The public £sith being yet 
unshaken, the shares hereupon rose to 5000 livres; and when the king began 
to pay off the state-creditors with the loan now procured, many not knowing how 
to employ their capital, a new competition for ^ares in the great company arose, 
and shares actually rose in consequence to 10,000 livren The sligfatest considera- 
tion might have served to convince any cool speculator, that the 4S0mpany had come 
under engagements which, in no circumstances, however proaperous, it could 
fulfiL How was it possible that the company oould raise annually 134,800,000 
livres for the dividend upon 634,000 shares ? Or, supposing it able to make 
an annual dividend of 300 livres a sliare, still the rate of interast beii^ at this 
time about four per cent., the shareholder who had bought in at 10,000, thus lost 
one-half of the revenue he might otherwise have drawn from the employment of 
his capital. The truth is, the whole scheme was designed for the sole purpose 
of relieving the state from its debts by the ruin of its creditors ; but the inmieBse 
fortunes. which were realised by stock-jobbing at the very outset of the scheme, 
led on others to engage in the same speculation; splendid fortunes were realiaed 
in the course of a single day; men found themselves suddenly exalted as if by 
the wand of an enchanter, from the lowest station in life te tlie conmaand of 
princely fortunes ; twelve hundred new equipages appeared on the streets of 
Paris in the course of six weeks ; half a million of people hastened from the 
country, and even from distant kingdonn to proewe slmres in the India com- 
pany ; and happy was he who held the greatest number of theae bubbles. The 
negetiations for the sale and purchase of shaiea were at first carried on in the 
Bue Qmacampoix, where fotunea weie made by lettii^ k>dgings tn the crowds 
who hastened thither fer the purpose of apeoukting in the stocks. The murder 
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of a rich itock-jobbery oonniitted btn oa the SSlidof March, 1730, by a ycnng 
Flemuh Doblemaii, occasioned the proeeriptioii of that street m a plaee of hmU 
nea, and the tiamferenoe of the stedc-jobbing to the Place Vendorae, and 
finally to the hotel de Seisseoi, which Law is said to have purchased from the 
prince of Carignan for the enormoue son of 1,400,000 lirres. 

Innamenhle anecdotes are on record of the extraordinary viciBsitudes of for- 
ttme which took place during this season of marvellous excitement ; footmen 
stepped from the bade to the inside of carriages ; cooks appeared at the public 
places with dJamood necklaces ; butlers started their berlins ; and men educated 
in poverty and of the lowest rank suddenly exchanged the furniture and utensils 
of their apartments for the riciiest articles whidi the uphdsterer and silversmith 
could furnish. Law himself, now arrived '' summa ad vestigia rerum," shone 
super-eminent above all the other attractions of the day ; princes, dukes, mar- 
shals, prelatee, flodced to his levees, and counted themselves fortunate if they 
could obtain a smile from the great dispenser of fortuned favours ; peeresses c^ 
France, in the excess of their adulations, lavished compliments upon the Scottish 
adventurer which set even decency at defiance ; his daughter's hand was solicited 
by princes ; and his lady bore herself with hauteur towards the duchesses of the 
kingdom. Land in the neighbouriiood of Paris -rose to eighty or a hundred 
year^ purchase ; the eU of cloth of fifteen Hvres sold for fifty ; coflfee rose from 
fifty sous to eighteen livres ; stock-jobbers were known to treat their guests to 
green pease at a hundred pistoles the pint ; every yard of rich cloth or velvet 
was bought up for the clothing of the new ^livea of fortune ; and the value of 
the silver plate manufactured in the course of three months for supplying the 
demands of the French capital amounted to £7,800,000 1 The regent, sharing 
in the general delusion, wished to place the wonderful foreigner at the head ot 
the finances of the kingdom ; but then, in addition to his being an alien, he 
was a protestant also ; so 1' Abb6 de Tendn was charged with the important duty 
of his conversion, and this ecclesiastic succeeded so well in the task assigned to 
him, that on the 6th of January, 1780, all obstacles being removed. Law was 
devated to the comptroller-generalship of the finances of France, and for some 
time after his elevation to the premiership, governed France with almost absolute 
power. Law^ fame had now readied its acm^ ; his native city of Edinburgh 
hastened to transmit to her illustrious son the fireedom of citiasenship in a gold 
box of the value of £300 ; the eari of Hay re-published some of his works with 
an adulatory prefiioe ; British noblemen disdained not to pay their court to so 
successful an adventurer ; even the earl of Stair, then the British ambassador at 
Paris, trembled at the idea of Law's overweening influence in the affairs of 
France, and riewed his boastful speeches in so serious a light, as to deem them 
matter of grave communication and advice to his^govemment, — a piece of good 
faith for whidi the meritorious and discerning minister met with small thanksi 

The great drama, however, whidi Law was now enacting before the astonished 
eyes of all Europe, was soon to shift ; the glittering bubble on whidi he had 
fixed the eyes and expectations of all Ftance was rapidly attenuating to its 
explodon ; the charm by whldi he had swayed the mind of the million lay not 
in the rod of the magician, but in the Implidt fiiith whidi people reposed in the 
skill and the power of its master, — and, that faith once shaken, the game of 
delusion was over. 

We have said that the shares of the India company had risen to 10,000 
livres each in the month of November, 1719. So long as they kept at this 
elevation, the credit of the bank remained unshaken. Its notes were found so 
very convenient in conducting the rapid negoUations of the Rue Quincampoix, 
that they were sought after with aridity^ and even bore a premium of ten per 
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cent in exchange for ipecie ! Notwithatanding, however, of the boundlen delu- 
sion under which men acted at thii moment, it could not escape the eyes of the 
vigilant financier, that a constant and enormous drain of specie was going on, 
either in the way of exportation to foreign countries, or for the consumption of 
the jewellers and goldsmiths. To answer the large orders of the wealthy Mis- 
sissippians, and to guard against a run upon the bank in these circumstance!, the 
master'projector had again recourse to forced measures. Edicts were issued 
declaring the value of bank-notes to be five per cent, above that of specie, and 
forbidding the use of silver for the payment of any sum exceeding 100 livres, 
or of gold in payments exceeding 300 livres. Law thought by these expedients 
to confine the use of specie to small transactions alone, while those of any mag- 
nitude could still be conducted by the fictitious currency which he had called 
into existence. At the same time, to give a fresh impulse to the stock-jobbin|r 
transactions, which had experienced a perceptible decline, he presented himself 
personally in his miniiterial robes, and surrounded by a number of the nobility 
in the Rue Quincampoiz, where his presence instantly excited a lively sensa- 
tion ; and the report being industriously propagated that new edicts were about 
to be issued, conferring additional privileges on the great company, the actions 
which had fallen to 13,000 livres, rose to 15,000. Still the public credi- 
tors hesitated to employ the notes now issuing in extinction of their debts in 
purchasing India stodc ; and the enormous sum of 1,000,000,000, remiuned 
floating in the form of bank notes, for which no species of investment could be 
found. 

A publication issued at this juncture by Law, under the title of Leitre a un 
Crdancier, failed to satisfy their scruples, and actions again fell to 13,000 
livres. Meanwhile, specie, in spite of successive depreciations effected upon it 
at the suggestion of the minister of finance, entirely disappeared ; still the govern- 
ment kept issuing notes to the immense amount of 1,925,000,000, between the 
1st of January, and the 20th of May, 1720, and the price of every thing 
advanced in almost hourly progression. On the 11th of Mardi, a second letter 
from the minister of finance appeared, in which he employed the most ingenious 
sophistry in defence of the exaggerated value at which tbe paper-currency was 
attempted to be maintained. The choice of a standard value, the great financier 
contended, was wholly a matter of opinion. To support the value of any article 
in the opinion of the community, it is only necessary to decline selling it under 
a certain price. Houses, lauds, and other articles of property, have a certain 
value in the opinion of mankind, just because some people desire to purchase 
them, and others will not part with them ; but if all the proprietors of houses 
and laud were willing to get rid of their property at one and the same time, 
what value would it have in the market ? It is easy to answer such palpable 
sophistry as this. Houses and lands are possessions fit for certedn purposes 
which men require ; it is their fitness which constitutes their value ; but in the 
case of those shares whose value. Law contended, ought, to be quite as real as 
that of any other article of property, it is most evident that they have no value, 
unless the profit to be derived from commerce in them be not proportioned 
to the price at which the stock was purchased ; from the moment, in fact, that 
they cease to become marketable they are stripped of their value. A system 
supported by such desperate reasoning as Law had here recourse to, must have 
appeared tottering to its fell in the eyes of every rational man ; the public 
credit of France was about to give way; the Atlantean shoulden on which it 
had been hitherto supported, could no longer prop the mighty burden. Govern- 
ment at last perceived that too great an extension had been given to what Law 
called credit, and that to re-establish the value of paper, it would be necessary 
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to diminiih iu amount On the Slit of May, the death-blow was given to the 
whole gigantic system of our Scottish projector, by an edict which announced 
that a progressiTe reduction of the India company^ action, and of bank-notes, 
was to take place from that day till the 1st of December, when it was 
declared that the bank-notes should remain fixed at one half of their present 
▼alue, and the actions at four-ninths. Law, whose influence with the gorem* 
ment was now rapidly sinking, or rather was annihilated, felt himself too weak 
to resist tliis measure, and actually consented to announce it himself. 
The public eye was now opened in one instant to the delusion which liad 
been practised upon it, and the next day every one was anxious to get rid 
of his paper^money at any sacrifice. The catastrophe, though inevitable in tlie 
nature of things, was hastened by the artifices of the cardinal Dubois, who used 
every means to injure Law in the opinion of the regent; and by the irritation 
of the finance-general, and the parliament of Paris, who regarded the foreign 
projector as their bitter enemy. The united efforts of such a powerful party 
appear to have made a deep impression on the mind of the regent, who, in a 
letter of lord Stair's, dated 13th March, 1720, is represented as abusing tlie 
. comptroller cruelly to his face, and even threatening him with the Bastile. The 
same authority informs us that the minister himself was at this period reeling 
under the weight of that complicated and stupendous system of which he now 
found himself the prime sug^rt and mover. ** Law*s head is so heated," he 
writes, '' that he does not sleep at nights, and has formal fits of frenay. He 
gets out of bed almost every night, and runs stark-staring mad about the room 
making a terrible noise, — sometimee singing and dancing,— ^t other times 
swearing, staring, and stamping, quite out of himself; Some nights ago, his 
wife, who had come into the room upon the noise he made, was forced to ring 
the bell for people to come to her assistance. The ofilcer of Law's guard was 
the first that came, and found Law in his shirt, who had set two chairs in the 
middle of the room, and was dancing round them quite out of his wits.'' 

The consequences of this rash edict were frightful; the government was 
upbraided for having been the first to impeadi that credit to which it had itself 
given original existence, and charged with the design to ruin the fortunes of 
the citizens; seditious and inflammatory libels ^vere posted throughout the 
streets ; the mob assailed the hotels of Law and other members of the cabinet ; 
and even the life of the regent himself was threatened. In this emergency, the 
parliament assembled on the 37th of May, and terrified at the consequences of 
their own measures, were about to petition the regent to revoke the unfortunate 
edict ; but while yet deliberating with this purpose, an officer announced to 
them that the paper had been restored to its former value, by a new pro- 
clamation. However, if the first step had been bad, the second was little less 
weak and unwary. To declare that the actions and billets had resumed their 
full value, was doing nothing of real consequence to allay the ferment of the 
public mind; for such a measure was founded on no principle which could 
operate in the slightest degree to restore to paper-money the confidence it had 
lost ; it was doing nothing to recompense those who had already suffered in- 
jury, and it was efiectually securing the ruin of all others on whom the value- 
less paper could now be fixed as a legal tender. And to add to all this con- 
fusion and distress, the repositories of the bank were sealed up the same day, 
under pretence of examining the books, but in reality to prevent the specie from 
being paid away in exchange for notes. At last, after the first momenu of 
alarm and outrage were over, the regent ventured to resume those expressions of 
confidence towards Law which he had been compelled to withhold from him for 
a time ; he received him in his own box at the opera, and gave him a guard to 
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protect his hotel from Ibo intuU of the esftipented populace. The iniamoiis 
DuboH, who had enrkhed himself by hie tpeciilationB during the height of the 
MsttMsippi roadnen, new vnited with L«w to expel Aigemon from the eabinet ; 
and the regent, whote character though intrepid unB not without its weak points, 
was persui^M at their instigatioB, to take the seals from his faithful minister, 
and bestow them open Agnesseau, who tamely resumed the high office, from 
which he had been expelied by the rery men to wheee inflaenoe he now beheld 
himself indebted for his seceod eleratton. 

Nothing could now save the system of the great financier ; his billets and ac- 
tions were far erer stripped of their value in the eye of the public ; and the most 
expedient measure that could new be adopted mth regard to diem, was to with- 
draw them as promptly as possible from circulation. To demolish in the most 
prudent manner the vast structure reared by his own labour was now the high- 
est praise to which Law could aspire. By a series of arbitrary financial opera- 
tions, which it would be tedious here to relate, the public creditors were reduced 
to the utmost distrem, the national debt annihilated, and the whole aifairg 
of the kingdom thrown into the utmost perplexity. ** Thus ended,^ to use the 
words of Voltaire, *' that astonishing game of chance played by an unknown' 
foreigner against a whole nation.* Its original success stimulated Tarious in- 
dividuals to attempt imitations of it, — among which the most famous was tlie 
South Sea bubble of England, which entailed dis^ce and ruin on many thou- 
sands of families. It would be doing injustice to Law's character were we to 
new him as the sole author of these misfortunes : his views were liberal beyond 
the spirit of the times in which he lived ; he had unquestionably the real com- 
mercial interests of his adopted foster-country at heart ; he did not proceed 
on speculation alone ; on the contrary, his principles were to a certain degree 
the very same as those the adoption of which has raised Britain to her present com- 
mercial greatness, and given an impulse to trade throughout the world, such as 
was never witnessed in the transactions of ancient nations. His error lay in 
overestimating the strength and breadth of the foundation on which his gigantic 
superstructure rested. Unquestionably in his cooler moments he never contem- 
plated carrying the principle of public credit to the enormous and fatal length 
to which he was afterwards driven by circumstances; it ^vas the unbounded 
confidence of the public mind, prompted by the desire of gain and the miracu- 
lous effects of the system in its earliest development, — the enthusiasm of that 
mind, transported beyond all bounds of moderation and forbearance, by a first 
success eclipsing its most sanguine expectations, realizing to thousands of indi- 
viduals the possession of. wealth to an amount beyond all that they had ever 
conceived in imagination, — the contagious example of- the first fortunate specu- 
lators intoxicated with success, and fired to the most extravagant and presump- 
tuous anticipations, by which men can be lured into acts of blinded infatuation or 
thoughtless folly, — it was these circumstances we say, over which Law had neces- 
sarily little control^ that converted his projects into the bane of those for whom 
they were at first calculated to serve as a wholesome antidote. 

Law was in fact more intent on following out his idea than aj^;randizing 
his fortunes. Riches, influence, honours, were showered upon him in the neces- 
sity of things ; the man who had given birth to the wealth of a whole king- 
dom, whose schemes had for a while invested all who entered into them with 
imaginary treasures, — by whose single mind the workings of that complicated 
engine which had already produced sudi da2EEling results as seemed to justify 
the most extravagant anticipations of the future, were comprehended and direct- 
ed, — must have risen during the existence of that national delusion, to the highest 
pinnacle of personal wealth and influence, and might, though only endowed with 
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a mere titbe of the fovecaeting sagaciiy of Law» bavo provkled iue hk relveat, and 
soeured a sufioi^at eewpeteucy at leul beyond Ibe poiiibility of km or hasnd, 
ae tbouawde in lack did upoA tbe eticagth of bis BMaaure* But Law, in debiding 
etben, labourad under etiU stronger dehnion bMself ; like the fiOiied Franken- 
stein, be bad created a monster wbose power ho bad not at first, cakulated, and 
the measure of wbioh be now £suBid be eenM net presenbe, and be amuted 
the result witb mingled feelings of bope, fiur, and distrust It waa the igno- 
rant interferenee of others witb bis own mysiarioiis processes, wbicb finally do- 
iermined the fatal direction of those enofgics wbscb be had called into beings 
and which be might have been able, if not to reetrain, at least to direct in anetb^ 
and less ruinous numner. We are far from professing onrsrives the nnfoalified 
apologists of our enterprising iiennhjiuiia. It was ciiminnl in bim to naike use 
of remedies of such a desperate kind as those to which bo bod reooioio when his 
system began to stagger imder its ficst revulsions ; deeMess his temptations were 
strong, but, invested as bo was with aatbority, it was in bis power to baTe re- 
sisted them, and adopted a lem ompixkal mode of trsstmcmL In estimating his 
moral cbaracter, it does not appear to us, that his ranoonctng protestantism, under 
tto ciremnstanoes in iduch be was ^aeed, ought to weigh nnich against the np- 
ngbtnem of his intentions, fioligion was with him a aaalter of mfoier moment. 
In bis proTioos lifo he bad manifested no symptoms of piety ; an atter stranger 
to the faith and power of thi^ go&pelj protestantism was superior to any other 
iam witb bim, just in as far as it finroorod bis worldly policy. Ho beliered 
hiaMelf pemeased of means to elovate a wbolo nation in the scalo of wealth and 
power, with all th«r attendant benign niflnenoes, and to give an impulse by 
means of the fertunes of France to the destinies of the human species : and is it 
to bo sttppoaed, that this oonsideratioB, thrown into the balance, shoold not 
bare caused that scale in whidi was placed a mevt nominal ]HnolesMon of a 
religion-»tho truth of which be neither knew ner respec te d to kidi the 



Before resoming the thread of our biogrspby, let us foe a moment com p are 
the financial catastrophe we liaye now boon oeneidering with that of the amig- 
nats of revolutionary France^ and the celebiated crisis of the bank of Eng- 
land in 1797 : we shall discover striking points of resemblance in the circum- 
stances which led to these ovents, and draw from their comparison a few 
important tintfas. Credit is fonndod on tho suppositioii of f^mre vahra; it is 
this praspectiws value wliidi Is made to eiroaiate as if it were existing value, in 
ibe form of a bank^note^ Law founded has sch eam e upon tho great basis of 
credit, which again ho proposed to create by dm profits arising from specula- 
tion in tho dmres of his India company. The finandefs of revolutionary France 
wished to pay tho national debt and the expenses of a univenal war, with the 
national funds ; bnt finding it impomible from tho want of public confidence, or 
credit, to sell these funds, they antidpated their sale, and represented their sup- 
posed future value by paper-money called auignaU, The bank of Ei^and, in 
return for its loans to the government, supposed the existence of two species of 
value, and accepted of these spedes in paym en t : the effects themselves, namely, 
of com m eree, and ibe securities of the state*, (he former a certain value, and 
the latter necessarily fluctuating with the political aspect of the times. In these 
three cases, we pereeivo three species of doubtful value ; Law^ share represented 
a future, but speculative and very u ncer tain value ; the asngnats represented cer- 
tain funds wbidi might ere long pam ftom imder'the hands of tiieir present ad- 
ministraton ; and the notes of the bonk of England represented a value de- 
pending upon engagements, regarding -the ability of the stete to fulfil which 
there existed no absolute certainty. Now the crisb produced by the fluctuation 
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of tliete three species of credit correiponded to Uie difference of eiroumitaiioee 
in the thiee caeet. The sudden displacement of an enonnous sum raised the 
ehaies of the East India company to an enormous premium ; but a rapidly es- 
tablished credit is exposed to an equally or still more precipitous decline ; for 
that true credit, whidi is founded on the solid basis of real success, must neces- 
sarily be as slow in its growth as the sOcoass itMlf. The asstgnats again could 
not experience such a sudden lise in Talue, for they represented a certain por- 
tion of land, a species of ralue least of all exposed in the nature of things to 
rapid fluctuation. In proporticm, howerer, aa the public confidence in the per- 
manence of the administration declined, the assignats declined in value ; and 
in proportion as they declined in Talue, the existing government was compelled 
to supply the loss of funds by increasing the inue, which again opented to de- 
preciate its paper money. The notes of the bank of England, depending on 
mercantile credit or the real security of responsible funds, as well as on govern- 
ment security, were only slightly aflected in credit by the political aspect of the 
times. In aU the three cases, public credit was attempted to be supported by 
forcible measures, the injustice of which was just in proportion to the degree of 
suspicion which attached to that false system of credit which they were designed 
to support. Law fixed the value of shares in notes, and thus forced a drcula- 
tion for the latter. The French revolutionary government punished the refusal 
of its assignats, at their nominal value, with death. In England the bank was 
relieved of the obligation to cash its notes at sight Law again endeavours to 
drive specie altogether out of the market, and render paper the only legal 
tender ; the revolutionists fix the maximum of all exchange ; and the bank of 
England, whose security was less questionable, threw itself on the patriotism of 
the London merchants, who relieved it from its embarrassment by agreeing to ac- 
cept of its notes in payment from their debton. Thus we see, Isi, that every 
system of public credit ought to represent a certain real value, and not to be 
founded on mere anticipation of a value yet to be created ; Snd/y, that it is im- 
possible, by fixed measures, to sustain an arbitrary value ; and, Srdly, that where 
forced ralues are resorted to, they are rejected by all who are at liberty to re- 
ject them, and are followed by the ruin of those who are not in a condition 
to refuse them. 

Law, at his last interview with the duke of Orleans, is reported to have said : 
'' My lord, I acknowledge that I have committed great fiiults ; I did so because 
I am a man, and all men are liable to err ; but I declare to your royal high- 
ness that none of them proceeded from knavery, and that nothing of that kind 
will be found in the whole course of my conduct ;" a declaration which the re- 
gent and the duke of Bourbon bore frank testimony to, at the same time that 
they suggested the expediency of his leaving the kingdom, for which purpose 
they offered to supply him with money, his whole property having been confis- 
cated ; but Mr Law, though in possession of only 800 louis d'ors, the wreck of a 
fortune of 10,000,000 of livres, refused to receive any assistance from other 
funds than his own, and on the S2nd of December, 1720, arrived at Brusseb, 
where he was received with the greatest respect by the governor and resident 
nobility. Early in January, 1721, he oppeared at Venice, under the name of 
M. du Jardin, where he is said to have had a conference with the chevalier de 
St George, and tlie famous cardinal Alberoni, minister of Spain. From Venice 
he travelled through Germany to Copenhagen, where he had the honour of on 
audience with prince Frederick. During his residence at the Danish capital he 
received an invitation from the British ministry to return to his native country, 
ivith which he complied, and was presented on his arrival to George I. by Sir 
John Norris, the adinural of the Baltic squadron. On the 28th of November he 
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pleaded at the l>ar of the kiug*s bench hia majesty*! pardon for the murder of 
£klward Wihon, and was attended on this occasion by the duke of Ari^^lo, the 
earl of Ilay, and several other friends. 

Mr Law's re-appearanoe in Britain excited some uneasy feelings on the part 
of various senators. The earl of Coningsby, in particular, moved the house of 
lords for an inquiry, whether Sir John Norris had orders to bring orer a person 
of his dangerous character. The affair, however, was hushed, and it is thought 
that he at first received some kind of pension or allowance from the British 
government Meanwhile, he maintained a constant correspondence with the 
regent of France, who caused his official salary of 30,000 livres per annum to 
be regularly remitted to him, and held several consultations with the council re- 
specting the propriety of recalling him. The sudden death, however, of the re- 
gent, on the 2nd of I>ecember, 1733, was a fatal blow to the reviving hopes of 
the ci-devant minister of finance. His pension ceased to be remitted, his pros- 
pect of a reversion from the sale of his property in France was annihilated, his 
embarrassments at home increased, and demands were made upon him by the In- 
dia company to the enormous amount of 30,236,375 livres. On the 35th of 
August, 1734, we find him addressing a letter to the duke of Bourbon, from 
London, in which he writes : 

*' Notwithstanding the confusion in which my aflaiis have become involved, 
one hour will suffice to put your highness in full acquaintance mth them. The 
subjoined memoir explains by what means I purpose to fulfill my engagements 
and obtain a livelihood for myself. The means which I suggest are of the very 
simplest nature. It is likewise the interest of the state that my afiairs should 
be wound up ; for although the number of those who desire my return is not 
great, their confidence in me is considerable, and must either destroy or retard 
the success of those measures which have been adopted by those persons to whom 
the king has been pleased to intrust the management of the finances. If my 
matters were arranged, madame Law, my daughter, my brother, and his family, 
would return to England, and I would fix myself here in such a manner as 
should convince the public that I entertained no intention of ever again setting 
foot in France. 

*' Those who have set themselves to oppose me, by retarding the decision in 
my case, have acted thus upon a mistaken principle altogether, and against their 
own view of things ; they accuse me of having done the thing which they would 
have done themselves if they had been in my place ; and in examining into my 
conduct they are unintentionally doing me a great honour. There are few, 
perhaps no instances, of a stranger having acquired the unlimited confidence of 
a prince, and realized a real fortune by means perfectly honourable, and who 
yet on leaving France reserved nothing for himself and his fiimily, not even the 
fortune which he had brought into the country with him. 

** Your highness knows that I never entertained the idea of making my escape 
from France. I had made no provision for this purpose when it was announced 
to me that the regent had ordered me to be provided with passports ; for I had 
indeed at one time thought of quitting the kingdom, when I requested his royal 
highnesses permission to resign my office ; but after that I had deliberated upon 
the reasons which the prince then urged against my taking this step, I renounced 
the idea altogether, although fully aware of the personal danger to which I 
would expose myself, by romaining in France after having ceased to hold office 
in the administnition. 

** I have said that my enemies have adyised no measures opposed even to their 
own principles ; for if what they allege had been true ; if I had carried a 
gxeat sum of money with me out of the kingdom, — ^it woull surely have been their 
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fanieife policy to havo induced ne to return with my son. If they had acted dis- 
paMlooately in this matter, they wenld hare affiMtded me every facility in anang:. 
ing my affairB ; and it ii my belief that, had hii highneM the duke of Orleans 
Hved, I would have bees iavited back to France. A ahoit time before the 
peince'e death, he was pleased to express his approbation of my conduct ; to 
give me certain marks of bis esteem ; he was satisfied that my plans would hare 
completely succeeded, if the juncture of eztraerdinary curcamstaneea had nei 
compelled others to interfere with them ; he lelt that he yet required my asue* 
tanse ; he asked my opinion legarding the present sitnation of the kingdom, 
and he was pleased to say that he yet counted on my aid in raising France to 
her proper eleration and weight in Europe. These are facts with which I am 
peisoaded your htghnese was made acquainted by the prince hiaBself.'' 

The kte M. Law do Lauristoo transmitted to Mr Wood, the biographer of the 
GoraptroUer^eneral, a complete copy of the memorial which accompanied this 
letter, and of whidi osily some detadied tegmeats are published in the ^' (fiurres 
de J. Law," Paris, 1790. Mr W^ood sufpliee us with the folWwiag passage 
from this document : " When I retired to Gnermande," saya the memorijdist, 
'' I had no hopes that the regent would hare permitted me to leare the king- 
dom ; I had g^ven orer all thoughts thereof when your highness sent to inform 
no of his intention to accord that permission ; and the next day, immediately 
on recetring dM passports, I set oC Consider, my lord, if being in the country, 
remoTod firom any paper and books, it were in my power to put in order aifiurs 
that required not only leisme, but also my presence in Paris, to arrange 
properly ; and if it is not a piece of great iiijustiee lor the India company to 
wish to take advantage of the condition to whidi I was reduced ; and of the 
dishonest conduct of clefks, in requiring firom me payment of sums I do not in 
fact owe, and which, even though I had been owing, were, as I have shown, 
expended, for their service, and payable in actions or notes, of which efiects be- 
longing' to me they at that time had, and still have, on their books, to the 
amount of double or treble the sum they demand. No, my lord, I cannot bring 
myself to accuse the company of so much as the intention to injure me. That 
company owes its birth to me. For them I have sacrificed every thing, even my 
property and my credit, being now bankrupt, not only in Fiance, but also in 
all other countries. For them I have sacrificed the interests of my dnldi^n, 
whom I tenderly lofe, and who are deserving of aU my affections ; these obil- 
dien, courted by the most considerable families in France, are now destitute of 
fortune and of establishments. I had it in my power to liave settled my daughters 
in marriage in the first housee of Italy, Grermany, and England ; but I refused 
all oAera of that nature, thinkii^ it inconsistent with my duty to, and my a& 
fection for, the state in whose service I had the honour to be engaged. I do 
not assume to myself any merit lirom this conduct, and I never so much as 
spoke upon the subject to the regent. But I cannot help observing, that this 
mode of behaviour is diametrically opposite to the idea my enemies wish to 
impute to me ; and sorely all Europe ought to have a good opinion of my dis- 
interestedness, and of the condition to which I am reduced, since I no longer 
receive any propoaak of marriage for my diikfaren. 

** My lord, I conducted myaelf with a still greater degree of delicacy : for I 
toric care not to have my son or my daughter asairied even in France, although 
I had the most splendid and advantageous oflbrs of that kind. I did not dioose 
that any part of my protection should be owing to alliances; but that it should 
depend solely upon the intrinsic merits of my project" 

These representations failed to produce the desired effect ; the India ooro- 
. pany refused to allow him credit for the notes and actions in their hands belong- 
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ing to him, while they at Uie same time iiuisfeed en his makiBnf payment in 
s^cie of tlie suras omag to them ; the gOTernmenty with equal iiijugtioe, confis- 
cated his whole property in Franoe. In 1735, Mr Law bade a final adieu to 
Britain, aud retired to Venice, where he died ia a state little removed from in- 
digence, on the 81st of March, 1729, ia the 58th year of his age. He lies 
buried in one of the churches of the city, where a monument to his memory is 
still to be seen. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of one of the most extraordinary pro- 
jectors of modern tixkea. That he deceived himself is, we think, ^iie evident 
from the whole tenor of his conduct ; that he should ha?e deceired others is not 
wonderful, if we. consider the spirii: and circumstances of Ae times in which he 
lived, the ignorance of the puUic mind respecting the great principles of credit 
and currency, and the personal advantages and experience which the master-pro- 
jector possessed* He is said to ha\»e presented an uncommonly engaging exter- 
nal appearance. " On petd^^ says the French historian of his system, ^ tang flat- 
terie, le mettre au rang des hommea lea rmeux faite.^ In Brunley's Catalogue of 
British Portraits, four engravings of Law are noticed, by Anglois, Hubert, Des 
Rochers, and Schmidt. The best portrait of htm was a crayon portrait by Ros- 
alba in the earl of Oxford's gallery. Of his moral character we have already 
spoken. Lockhart of Carnwath relates that, ev«n before he left Scotland, he was 
** nicely expert in all manner of debaucheries.'' 

Law never oonqposed any treatise ; his works are confined to memorials and 
justificatory statements, or explanations of his views and plans. Towards the 
end of the year 1790, the epoch of the creation of the assig^ats, there appeared 
at Paris an octavo volume, entitled *^ CEuvres4e J. Law, controUeur-general des 
finances de France, sous le regent^ This woric was ably edited hy M. 
Senour, and is in high estimation in Franoe. The writings relating to Law's 
system are v&cy numerous; Stewart, Ganilh, and Storoh, have all commented 
with ability upon his measures ; and Dudos and Mannontel haT<e composed very 
interesting memoirs of die projector and his system. In general, however, aU 
the French wzitors of the 18th century have commented with great severity upon 
Law and his proceedings. Fourbonais was the fint lo do justice to this great 
hut unfortunate man. Dutot, in his *' Reflexions politi^jues sur le commerce et 
les finances," printed at the Hague in 1738, has discussed the state of aflhirs 
at the giving way of the system, and the effect of the ftmoos edicts of the 5th 
March and 21st May, with great sagacity ; Duvemey's ** Histmre du Systeme des 
finances, sous la nunerit^ de LonisXV., pendant les Ann^ 1719 et 17S0," is 
a most valuable collection of edicts and state papers relative to French finances, 
in two volumes. Mr John Philip Wood's ** Memmr of the Life of John Law of 
Lauriston" ^ is the best aooouat which has yet been given to the Rritish public 
of this extraordinary man, and the rise and fiill ef his fortunes. 

Law flnoried lady Catharine Knoliys, third daughter of NIdiolas, third eorl 
of Banbury, by whmn he had one sob, John Law ef Lanristen, and one daugh- 
ter, Mary Gothariney who mazried her first cousin, William viscount Wallingford, 
who was afterwards called to the house oi peers by the tiUe vi baron Altiioqi. 
Lady WalUngfonl smrvived her husband mere than half a century, and died in 
London en the litk ef October, 1790, lenving no issee. Her brother succeeded 
his Aither in 17d9, and died a comet of the regiment ef Nassau Friesland, at 
Maastricht, in 1734. William Law, Aird son of Jean Gamph^ of Lanriston, 
succeeded to the entail en the extinctioBi of the issue male <tf her eldest son. 
His eldest son John, rose lo the rank of eonunandani^neral and president 
of oomual ef the Frendi settlement in India, and died at Paris about 1796 ; 
' Edinburgh, 181^ Itmo, pp. 834. 
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and on the 21st of May, 1808, FranoU John William Ltkxr, a merchant in London, 
of the reformed religion, was scrred nearest and legitimate heir of entail and 
provision of his father John IaW| and entered into the possession of the estate 
of Lanriston, to the exclusion of his elder brothers, who were Roman catholics. 
Jaw's grandson. Count de Lauriston, was one of the generals of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

LKIGHTON, Robert, an ecelesiastlo of singular learning, integrity, and 
beneTolence, was bom in 1611, and descended from an ancient and respectable 
family, who were long in possession of the estate called Uljsharen, in For<^ 
farshire. The'r names are mentioned in several parts of history, and even 
so far back as Dooms-day Book. In 1424, Dr Henry Leighton^ bishop of 
Moray, and allerivards of Aberdeen, was deputed as one of the commissIoDers 
to negotiate for the release of James I., at that time a prisoner in England. 
The family estate of Ulyshaven was lost to the house of Leighton in the seven- 
teenth century, as they had by that time decayed in wealth and interest. 

Dr Alexander Leighton, father of the sul^ect of this memoir, was educated at 
St Andrews, where he obtained the degree of doctor of divinity. He afterwards 
went to Leyden and applied himself to the study of physic, and so far succeeded 
as to graduate there. The Scottish church at Utrecht being in want of a minis- 
ter, and he being, according to all accounts, a man of great piety and learning, 
the charge was offered to him, which he accepted, and he continued to officiate 
there for some time ; but not approving of the holidays observed by the Dutch 
church, and having some difTerence on the subject, he finally resigned. He was 
there styled doctor of medicine and Scottish minister. We shall compress, in 
the shortest limits possible, the most prominent actions of this man^s erentful 
life, as his name is conspicuous in history from the cruel persecution ho was 
subject to. 

On his arrival in London from Holland, he saw with grief and indignation 
that the presbyterian church, of which he was a stem defender, was likely to 
be subverted in Scotland, through the policy of Charles I. and his ministers — 
and being a man, according to Burnet, ** of much untempered zeal," and fond 
of polemics, he published several tracts against episcopacy, which gave great 
offence to the members of that religion. He, at this time, intended to com- 
mence the medical profession in London ; but tlie College of Physicians inter- 
dicted him from practice within seven miles of the city, as a person they 
considered disgraceful to their profession ; an allegation he disputed and 
disproved, by claiming a right, in virtue of his having graduated in the college 
of L>eyden. They did not deny his being a clergyman ; but at tliat time he 
had no living. He soon after this drew down upon himself the vengeance of 
that tyrannical and unconstitutional court, the star-chamber. The work for 
whiph he was prosecuted, according to Burnet, is entitled ** Zion*s Plea against 
Prelates ;" the name of the author and printer were omitted, and instead of the 
date of publication, the following words were added — " Printed the year and 
moneth wherein Rochelle was lost,*' — evidently intended as a stigma for that 
city being allowed to be token by the French catholics from the protestants in 
1628; an event which it was well known Charles might have prevented, if he 
had had the interests of protestantism really at heart There was also prefixed to 
this work — which it appears was printed in Holland — a hieroglyphical vignette, 
seemingly designed to recommend the subversion of prelacy. This is described 
in the informations by Rushwortli, *' as a most seditious scandal upon the king, 
state, and kingdom, wickedly affirming that all that pass us spoil us, and we spoil 
all that rely upon us, and amongst the rest the black pining death of the famished 
Rochelles, to the number of 15,000 in four months ; by which passages he did. 
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80 much as in him lay, toandal his majesty's person, his religious wife, and just 
goTernment, especially the reverend bishops." Soon after this offensive work 
vfM put into circulation, Dr Leighton was arrested by a warrant from the high 
commission court, and committed to Newgate, where he was confined for fifteen 
weeks in a loathsome cell full of vermin, without a bed to rest upon, and open- 
ly exposed to the inclemency of the weather : none of his family or friends 
were permitted to see him; and in the mean time his house was forcibly 
entered, and not only his books and papers, but every article of furniture car- 
ried away. 

The cause was tried on the 4th of June, 1630. The defendant, in his an- 
swer, owned the writing of the book, but denied all intention of evil, his end being 
only to remonstnite against certain grievances in church and state, under which 
the people sufl^red, to the end that parliament might take them into considera- 
tion, and to give such redress as might be for the honour of the king, the quiet 
of the people, and tlie peace of the church. Nevertheless, the court adjudged 
unanimously, that for this ofllsnce the doctor should be committed to the prison 
of the Fleet for life, and pay a fine of ten thousand pounds ; that the high com- 
mission should degrade him from his ministry, and that then he should be 
brought to the pillory at Westminster, while the court was sitting, and be whip> 
ped ; after whipping, be set in the pillory a convenient time, and have one of 
his ears cut ofl^, and one side of his nose slit, and be branded in the face with a 
double S. S., for wwer of sedition; that then he should be carried back 
to prison, and after a few days, be pilloried a second time in Cheapside, and be 
there likewise whipped, and have the other side of his nose slit, and his other 
ear cut off, and then be shut up in dose prison for the remainder of his life ;" 
a sentence only to be compared with the worst acts of the infernal inquisition 
of Spain. Archbishop Laud, on hearing the unfortunate man condemned, pulled 
oflT his hat, and holding up his hands, gave thanks to God who had given him 
the victory over his enemies. This barbarous sentence being given towards the 
end of Trinity term, and the court not usually sitting after the term unless upon 
emergent occasions, and it requiring some time in the ecclesiastical court in 
order to the degradation of the defendant, it was Michaelmas following before 
any part of the sentence could be put in execution. On the 10th of November he 
was to have undeigone the punishment awarded to him ; however, the night be- 
fore he contrived, with the assistance of one Livingston and Anderson, to effect 
bis escape. A hue and cry was immediately issued by order of the privy 
council, ordering his apprehension, which described him as a man of low stature, 
fair complexion, high forehead, and yellowish beard, about forty or fifty years 
of age. He scarcely was at large one week when he was seized in Bedfordshire, 
and brought back to the Fleet Rushworth, in his Historical Collections, says, 
*' On Friday, the sixteenth of November, part of the sentence on Dr Leighton 
was executed upon him in this manner, in the new palace at Westminster. He 
was severely whipped before he was put in the pillory. Being set in the pil- 
lory, he had one of his ears cut off, one side of his nose slit, was branded on the 
cheek with a red-hot iron with tlie letters S. S., iower of iediiion, and afterwards 
carried back again, prisoner to the Fleet, to be kept in dose custody. And on 
that day seven night, his sores upon his back, ear, nose, and fiioe, not being 
cured, he was whipped again at the pillory in Cheapside, and there had the re- 
mainder of his sentence executed upon him, by cutting off the other ear, slitting 
the other side of the nose, and branding the other cheek.*' His unfortunate 
companions, who aided htm to escape, were also brought before the Star-Charo- 
ber, and out of respect to their ^* penttency " they were only fined five hundred 
pounds each, and committed to th^Fleet during the king's pleasure. 
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la tbat nle priiOD, in s filOry^dark, and nawbolMon* daageon, the unhappy 
Le%htoii wM mcurcentod Ibv upwards of ekven y«a», wkhoufe one htmg an^ 
fared to braatlie in the open air; asd wIma a* lingtli roleaaad firon hia miaan^ 
ble coiifiiieiiieiit» ha conid neilhov walk, aao, nor haaa. Hia relaaae mm oely af- 
fected when tha sitting of the Long Parliaawnt had changed the atata of things 
iu EnglaiML '^ At the reading of his petition in Oe houae of ooaunaBs,** aaya 
Brook, ** giving an account of the dreadfiil baibarity widi which he had been 
treatedy the nsemben were so deeply mored and aflheted, that tiiey coidd net hear 
to hear it without sereral interruptions with floods of tean.^' A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate his case, and the result was, an might be espeefcedy the ex- 
poauie of one of the moat unoonstitutienal and honriUe pieeaa ef barbarity that 
erer stained a nation'i annals. The wiiele psoceedings weie dedaied illegal, 
and rereised, and ** good latisfifu^ioo and reparation were ofdesed to be made to 
him for bis great sofierings and damagea.'' Six thouaand peuads were vetod on 
his aoeount ; bat it is rery QDcertain in these distracted times if he ores re- 
oaivedit. 

In 164d, Lambeth house was converted into a prison, and he was made 
keeper ef it, on account, it is said, of his knowledge of the medical profeanen. 
He did not aanire this unworthy appointment long, and the wonder only is, 
how human nature could hare borne up againat such dreadful inflicdons as he 
had endured. 

RoBEBT LnraBTON, lorae time bishop of Dmnblane, and afterwards arcfabifhop 
of Glaagow, son to Alexander, and the proper aubjeot of this memoir, was, 
aceoiding to Pearson, in a late edition of his works, bom in £dinbuigfa, and 
receifed his education at that university, which he entered as a studwit in 1637. 
From his earliest yeais he was conspicuous for exen^hvy piety, and an humble 
disposition ; with talents of the rarest deseriptioo, and a h^ppy fiicility of ao- 
quiring a knowledge of languageSi He was, above all, fond of studying the Scrip- 
tures, and was profoundly skilled in every brandi of tliedogical learning. Two 
of the masters at that time in the univenity whose classes he attended, namely 
Robert Rankin, professor of philosophy, and James Fairley, professor of 
divinity, were strongly in fiiveur ef episcopacy ; the latter having afterwards be- 
come bishop of Argyleu It is more than probable that their opinions, being 
early imbibed by Leigfaton, continued in after-lifo to exercise a considerable 
influence over lum. This may in a great degree serve to explain wl«y he se- 
ceded from the presbyterian churdi. He became master of wtsin 1631, and 
having by that time eorapleted bis couise of academical studies, he waa sent 
abroad for fhriher improvement, and took up his residence at Douay in Fkanee, 
where some of his relations lived. There he formed an intimacy with many of 
the best educated of the Roman cath<^c gentlemen who were attending the col- 
lege, and being naturally fond of exploring every system of ecdesiastieal polity, 
where he fovnd men of worth adhering to forms of religion even at variance 
with his oun, he loved them in Christian diarity for the virtue they possessed, 
and thought less rigidly of their doctrine. While in France, he acquired a per- 
feet knowledge of the language, which he spoke with all the fluency of the most 
polished native. It is impossible to ascertain how he passed the intermediate 
ten yearn from the time he went to Douay. All we can gather with oeiiainty is, 
that in 1641, on his return from the continent, and immediat^y after the 
triumph of presbytery in Scotland, he was, at the age of thirty, and in the very 
year of his father's liberation from his cruel confinement, settled as presbyterian 
minister in the parish of Newbattle, in the county of Edinburgh. There he 
was most unremitting in the sacred duties of his office, preaching peace and good* 
will amongst all men, carefully avoiding to mix or interfere with the distractions 
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of UiAt stormy period, when Uie pnlpU was made the vehicle of poliUcal dispotea. 
It being the custom of the Presbytery to iBquire of the brethren twice a-year» 
whether they had preadhed to the timM: "For Ood'ssake/' answered Leightoa, 
** when all my brethren preach to the timet, suffer one poor priest to preach for 
etemittf" This moderation could not fail to give off ence the fact is, he seems 
to hare regarded their disputes as trivial in comparison with the high and sacred 
duties he felt himself called upon to perform in his holy office. He seldom or 
never attended the meetings of the Presbytery, which was undoubtedly part of 
ius duty as a Presbyterian minister, but chose rather to live in strict retirement, 
alive only to the care of his own parish, in which he proved himself a flsithful 
and aealons pastor. Of all the accounts of this eminent divine there is none so 
strictly correct as that left on record by his friend and illustrious contemporary, 
bishop Burnet, which we shall here quote in full, bb we are persuaded thait nothing 
could be given, either so entertaining or so full of information. 

" Robert, eldest son of Dv Leigbton, was bred in Scotland, and was accounted 
a saint from his youth up. He had great quidmess of parts, a lively apprehension, 
with a charming vivacity of thoi^t and expression. He had the greatest com- 
mand of the purest Latki I ever knew in any man ; he was master of both 
Greek ond Hei»rew, and of the whole compass of theological learning, chi^y 
in the study of the Scriptures. But that which exoeUed all the rest was, be was 
possessed with the highest and boldest sense of divine things that I ever saw in 
any man ; he had no regard for his penon, unless it was to mortify it, by a 
constant low diet, that was like a perpetual fast He had both a contempt of 
wealth and reputation : he seemed to have the lowest thoughts of hims^f pos- 
sible, and to desire that all other persons should think as meanly of him as he 
did hunsel£ He bore all sorts of ill usage and r^j^raach like a man that took 
pleasure in it He had so subdued the natural heat of his temper, that in a great 
variety ef accidents, and in the course of t>venty years of intimate conversation 
with him, I never observed the least sign of passien but upon one single oc- 
casion. He brought himself into so composed a gravity that I never saw 
him laugh, and but seldom smile ; and he kept hisMclf in such a constant recol- 
lection, that I do not remember that I ever heard hhn say one idle word. 
There was a visible tendency in all he said to raise his own mind, and those he 
conversed with to serious reflections. H« seemed to be in a perpetual medita- 
tion ; and, though the whole course of his lile was strict and asoetical, yet lie 
had nothing of the aounieM of temper that generally possesses men of that soit. 
He was the freest from superstition, of censuring others, or of imposing his own 
methods on them, possible ; eo that he did not so much as recommend them to 
otiiers. He said there was a diversity of tempers, and eiwry man was to watch 
over his own, and to tm'u it in Ihe best nuinner he ooukL His ti«ooghts were 
lively, oft out of the way and sniyrisin|r, ^-et jast and genuine. And he had 
laid together, in his memory, the greatesi; treasure of the best and wisest of all 
the ancient sayings of iiie heathens as well as Cliristians, that I have ever kno^vi 
any man master of, and he usod (hem tn the adepSest manner possible. He had 
been bred up with ihe greatest aversion possible to the whole fnnne of the 
church of England. From Scodand his ftether sent him to tmsei. Ho ^ent 
aonie yean in Franca, and spobe die language Jake one born tiier e. He came 
afterwards and settled in Scotland, and had tbe piesbyteriaa ordination ; bvt 
he quickly bore through the prejudices of his education. His preocbing had a 
siiblimtty both of thongiit and oxpression in it Tiie graoe and gravity of his 
pronunciation was such, that few heard him without a very sensible emotion ; I 
am snrs I never did. His st^'le uas rather too fine ; but titere was a majesty 
and beauty in it that left so deep an impression, that I cannot yet forget the 
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sermons I heard him preach thirty yean ago ; and yet with thii he eeemed to 
look on himielf at lo ordinary a preacher, tliat while he had the cure, he was 
raady to employ all othere, and when he waa a bishop ho chose to preach to 
small auditories, and would noTor grire notice before hand. He had indeed a 
very low Toice, and so could not be hoard by a great crowd. He soon came to 
see into the follies of the presbyterians, and to dislike their coTonant, particular- 
ly their imposing it, and their fury against all who differed from them. He 
found they were not capable of large thoughts; theirs were narrow as their 
tempers Mrere sour ; so he grew weary of mixing with them. He scarce ever went 
to their meetings, and lired in great retirement, minding only the care of his 
own parish at Newbattle, near Edinburgh. Yet all the opposition that bo 
made to them was, that he preached up a more exact rule of life than seemed to 
them consistent with human nature ; but his own practice did outshine his doc- 
trine. 

*' In the year 1648, he declared himself for the engagement for the king. 
But the earl of Lothian, who lired in his parish, had so high an esteem for him, 
that he persuaded the riolent men not to meddle with him, though he gave 
occasion to great exception ; for when some of his parish who had been in the 
engagement were ordered to make public profession of their repentance for it, 
he told them, they had been in an expedition in which he belieTod Uiey had 
neglected their duty to God, and had been guilty of injustice and Wolenoe, of 
drunkenness, and other immoralities, and he chaiged them to repent of these 
seriously, without meddling with the quarrel or the grounds of that war. He 
entered into a great correspondence with many of the episcopal party, and with 
my own father in particular, and did wholly separate himself from the presby- 
terians. At last he left them, and withdrew from his cure, for he could not do 
the things imposed on him any longer. And yet he hated all contention so 
much, that he chose rather to teave them in a silent manner, than to engage in 
any disputes with them. But he had generally the reputation of a saint, and of 
something above human nature in him ; so the mastership of the Edinburgh col- 
lege failing vacant some time after, and it being in the gift of the eity, he was 
prevailed on to accept it, because in it he was wholly separated from all church 
matters. He continued ten yean in that post, and was a great blessing in it ; 
for he talked so to all the youth of any capacity or distinction, that it had a 
great effect upon them. He preached often to them, and if crowds broke in, 
which they were apt to do, he would have gone on in his sermon in Latin, with 
a purity and life that charmed all who understood it. Thus he had lived above 
twenty years in Scotland, in the highest reputation that any man in my time 
ever had in the kingdom. He had a brother well known at court. Sir Elisha, 
who was very like him in face and in the vivacity of his ports; but the most 
unlike him in all other things that can be imagined. For though he loved to 
talk of great sublimities in religion, yet he was a very immoral man. He was 
a papist of a form of his own ; but he had changed his religion to raise himself 
at court, for he was at that time secretary to the duke of York, and was very in- 
timate with lord Aubigny, a brother of the duke of Richmond's, who had 
changed his religion, and was a priest, and had probably been a cardinal if he 
had lived longer. He maintained an outward decency, and had more learning 
and better notions than men of quality who enter into the churdi geneially 
have. Yet be was a very vicious man ; and that perlups made him the more 
considered by the king [Charles II.], who loved and trusted htm to a high degree. 
No man had more credit with the king ; for he was in the secret as to his re- 
ligion, and was more trusted with the whole designs that were then managed in 
order to establish it, than any man whatsoever. Sir Klisha brought his broihei 
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and him aoqiuuntod ; for Leighton lofed to know men in all tlie yarieiies of 
religion. In the Taeation time he made exounions, and came often to London, 
where he observed all the eminent men in Cromwell** court, and in the leTeral 
parties then about the city of Liondon ; but lie told me that they were men of 
unquiet and meddling tempers ; and that their discounes were Tory dry and un- 
saroury, full of airy cant or of bombast swellings. Sometimes he went orer to 
Flanders to see what he could find in the seveal orders of the church of Rome. 
There he found some of Jansenius*s followers, who seemed to be men of ex* 
traordinary tempers, and studied to bring things, if possible, to the purity and 
simplicity of the primitire ages ; on which all his thoughts were much set He 
thought oontroTorsies had been too much insisted upon, and had been carried too 
far. His brotlier, who thought of nothing but the raising himself at court, 
fancied that his being made a bishop might render himself more considerable ; 
so he possessed lord Aubigny with such an opinion of him, that be made the 
king apprehend that a man of his piety and his notions, (and his not being mar- 
ried was not fcvgot,) might contribute to carry on their designs^ He fisncied 
such a monastic man, who had a great stretch of thought and so many other 
eminent qualities, would be a mean at least to prepare the nation for popery, if 
he did not directly come orer to them, for his brother did not stick to say, he 
was sure that lay at the root with him. So the king named him of his own 
proper motion, which gare all those who began to suspect the king himself 
great jealousies of him. Leighton was BTerse to this promotion as much as pot* 
sible. His brother had great power over him, for he took care to hide his vices 
from him, and to make before him a show of piety. He seemed to be a papist 
rather in name and show than in reality, of which I will set down one instance 
that was then much talked of. Some of the church of England loved to mag- 
nify the sacrament in an extraordinary manner, affirming the real presence, 
only blaming the church of Rome for defining the manner of it, saying Christ 
was present in the most inconceivable manner. This was so much the mode that 
the king and all the court went into it ; so the king, upon some raillery about 
transubstantiation, asked Sir Elisha if he believed it. He answered he could 
not well tell, but he was sure the church of England believed it ; and when the 
king seemed amaaed at that, he replied, do you not believe tliat Christ is 
present in the most inconceivable manner, which the king granted. Then said 
he, that is just transubstantiation, the most inconceivable thing that was ever yet 
invented. When Leighton was prevailed upon to accept a bishopric, he chose 
Dumblane, a small diocese as well as a little revenue. But the deanery of the 
chapel royal was annexed to that see. So he was willing to engage in that, 
that he might set up the common prayer in the king's chapel, for the rebuilding 
of which mrders were given. The English deigy were well pleased with him, 
finding him both more learned and more thoroughly versed in the other points of 
uniformity than the rest of the Scottish clergy, whom they could not much 
value ; and though Sheldon did not much like his great strictness, in which he 
had no mind to imitate him, yet he thought such a man as he was might give 
credit to episcopacy, in its first introduction to a nation much -prejudiced against 
it. Sharpe did not know what to make of all this. He neither liked his strict- 
ness of life nor his notions^ He believed they would not take the same methods, 
and fancied he might be much obscured by him, for he saw he would be well 
supported. He saw the earl of Lauderdale b^an to magnify him, and so 
Sharpe did all he could to discourage him, but without any efilect, for he had no 
regard to him. I bear still the greatest veneration for the memory of that 
man thai I do for any person, and redion my early knowledge of him, which 
happened the year after this, and my long and intimate conversation with him. 
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that ocmtaaued to Us 4e«th, for twenty-lilvM yean, an<Mig the p«Bteit blenhigB 
of ay life, and for whidi I know 1 noit ^ivo an aoeount to God in tho great 
day, in a moct particolar mannor ; and yet, tiMugh I know tkw aooouat «2 his 
promotion may aoem a Uomith upon him, I would not conooal it, being resolfed 
to %vrite of all penom and thingi with aU pemible candonr. 1 had tho relation 
of it from himself, and nnire particularly from his brother. But what hopei i^ 
erer the papists had of him at this time, when he knew nothing of the design of 
bringing in popery, and had therefore talked of eomo points of popery with the 
freedom of an abstracted or speculativo man ; yet he expressed anothiMr sense of 
the matter, when he came to see it was really to be brought in amongst us. Ho 
then spoke of popery in the complex at much another rate ; and be seemed to 
have more seal against it than I thought was in his nature with relatioo to any 
p<unts in controrerty, for his abstraction made him seem cold in all these mat- 
ters. But he gave all who conversed with him a very diffeiettt view of popery, 
when he saw we were really in danger of coming under ' the power of a 
religion that had, as he uied to say, much of the wisdom that was earthly, sen- 
sual, and devilish ; but had nothing in it of the wisdom that is from above, and 
IS pure and peaceable. Ho did indeed think the oormptions and cruelties of 
popery were such gross and odious things, that nothing ooukl haio maintained 
that ohurbh under those just and visible prejudices but the several orders among 
them, which had an appearance of mortification and contempt of the world, and 
with all the work that was among them, maintained a fiice of piety and devotion. 
He also thought the great and fatal error of the Refennation was, that more of 
those houses, and that course of life fiee from the entanglements of vows aad 
other mixtures, was not presented ; so that the protestant ohmrches had neithor 
places of education, nor retreat for men -of mortified tempers. I have dw<dt 
long upon this man's character, but it was so singular that it seemed to d esei 'f o 
it; and I was so singnkriy blessed by knowiiqr him as I did, that I am sure ho 
deserved it of me, that I should gi?e so full m view of him, which I hope may 
be of some use to tho world.** 

L«ighton remained ten yean principal of the college «f Edinbvigh, whom ho 
conducted himself with a degree of diligence, wisdom, and prudence, that en- 
gaged unifersal respect and esteem, and proved of essential benefit to tho 
students. The funds of that seminary were then very low, and Leightoo did 
not scruple to go to London to appeal to the gen«osity of Cromwell in fiivonr 
of his inject That oxtnMvdinary mna ordered an animity of two hundrsd 
pounds a year to be granted in 1658, a sum that at the time was of oesnidera- 
ble «se ; but on the death <^ the Pkroteotor, whi<ii took pbice shortly after, it 
fell to the ground, as ail his ads were rescinded at ^le RostoratMn. The state 
of the presbyterian church in Scotland when Charles the Second ascended the 
throne was extremely ontical — betrayed by its own rainistets, and secretly hated 
by the king, who had gymnk to defend ita tights. James Sharpe, who was commis. 
sioned to go to Loudon to defond the rights ef the Scottish church, was a wma 
capable of any doplknty er basenesss that would in the man advance his own 
interests, while his oommnnicatkms with his brethren at homo wwe lying and 
deoeitfuL He had the effirontery to hnpress on the minds of the conrt that tho 
people of Soetfand wwe at heart unfriendly to presbytery, and secretly attached to 
episcopacy. Hewever Charies may have doubted tho tmth of such an acoount, 
he wns glad to avail himself of Sharpens duplicity to give ascendancy to prelacy ; 
and notwithstanding the memorials and remonstrances from the Scottish chuvdh, 
and the interference of men of rank and importance, ho determined on te M- 
establishment of a hierarchy in Scotland. 

Sharpe, as a reward for his perfidious apostasy, was to bo elevated to the 
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priimiey. He had the reoominenflation abo of other penom to fill the difi^rent 
facaiit sees ; but Lei^hton wna the last man he would ey«r have thought of point- 
ing out, as he shrank from approaching a character so upright and virtuous, in 
eirery way superior to himselt But Sir Elisha Leighton, already referred to by 
Burnet, having an eye to his own interests, considered that by having a brother, 
over whom he had already gained some ascendancy, high in the church, much 
might be expected. Am he afiected to be strongly attached to popery to please 
the dnke of York, whose secretary he was, be vainly thought, as his relative was 
on many occasions known to evince a great respect for some good men con- 
nected with the church of Rome, that in time he might be gained over to pro- 
mote and adopt that faith. Blinded by selfish ambition, he was incapable of 
perceiving, like the illustrious Burnet, that of all men Leighton was the Jeast 
likely to favour a religion which he chstracterized as " earthly, sensual, and 
devilish, with nothing in it of the wisdom tiiat was from above, and was pure 
and peaceable.'' Indeed it was a matter of considerable difficulty, as it will ap- 
pear, to prevail upon him to join the episcopalians. The king, though pleased 
at finding Sbaipe and others sabservlent in all points to his wishei^ still knew 
that their oharaoters must stand degraded In the eyes of the people, as they 
were men neither of piety nor moderation, and that it would be, above allf 
necessary to strengthen their ranks by those who stood high and worthy in the 
eyee of the world; for this reason he personally solicited Leighton to accept of 
a mitre. 

The earl of Lauderdale, and his brother, and some of the most moderate and 
respectable of his countrymen, exerted themselres to gain the same result, bat 
all seemed of no avail. Leighton still refused, as he evidently mistrusted the 
'men to whom the government of the new church was to be confided, and he 
could not but see that the methods they resorted to were violent and repugnant 
ito the principles and desires of the people of Scotland. ^ It was at last men- 
tioned to him, that the king had issued positive orders for him to yield, unless in 
fact he regarded the episcopal office as anwarran table." To that extreme he 
would not go, as he all along was fisvonrable to that order, if divested of its 
useless pomp. 

He was at length persoaded that a regard to the interests of the ohnroh rendered 
it his duty to accept it ; but in order to demonstrate to the world that avarice 
was not his principle, he made ohoiee oi Dnmblane, as of small extent and little 
revenue. He was oonseorated, along with Sharpe and two other Scottish bishops, 
at the Abbey ehurch of Westminster, which ocoasion was celebrated with great 
feasting and pomp. Leighton coold not help remarking, ''that it had not such 
an appearance of seriousness or piety as became the new modelling of a church.'* 
It is with considerable hesitation we are obliged to remark, that in this instance 
the conduct of Leighton exhibits a want of the Christian consistency and sim- 
plicity generally displayed in his character. Admitting that his reason for 
joining the episcopal church, was the virtuous intention of softening down 
the asperities of two rival systems, which had long struggled for ascendancy ; 
yet the time was unseasonable, when selfish and bad men were endeavouring, 
by all crooked meansr to build their fortunes on the ruin of their country 
and their shameful apestas]^ He was iuduoed, too, to lend the weight of his 
virtuous name in countenancing the acts of a reckleiB and unprincipled tyrant, 
who was bent on the total subversion of those forms of religion connected with 
his eariiest associations, and in whose defence his fkther had almost suf^red 
martyrdom. That he was free from all interested motives every one must admit ; 
and in justice to the character of one so pious, we shall give the following ex- 
tract of a letter written by him in reference to his appointment : — " There is in 
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this prBferment iomethiii||r that would allow of reooBcilingr the doToat on dif- 
ferent sidee, and of enlai^in; Uioie good fouli you meet with from their little 

fetten, though poMibly with little suocea. Yet the design ii oommendabley 

pardonable at ieait HoweTor, one comfort I hare» that in what is pressed on 
me, there is the least of my oxm choice ; yea» on the contrary, the strongest 
arersion that I ever had to any thing in all my life ; the difficulty, in short, lies 
in a necessity of either owning a scruple, which I hare not, or Uie rudest dis- 
obedience to the authority that may be. The truth is, I am yet importuning 
and struggling for a liberation, and look upwaM for it; but whatever be the is- 
sue, I look beyond it and this weary, weary, wretched world, through which 
the hand I hare resigned to, I trust, will lead mejnto the path of his own choos- 
ing : and, so I may please him, I am satisfied. I hope if ever we meet, you 
shall find me in the lore of solitude and a devout life.*' ^ 

He lost no time in endeaYouring to persuade Sharpe to join with him in some 
moderate plan, founded on archbishop Udier*s scheme, for uniting the presby- 
teriani and episcopalians, but to his astonishment he found him unwilling eren 
to talk on the subject He and the other newly made bishops seemed only 
anxious to get posseision of their sees. This circumstance was discouraging to 
Leighton, who soon perceived that such men were not designed by providence 
to build up the church. Soon after their consecration, the Scottish bishops went 
dq,wn to Scotland in one coach ; but when they came to Morpeth, finding that 
they intended to be received at Edinburgh with pomp and ostentation, Leighton 
parted company ft-om them, and arrived at the capital some days before them. 
He would not even have the title of lord given to him by his friends, and was 
not easy when others used it in addressing him. Leighton soon perceived with 
deep regret, that the government was resolved to enforce conformity on the 
presbyterians by severe means. He laboured all in his power to show the im- 
policy of such proceedings, and in the session of parliament in April, 1662, 
when the ministers to whom the oath of allegiance and supremacy was ten^ 
dered, consented to take it with an explanation, which they presented to the 
house, he pleaded strenuously that it might be accepted, and insisted that the 
conditions asked by the presbyterians were just, and should in reason be 
granted. Sharpe, with his usual vehemence answered, that it was below the dig- 
nity of government to make acts to satisfy the scruples of peevish men, and 
** that it ill became those who had imposed their covenant on all people, with- 
out any explication, and had forced all to take it, now to expect such extraordi- 
nary favours." — " For that very reason,'' replied Leighton, ** it ought to be 
done, that all people may see the difierence between the mild proceedings of 
the government and their rivals ; and that it ill became the very same persona 
who had complained of that, now to practise it themselves, for thus, it may be 
said, the world goes mad at times;" But the voice of violence prevailed ; the 
Scottish bishops were entitled to a seat in parliament on their consecration, and 
were one and all invited to avail themselves of the privilege. Leighton was the 
only one that declined the honour. He retired to his see, and resolved never 
to appear in parliament unlets the interests of religion were called in question, 
or by his presence he might assist it In his own diocese he set a bright 
example to his bi-ethren, by practising the moderation which he recommended. 
He atudied to make his clergymen a well-informed, serious, and useful body of 
men ; and he even tolerated the preadiing of non-conforming ministers in districts 
where the people were particularly attadied to them. He continued a private 
and ascetic course of life, and gave all his income, except the little he 
expended 0|i hii own person, to the poor. By these means he became generally 
> Poareon ut supra, p. 48. 
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belored through his diocese^ and eren solUned down the feelings of those who 
were most adrerse to episcopacy. 

In the year 1665, the proceedings in Scotland by the ecclesiastical high com- 
mission were so serere and illegal, that Leighton was prerailed on to go to 
court, and lay befoi-e the king a true account of them. On this occasion be as- 
sured his majesty that the measures which Sharpe and other members of the court 
pursued, were so nolent, ** that he could not concur in planting of the Christian 
religion itself in such a manner, mudi less a form of government He there- 
fore entreated leare to quit his bishopric, and to retiro, for he thought he was 
in some sort accessary to the riolence of others." The king seemed to be deeply 
afl^cted with the complaints of the worthy prelate, and issued an order in coun- 
cil for discontinuing the ecclesiastical commission, and less rigorous measures 
were promised to be pursued with respect to Scotland ; but the king would not 
hear of Leighton^s resigning his see. Deceired by the specious conduct of 
Charles on this interriew, and perhaps aware that if he retired he would lose all 
authority, or chance of standing between the people of Scotland and persecu- 
tion, he returned to his see, and resumed the charge of his sacred functions. 
It is almost needless to add, that no reliance could be placed on the promise of 
protection from so deceitful a monarch. Matters in Scotland were driren to 
such dreadful extremities by the base and tyrannical authorities, that it was im- 
possible to bear up much longer against them. 

In 1667, Leighton was once more prevailed on to go to London, where he 
laid before the king the outrageous conduct of the former administrations of 
church afiairs, and implored him to adopt more moderate ooansela; in particu- 
lar, he proposed a comprehension of Uie presbyterian party, by altering the 
terms of the laws a little, and by such abatements as might preserve the whole 
for the future, by giving a little for the present This audience had the good 
effect of inducing the king to write a letter to the privy council, ordering them 
to indulge such of the presbyterians as were moderate and loyal, so far as to 
suffer them to serve in vacant churches ; though they did not submit to the ec- 
clesiastical establishment This small indulgence enraged the episcopal party 
in Scotland ; they thought it illegal and fatal to the interests of the church, 
and directed an address to be drawn up expressive of their sentiments, though 
they did not yenture to present it A copy, however, was -privately sent up 
to the court; and drew down the king's resentment on the head of the 
archbishop of Glasgow. When parliament assembled, an act was obtained, 
a clause of which declared the settling of all things relating to the external 
government of the church, to be the right of the crown. This clause, 
Leighton informed Burnet, was surreptitiously inserted after the draught and 
form of the act was agreed upon, and was generally thought to be the work 
of Lauderdale. Such a fearful stretch of the prerogative alarmed both episco- 
palians and presbyterians ; the fonner said it assimilated the king to a pope \ 
the latter, that it placed htm in Christ's stead. The archbishop of Glasgow 
thought it prudent immediately to resign his see, as he dreaded the coming 
storm, and knew he had no other chance of escaping its vengeance. Lauder- 
dale and lord Tweeddale fixed upon Leighton, and immediately offered to 
have him promoted to that high dignity ; but, though eagerly solicited by these 
noble lords, he respectfully declined Uie appointment The king at last sent 
for him, and promised that be should be badced by the assistance of the court, 
in his endeavours to accomplish his long-meditated and favourite scheme of a 
comprehension of the presbyterians. He was at length persuaded to comply, 
and in 1670, be, without removing from Dumbkne, undertook the administra- 
tion of the see of Glasgow ; nor was be at all willing to be consecrated arch- 
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bishop until a year after. The plan of aooommodalion between the episoopalians 
and presbyterianj, the particulars of which may be seen in Burnet's history^ 
was, by the king^s directions^ limited to certain instructions, by whidi I^uder- 
dale was empowered to -embody &e concessions that were to be of&red into laws. 
Encouraged eren by this support, Leighton had frequent conferences with some 
of the most eminent presbyterlan ministers, but in vain ; he found it impossible 
to gain them over even to the most moderate form of episcopacy. It is evident 
the presbyterians mistrusted the overture in question, and looked upon it as a 
snare to lull their vigilance ; and they had already too many deceitful examples 
in a former xeign to tiiink that the friends of prelacy were now either mora 
humane or honourable. The result of these negotiations grieved Leighton very 
much, while they delighted Sharpe and all of the same patty, to whom every 
thing like liberality or concession in Ikyoor of peaoe and religion was alike un- 
known or despised. They even went so far as to hint, in very intelligible terms, 
that under the mask of moderation, he was secretly undermining their cause. 
Being thus unhappily situated, and despairing of being able to carry his great de- 
signs of healing the divisions and reforming the abases in the churdi, he resolved 
to relinquish his see, and retire into seclusion. He said ** that his work seemed 
to be at an end, and that he had no more to do, unless he had a mind to please 
himself with the lazy enjoying of a gdod revenue.^ His friend, Dr Burnet, en- 
deavoured all in his power to make him give up this idea, but aU to no purpose ; 
the good man was resolute. He repaired to London, and after much difficulty 
obtained the king^s reluctant consent to his resignation, on condition that he 
would remain in office for another year. The court thought it possible in the 
interval that he might be gained over to remain and assist a cause fast filling 
into hatred and contempt, by his pious and renerable name. He returned 
'' much pleased with what he had obtained, and sud to Dr Bomet upon it, that 
there was now but one uneasy stage between him and rest, and he would wrestle 
through it the best he could.^ He continued to perform his duties with the 
same zeal as before, and at the end of the year 1673, he hastened to London, 
and tendered his resignation, and wag succeeded by the former possessor of the 
see, Dj Alexander Burnet' After residing for some time in the college of 
Edinburgh, where he had long been principal, amongst a set of select fiiends, 

' The fdllowliig paper wes left by LeisliloQ fbr the porpose of eiiplalnfaw Us Nisom 
for red^nhur the see of Glasgow. It has been jmserred in the imfreiiityof Edlnhiuqiii, 
over which he w long and ably presided. 

** Whatsoever others mayjudge^ they that know what past before my fmngtog In this 
Ghsrre, wiU not (I beUeFe,) impute my retreat from It iwom levitto or HnfizeanesB of mind, 
oonsideriiig how often I declared before hand, baith by word and write, the great suspidon I 
had that my continuance in it would be very diort ; neither is it from any sudden pusion or 
sullen discontent that I have now resigned it ; nor do I know any cause imaginable fiur any 
such thing, but the true reasou of my retiring are plainly and bnefly these : 

** 1. The sense I have of the droadful weight of whatsoever cbaige of sools, and aU kinds of 
spiritual inspection over people; but'mudi more over ministen; and withall of my own ei- 
treme unworthiness and unfitness for so high a station in the ehureh ; and there Is an episoo- 
pal act that is above all the rest most formidable to me— the oidaimng of ministen. 

'*8. The continuing and deeply increasing divisions and contentions, and many other dis- 
orders of the church, and the little or no appearance of thdr cure for our time, and the little 
hope, amidst those omtentions and disorden, of doing any thing in this station to promote the 
greaA design of religion in the hearts and lives of moi, which ware the only worthy reasons of 
continuing in it, though it were with much pains and reludanoeb 

" S. The earnest desire I have Vsag had of a retired and private Bfe, whfch Is now mndi 
increased by sicklvness and old age dmwing on, and the sufficient expeiienee I have of the 
&Ily and vanity of the world. 

" To add any farther disooune, a large apobgie in this matter were to no purpose ; but in- 
stead of removiiig other mistakes and misconstructions, would be apt to expose me to one 
more, for It would look like too much valuing either of myself or of the worid^s o^b6on, both 
of which I thhik I have so much reason to despise."— Bo«er*« HiMtny of the UWMniijf ef 
Edinburgh^ vol. L App. No. 6. 
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equally dutinguiihad lor their leunuog and pietyy he removed to Broedhunty 
an eatote in SuaMx belonging to hia aatter Mn Lightiratery for whom he enter- 
tained the atrongest afiection. Here he lived ten years, oooupied in itudy, 
meditatioQy and prayer, and doing all the good in hia power. He dittrt- 
buted through tiie hands of odmr perwns whatever he posseved beyond the 
meana of suhsisteEoe, — so nBosteatatioiia was lie in his charity. He was in every 
instance through life most generous in peomiary matteva. When principal of 
the c<^lege of Edinburgh he presented the city with £150, the income of which 
iras destined for the support of a student in philosophy. The college of Glas- 
gow is also indebted to him for two buxsariea, or for a aom the interest of which 
is to he appropriated to support two itudentB. On the hospital of St Nicholas, 
Glasgow, he bestowed £150, the proceeds of which were to be given to two poor 
men of good character. Three such persons are now enjoying the benefit of 
that sum, which yields £4, 10«. annually to each of them. This forms but a 
small specimen of the good works he performed during his long and valuable 
lile. 

Five years after he had retired from the business of active life, he was lur- 
prised and alaimed at receiving from his soveroign the following epistle : 



, Jtdy I9t 19791 

Mt LoBiv-^I am bow resolrei te try what demcncy esa prevail apon sneh in Scotland as 
win noteonlbrm t» the gov^mmenl of the dmreh thete; fiir efltetfaig of wUch design I de- 
sire fW may go down to Scotland wflh yimr fint oBiTeniene]E| and ta^ 
snadfng all yoa can of both opiirions toas much nratoid eorrespondenoe and conootd as may 
be ; and send me ftvm time to time, dutfacten of both men and things. In order to this 
design I Shan send you a preoript frr two hundred poonds sterling npon my exchequer, tffl you 
resolve how to serve me in a stated employment. Your lovfcig friend, 

CHARLES R. 
Fift me Bishop (tf DtmMane, 

Leighton was now in his sixty-eighth year ; and however iOattering such a 
notice might be to a mind of on inferior grade, to his, which was exclusively bent 
OD preparing for a heavenly kingdonn it gave only pain and apprehension. What 
were the vain disputes of angry omu to him? besides, he could have little or no 
hopes in suoceeding in the mission. He was saved, however^ the trouble of 
trying the experiment, as the duke of Monmouth, with whom the humane plan 
originated, leU into discredit, and the ofler made to Leighton was never again re- 
newed. This waa the only serious interruption he met witli in his retirement 
Burnet saw him two yeois after, and saya^ ** I was amaied to see him at above 
seventy look so fresh and well, that age seemed as it were to stend atill with 
hinu His hair was still black, and alt his motions were lively ; he had the 
■ime quiduwtt of thougbt, and strengtii of memory ; but above all, the nme 
heai and life of devotion that I had ever seen him inJ^ — '^When I took notice 
to him,r continues this celebrated writer, ** upon'my first seeing him, how well he 
looked, he told me he was very near hia end for all that, and his work and 
journey were now almost done. This at the time made no great impression on me. 
He was next day token with an oppression, and it seemed with cold and with 
stitdtes, whick waa indeed a pleurisy." This disease he foretold waa doomed to 
be his last ; he grew se snddenly Sk, that speech and sense almost immedi-> 
ately left him ; and in twelve henrs after the first attack, he brea t he d hie last, 
without a struggle, in the arms of hia kag-xevered and faithful friend Dr Burnet, 
on the a&th Jane, 1684, at the advanced age ef seventy-lbar. The place in which 
his pure spirit departed from its earthly tenement was an inn in Warwii^ Lane, 
London ; and it is somewhat singular that he often used to say, that if he had 
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the power to choose a place to breathe hie last in, it wonld be an inn. ** It 
looked/' he said^ ^ like a pilgrim's going home, to whom this world was all an 
inn, and who was weary of the noise and conftision of it." He thought^ too^ 
that the distress of fHends and relations at the time of death was apt to with- 
draw the mind firom serious thoughts ; to keep it fW>m being wholly &ected to 
God. He bequeathed his books to the cathedral of Dumblane, and the residue 
of his limited fortune to his sister, Mrs Lightwater, and her son, to be distributed 
as they thought fit to charitable purposes. After the character already given of 
him by lus friend Burnet, it would be superfluous to add anything here.* 

His body was interred in the burial ground of Horstead Heynes, in the parish 
which for ten years had !)een honoured by liis residence. A simple inscription 
marks the spot where his remains are laid.^ The funUy of his sister Is 
now extinct, and the estate is in the hands of another. His brother Sir EUsh^ 
it may be here stated, died a few months before him, and was interred in the 
same place. 

LEITH, (General) Sm JAifB8» G.G.B., a hero of the Peidnsular war, was the 
third son of John Leitb, Esq. of Leithball, Aberdeenshire, where he was boruy 
on the 8th of August, 1763. He was educated first under a private tutor, and 
afterwards at the uniTcrsity of Aberdeen; and eren in his boyish years was noted 
for an intrepidity and generosity of nature which gare promise of no common 
career. At Lisle he perfected himself in the studies suitable for a military life^ 
and in 1780 entered the army, having been appointed to a second lieutenant's 
command in the 21st regiment, fh>m which he was soon after raised to the rank 
of lieutenant and captain in the Slst Highland regiment. At the peace in 1783, 
he removed to the 5th regiment, then at Gibraltar, and was appointed aide-de- 
camp to Sir Robert Boyd, governor of the fort. Upon the appointment of 
general O'Hara to serve at Toulon, he was engaged in the defence of that 
station, against the French republican army, as his aide-de-camp. He served 
major-general David Dundas in a similar capacity, and upon the British forces 
being withdrawn from Toulon, he returned to England, being appointed migor 
by brevet in 1794. 

Mnjor Leith raised a regiment of fencibles in Aberdeenshire, at the head of 
which he served in Ireland during the rebellion. He was there successively 
raised to the rank of colonel, brigadier- general, and major-general. He was 
next ordered to active service in the Peninsula. He joined the British army 
under Sir John Moore, being at first appointed to the command of the 26th and 
8l8t regiments, which he afterwards exchanged for the brigade of the Slst, 
59tb, and 76th. Napoleon had now taken possession of liadrid, defeated the 
army oi the Estremadura, and retiring to the north of Europe, left marshals 
Soult and Ney to follow up the Bridsh army, which at this late season of the 
year, and under many disadvantages, had made good their retreat to Corunna. Sir 
John Hope's division had been ordered to keep in check the French corpse which 
had bivouacked on the heights opposite Lugo ; and on 7th January, 1809, they 
attacked major-general Leith's brigade, with four pieces of cannon, on the ride 
of a ravine which separated the two armies ; but were gallantly repulsed by 

* The writings of Arehbiahop Leighton arethns enumerated hi Watt's BibUotheoa Britan- 
]iioa:~<'SernioDf, London, 1692, 4to. Freleotiones Theologies. 169S^ 4to. A Frsctioal 
Commentar J on the two first obspten of the First Epistle of St Peter, York, 1693, 2 vols. 
4to ; alto in 2 vols. Svo,— an admirable Commentary, which has been often reprinted. 
Three Poathnraoas Tracts; vis. Rales for a Holy Life; a Sermon ; and a Catechism, Lon- 
don, 1708, 12mo.'* The best edition of Leighton's whole works is that by Jarment, in 6 vols. 
Sro, 18)6 

* Depodtum Roberti Leightonnii, Arohiepiscopi Glaagnensii^ apud Sootosi qui obttt zicv. 
^ Janii anno Dai, 1684, aaUtis sos 74. 
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general Leith, mrho, at the head of his light companies, drove Uiem into 
the raTine, and dispersed them. When the British had reached Gorunna, 
after one of the most arduous retreats ever undertaken, in the depth of winter, 
and the minds hoth of men and officers were cast down wilh the hardships of their 
situation, they encamped in front of the town, that they might afford protection 
to the haibour and the commissariat ; the fleet not having yet arrired from Vigo. 
The French army, having passed the river on the 16lh January, 1809, occu- 
pied the rising ground above the village of Burgos : their left was protected 
by the wood above the village of Elvina, and their right rested on the great 
road from Betamsos, under the command of marshal Soult. The third column 
of the enemy, directing from its centre an attack against the left of the guards 
and the Slst regiment, general Leith, being ordered to place himself , at the 
head of the 59th, made a charge, principally with the grenadiers of the regi* 
ment, and forced the enemy to retreat upon his position ; while major-general 
Paget, with part of the reserve, bravely sustained an attack on the British 
right, and threatened to outflank the enemy. The heavy cannonade kept up 
by the French, in which they had a decided advantage, did fatal execution ; 
but the village on the El Burgo road, that had been occupied by a column 
which prevented the British from sending succours to the chief points of attack, 
being carried by part of the 1 4th regiment, under the command of lieutenant- 
colonel Nioolls, at the point of the bayonet, the enemy retired to his command- 
ing position. The advanced posts of the British took possession of their 
original station, and the darkness of the night put a stop to a battle in which 
the chief by his bravery, and the sacrifice of his own life, redeemed the honour 
of the British army from a retreat allowed to have been somewhat precipitate. 

Having been, in September, 1810, appointed to the command of a corps of 
10,000 men, general Leith was next engaged in the affair of Busaco in 
Spain, where the whole French army, under marshal Massena was assembled. 
This corps was stationed between the division of Sir Roland Hill on his right, 
flanked by the Mondego river and the third division on his left. At break of 
day, the guns at the convent of Busaco opened a heavy fire, and a serious attadc 
was made on the third division posted on that part of the Sierra, near the great 
road to St Antonio de Gantara. General Leith moved to the support of this 
division, but meeting with a strong column of the enemy on their way to this 
point, he quickly brought up colonel BameiT brigade, the 9th and 38th regi- 
ments, to the head of the column ; and, after a well managed fire, drove them 
at the head of the 9th regiment, from their position. The light troops of the 
third division were already driven back from the heights, with loss, by the enemy ; 
but with that promptitude and firmness for which he was distinguished, general 
Leith attacked them by a rapid morement, and, after a brilliant charge at the 
head of the 9th or 88th regiment, before they had time to form or collect in 
numbers, general Regnier hiu obliged to desist, while the column which at- 
tacked the left was driven into the valley of Mondego. In this engagement 
seven thousand of the enemy were either slain or taken prisoners ; and, in con- 
sequence of it, Massena*s direct communication with Lisbon was obstructed. 
Had general Trant arrived in time at the position of Sardao, as lord Wellington 
had expected, the French army would have been placed in a very critical situa- 
tion, and with difficulty have escaped. 

Lord Wellington was now reinforced by two divisions, the fifth, which was 
committed to the charge of major-general Leith, consisting of majoiwgenevalHay*ft, 
iDAJor-general Dunlop^s, and brigadier-general Spry's brigades ; and the sixth, 
commanded by major-general Campbell. The British army was now encamped 
in the strongholds of the Torres-Vedras, covering the town of Lisbon, to take 
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wfaich the enemy found irapncticibley aad non retneted. But genexel LdHi, 
■ufierittg a fevere attack fnm the WaldHran fefer, wh under the necenty of 
leanng Liibon and xetumiog to England. The French now nade a lapid 
xetieat) and being puiMied by Wellington^ weve fpeedily driien fvoa Portugal, 
with the exception of one garriion at Almeida. Having rejoined the army 
which had taken poiieiiion ef Ciudad Bodrigo, general Leith mt down befoce 
the foctrem of Badajoi. The f lege of thii fortided plana had been oommeneed 
on the 16th March, and a fire being opened on the SSth^ with twenty-eight 
pieces of ordnance, the outwork called Ia Picumia wai ■tormed by ftie 
hundred men of the third diriiion ; the second parallel was opened, and twenty- 
Mx pieces of cannon were directed against the bastion of the south-east angle 
of the fort called La Trinidad, the flank of SanU Maria, and the curtain of La 
Trinidad, where three breaches were effected. The fourth and light divisions, 
which during the siege had occupied the ground that was now assigned to the 
fifUi, under major-general Leith, were appointed to attadc the trendMs on the 
bastions of La Trinidad aad Santa Maria. The honourable auLjov-general ColviUe, 
with the fourth and light divisions under colonel Barnard, proceeded by the 
river Rivellas, descended without difficulty into the ditch, and advanced, to the 
assault of the trenches with great bravery ; but firom the numerous explesions 
which took place at the top of the breaches, the whole plaea appearing 
to be one mine, and throwing out bullets, they were unable to enter. The 
governor, Phllippon, allowed to be one of the best engineers in the French 
service^ had provided for the defence of the breaches, by placing a cheveaux 
de frise, ita beam a foot square, with points projecting a yard in every 
direction, across the gorge, and by fastening to the ground, around the mouth 
of the breach, pieces of wood with sword blades and bayoneti, besides pladng 
a ooldmn of soldiers behind, eight deep^ An incessant fire was kept up by the 
jQront ranks, which were supplied with loaded pieces by those who stood behind. 
Major Wilson, of the 48th regiment, which had been sent against the Ravelin 
of San Boque, had carried it by the gorge, and with the assistance of major 
Squire, established himself in the place. 

In the mean time, lieutenan^general Leith, who had been directed to nudce 
a fiilse attack on the Fardaleras, and, if possible, escalade the bastion of 
San Vicente, had executed the former part of his order with the eighth cacadorea 
under major Hill. He now pushed forward major-general Walker's brigade 
on the left, supported by the 38th regiment, under lieutenant^colonel Nugent, 
with which he proceeded about eleven o'dode to the attack of this almost ioi* 
pregnable fortress. He forced the barrier on the road to Olivensa, and entering 
the covered way at the bastion of San Vicente, descended into the dildi, and 
was already at the foot of the scarp of the bottom* whidi waa thirtyone feet 
six inches high, defended by a flank with four guns, with a counter scarp 
wall, eleven feet nine indies deep, and a ditch. Of all the other divisions 
engaged in the reduction of this fortress, the third or fighting division alone 
had been able to execute their orders; this, under the gallant lieutenant- 
general Ficton, had forced the palisadoes, passed the ditches, surmounted the 
wall, twenty-six feet high, with ladders, and, exposed to a heavy fire and severe 
loss, ibught its way ta the castle, which eventually was taken. The fourth 
division, in endeavouring to mount the breadi of La Trinidad aad Sania 
Maria, was oUiged to retire on its reserves in the quarries by means of a 
strong concentrated and cross fire. But general Leith, who set all calculation 
at defiance, and was exposed to a most destructive fire while yet on the glads, 
neglecting entirely the flanks, escaladed the bastion of San Vicente with 
less than twelve ladders, and in the face of the ensmy, who lined the works. 
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mounted tbe ramparti, thirty-oiie and a half ftet tiigti, drore the defender be- 
fore him, and thus gave the lignal ef Tictory, by taking poneia i on of the town. 
He now silenced the batteries near the breach , whiefa had greatly annoyed the 
third division^ opened a communication at the breaehee for the light and 
fourth diTiflions to enter^ and the sound of the trumpets giving tbe signal of ad^ 
▼anoe, was now heard in every direetiony while the enemyy 4istraoted on all 
hands, were able to make but a feeble resistanoe. This escalade, whidi 
has been considered by the historiani of the peninsular war, as an extraordinary 
instance of British ralour and intrepidity^ was decisive as to the late 
of Badajos. The fortress quickly yielded to the aUied troops, and the British 
flag was quiddy seen waring over its battlements, the French eagle being 
trampled in the dust, but net before seven hundred alone of the fifik division 
were either killed or wounded. 

Lord Wellington now pushed forward to Balamanca, the depot for the army 
of Portugal, where Che duke of Ragusa had left a garrison of eight hundred 
men, and encamped his army on the plain of YUlares, a position at no great 
distance. The convent of San Vicente was reduced by means of hot shot, Gaye- 
tano carried, and these, together with another fort, entirely destroyed. The 
French and British amdes, — the former ef which was vastly superior, after 
several nnsnccessiul attempts to bring eadi the olber into adion,-.mar€hed 
in column simultaneously along the heights, by paiaUel asoeements, in the 
direction of Salamanca, frequently cannonading and akinniahing. 1^ duke 
of Ragusa on the left bank of the river Douco, ooonpied one of the Arapiles, his 
left resting upon an extensive forest; an important etation, wheie he coold 
readily annoy the communication vritii Giudad Rodbrigo, and otberwiM embar* 
rass the British army in its movements. In making a feint eppoaUe the fifth 
division, however, and bringing forward his left wi^g in a direotioB parallel al- 
most with the right of the Briiiah, and apparently to force their post on the 
Aiapiles and annoy liiem on the right, he extended his army too for ; and 
lord Wellington, who had deternrined to retire into his stsonghoid at Giudad 
Rodrigo, obserring this Yavourahle opportunity, resolved to give battle, and 
for this purpose rapidly moved the tiiird dlrision across the valley to the left 
of the enemy, from the extreme right on the Giudad Rodrigo read, where it had 
commenced its retreat, and attacked them by surprise on the fomk. The audn 
body of Sbrmont*s army had crossed the Tormee by the fords ef Huetta. To 
the left of the British cavalry stood the fbiirth and liftti diviiions, which ex- 
tended in two lines to the foot of the Arapilee, near the Portuguese legiaMnts ; 
the first and light divisions being drawn up to the left of the AiapUes, and the 
sixth and seventh kept in reserve. Lieutenaat-geneiml Leitfi, having opened 
himself upon brigadier-general Bradford^ Portuguese brigade, «dien it came 
parallel with his front line, was ordered to direct his march to the heights, and 
dislodge the enemy. In conjunction with tte fourth and fifth dirisions, the front 
was attacked by brigadier-general Bradford's brigade^ and the cavalry under 
the command of Shr Stopleton GoCton. This order was the auwe welooaM, as 
the fifth division had been for an hour exposed to a galling and auirierous foe; 
and haring equalised the two lines into which it had been dirided, and 
regulated the advaBO0» the gallant captain, afterwtrdeeokmel LsHh Hay, HP., 
who had at this time a horse killed under hia, irns despatnhed is nid do f wp 
with an order for the light infontry in front Co dear the line of maseh 
of the enemy's' voltigeurs, and secure, if practicable, eeme ef the aaoat 
advanced of their guns, which amounted to twenty, oppositi the fifth dirisMn 
alone. General Bradford^ brigade, and the heavy cavalry of general Le Uer- 
diant, which had been on the right of the fifdi, moved in unison with that 
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dirision. The second line of the diTifion was about a hundred yorda in the 
rear of the fint, and between theie at one time lord Wellington was stationed, 
while watching the progress of the attadc In front rode general Leith, 
directing its movements and regulating the approach of the troops, who had 
formed into squares; and when with his staff he readied the summit of 
the eminenoey where the artillery which had so annoyed them had been placed, 
about a mile from his former station, he found the enemy drawn up in contiguous 
squares, the firont rank kneeling, and ready to pour their murderous shot into 
the British line. A heary fire commenced as soon as they broke orer 
the heights, and discharging their musketry when about thirty yards from the 
enemy, the fifth raised a shout of triumph, advanced to the charge, and at the 
point of the bayonet, pierced the enemy's squares, which were soon put into 
disorder and broken, the cavalry baring cut in pieces a body of their infantry. 
The rictorious fifth pressed forward, supported on the right flank by the heavy 
cavalry of Le Merchant, while general Pakenhara, brother-in-law to lord WeU 
lingtott, at the head of the Uiird division and the Portuguese cavalry of 
D'lJrban, turned the enemy's left in four columns, and attacking them in flank 
overthrew everything that opposed them. For a time the fourth division were 
unable to drive bade Bonnet's column, which outflanked it ; but on the ap- 
proach of the fifth and sixth divisions, which came to their assistance, the other 
parts of the French army being already in disorder, they were driven back in 
confusion on the centre of the French army, and the third and fifth pressing 
forward, had the honour of deciding the battle of Salamanca, although the other 
parts of the British army fought bravely, and upheld the glory of the BriUsh 
name. General Leith, who had stationed himself in front of the colours of the 
thirty-eighth regiment, still maintained his position between the two hostile 
fires, and drove the enemy before him ; but during this tremendous charge, 
while in the act of breaking the French squares, he received a severe wound 
which eventually caused him to quit the field. The right wing of the enemy's 
army was the last to give way, but being charged by the sixth, third, and fifth 
divisions in front, and pressed on the right by the fourth, light, and Portuguese 
divisions, it at length fled through the woods towards the Tormes, and was pur- 
sued by a brigade of the fourth, and some squadrons of cavalry, until night put 
a stop to the diase. The loss of the fifth division alone, was eight hundred, 
killed and wounded. The loss of the other divisions of the British army was 
equally severe, amounting in all to eight hundred and forty killed, and four 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-three wounded ; but that of the enemy 
under Marmont, who was himself wounded by an howitser shell, was twenty-two 
thousand killed, and seven thousand prisoners, out of an army amounting to 
between forty-six and fifty thoutand men. 

General Leith and his aid-de-camp, captain Leith Hay, who was also severely 
wounded, were carried to the village of Las Torres, and from thence to the house 
of the marquis Escalla in Salamanca, where the victory was celebrated by song and 
sequidillas, and every demonstration of joy. The distinguished merit of lieutenant- 
general Leith during the peninsular war was rewarded by conferring upon him 
the insignia of the Bath, as a special mark of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent's favour, ** for his distinguished conduct in the action fought near 
Corunna and in the battle of Bosaco ; for his noble daring at the assault and cap- 
ture of Badajos by storm ; and for his heroic conduct in the ever memorable 
action fought on the plains of Salamanca, where, in personally leading the fifth 
division to a most gallant and successful charge upon a part of the enemy's line, 
which it completely overthrew at the point of the bayonet, he and the whole of 
his personal staff were severely wounded." Several other marks of royal favour, 
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in the spirit of andent chimlry, w«re conferred upon him. Hit majestj gave 
his royal license and command " that to the armorial ensigns of his family, being 
a cross crosslet fitch6e between three crescents in chief^ and as many fusils in 
base, he may bear the following honourable augmentation , tIs., on a chief, a 
bastion of a fortification intended to represent San Vicente, the British ensign 
hoisted on ihe angle, and the two faces near the salient angle, surmounted each 
by two scaling ladders ; and the following crest of honourable augmentation, 
fiz., out of a mural cro^vn inscribed with the word * Salamanca,' a demi-lion, 
regardant quitta de sang, in the mouth and sinister paw an eagle, or standard 
reversed, the staff broken, intended to represent the French standard taken by 
the said fifth division of his majesty's army in the said ever memorable battle of 
Salamanca, to be borne and used with the motto * Badajos/ by the said Sir 
James Leith, and by his descendants, as a memorial to them and to his 
majesty's beloved subjects in general, of the sense whidi his Royal Highness 
entertains of his loyalty, ability, and valour ; provided the said armorial dis- 
tinction be first duly exemplified, according to the law of arms.'* The hero of 
Badajos and Salamanca, for so he is virtually acknowledged to be by this mark 
of royal favour, was also permitted to wear the insignia of an honorary knight 
commander of the Portuguese royal military order of the Tower and Sword, 
conferred upon him as a mark of distinction for his bravery, by the government 
of that country. ' 

In April, 1813, the subject of our memoir, from the eflTecU of the 
Walcheren fever which he still felt, and the severe wound which he had 
received, was obliged to retire to England. Subsequently to this period, 
the British army, under its renowned leader, the marquis of Wellington, took 
the offensive, and defeated ihe army of the south, the army of Portugal, and 
the army of the centre, under marshal Jordan in the battle of Vittoria, and 
compelled Joseph Bonaparte, who had been crowned king of Spain, to retire 
and quit that country. The marquis was successful in the battles of the Pyrenees, 
and resumed the siege of San Sabastian, which had been interrupted by the 
advance of the enemy. San Sabastian is situated in a peninsula, on the 
extremity of which rises a conical rock, of remarkable appearance, called 
Monte Orgullo, where the castle stands, distinctly separated from the town, by 
an outer line of defence. The town, previously to the siege, contained a laige 
population ; its northern wall being washed by the river Urumea, the southern 
by the sea ; and the western defences consist of a double line of works. It 
was a place of great strength, and posMssed a garrison of four thousand troops. 
The siege had been commenced by the fifth division of the army, and two 
Portuguese brigades, under lieutenant-general Sir Thomas Graham ; but it was 
not till the 33rd of July, that two breaches, one of them one hundred feet in 
length, had been eflTected, when an attempt was made to take the citadel, and 
the British were driven back, after they had penetrated into the town, with the 
loss of nine hundred men. Lord Wellington ordered another assault, after re- 
oonnoitering the breaches a the 3 1st of August, and as Sir James Leith had 
now joined the army, the immediate command of the storm was intrusted to 
this brave ofiicfr. The sea wall having been levelled to the ground, the storm 
commenced at the two breaches, which were in the same curtain, at eleven in 
the forenoon, when the fell of the tide had left the wall dry ; and in ap- 
proaching, there was but one point where it was possible to enter, as the inside 
of the wall to the right of the curtain formed a perpendicular scarp of at least 
twenty feet to the level of the streets, and every point which bore upon the nar- 
row passage was covered with men protected by intrenehments and traverses, 
who poured their destructive and successful fire npon the assailants as they ap* 
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proaclMd. Many voIiuilMit Uom ikm othar difiiimii of tht amy had joined 
the fifdi diTUMo, wU, nUmthUnn^ing tha lwaT«ry of the tKoop% and tbe 
judieiout anaiigwniaiili of Sir Jasaa Loithy aa tbay advanced they were mowed 
doww like gnM by the amaketry of the defenden^ particularly fron the horn- 
woiky and the ihell and grape ihot from the batteriea of the caatle. The fionn 
had now becea m a detpente ene; but the preience of their conunander, 
who itood in a cenimandiny and nraat ezpoaed aituation, about thirty yarda 
in adnuiee of the debooche fvoni the trenchei^ and who conducted the attack 
in a truly hereio atyle, inipixed them wUh onihaken ooo6denoe aa they 
threaded their way through the large maaiei of the wall thrown down by the 
explotlon of two nunea ; and general Robinaon^t brigade advanced to the breach, 
althoagh fer a long tiom no one outlived the attempt to gain the ridge of the 
wall. Aa they filed onwarda they ttumUed over their prostrate companiont ; 
and so great was the daughter, that Sir Jamei was obliged to send a staff officer 
with directions to remove the dead and the dying for the passage of the troc^ 
About the mme time. Sir Jianaa Liilh waa tlirown to the earth in an insenaible 
state by the rebound of a phmging abol which had struck the ground ; but xe> 
flksing to fuh the field, he eontinued to issue has orders in hia usual precise 
and energetio aumaer, and while he was himself stooping to the ground 
diOMod forward hia troops. 

Major-general Hay's division, consisting of the Royals, ninth and thiity- 
eigfath regiments, and a column of Porti^ese infiuiti^, forded the Urumea, 
and reached the lesser braaeh, under a rery heavy and destructive fire. The 
British had persevered under a most murderoua shower of round shot, grape, 
and musketry, to force an entrance into the town for two hours ; and general 
Robinson's brigade had ascended to the crest, where he waa severely wounded, 
whikt a fire of artillery had been directed against the curtain, passing only a 
few Ibet over thehp heads en the breach, which produced an immediate and ad- 
vantageous eflbct But although the exterior widl waa completely beaten down, 
together with the hoosea fironting the interior, ihe ioner retaining wall which 
added greatly to the strength of the curtain, wat as perfect and perpendicuhur 
as at first, varying from sixteen to thirty-fire £iet of altitude from the level of 
the town. Forty-sofon pieeea of heavy ovdnanee, plitying from the chofijcet 
and hills, over the heads o£ the British troops, a mode of attack which evinced 
the resolution and self-confidence of colonel Uicfcsen and Sir Thomas Graham, 
who had recourse to it, aa well aa the skill of the Biitish artillery, dispersed 
the fire of musketry, soon dismounted all the guna but two» and had the efi 
fact of driving the enemy back. To descend into the town by the breaehce 
was yet found itupractiei^e, finr the e«emy had eo«st«ucted traverseSp, behind 
which were stationed French grmadien, who pat to do&th ha safety the gallant 
soldiers, as they attempted the paauiga, capable of admitting only one at 
a time ; and yet their commander was convinced, and by hia personal courage 
had shown that he was so, that Bcitiah tioopa were inTincible, and woirfd 4o 
what human power could accomplish. A great exploaioa had t^en phice along 
the line of the wall, of &» barvela, liie sheila, and hand gaenades, wbi<^ had 
been phu»d in rear of the tvavenea by the besieged, and cleared it of Uw 
enemy. Under the panic occasioned by thia catastrophe, the soUiea of 
generid Hay's brigade, now commanded by colonel 6reville» the Royal Scola, 
and ninth regiment, under colonel Cameron, entered by the passage ekwg the 
curtaui, dose to the exterior irall, which waa oyiable of admitting only one at 
a time ; and charging the enemy at the point ^ the bayonet, down th^ fiight 
of steps which led from the cavalier bastion, entered the town, end nmnt^in^ 
their ground Sir James Leith, who had h>ng directed the progreia of the 
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umah from tlie strHiid «t no great distance from the great breadi^ and who was 
completely exposed to the fire of the enemy, while in the act of directing ad^ 
ditional support from the trenches, had before this time been wom^ed by the 
bursting of a shell near him, whidi broke his arm in two places, tearing the 
flesh from his left hand, and was reluctantly carried from the field, after 
fiiintittg from Ion of blood. In passing through the trenches he was recognised 
by the ninth regiment, whose dangers he had so oflen diared, who spontane- 
ously cried out, that they should not return until the fifth division was crowned 
with Tietory, and the citadel of San Sebastian was taken. Soon afterwards 
Sir Richard Fletcher, the chief engineer, who had continued with Sir James 
during the siege, was killed by a musket ball, which pierced his hearl 

The command was now taken by major-general Hay, who conducted with 
ability the attack to the last; and the issue was no longer doubtful, for 
the troops easily rushing forward, the homwork was carried; the ruined 
fragments of the houses poured forth the auailants ; the Portuguese detach- 
ments carried the lesser breach ; and although the commander of the biare 
garrison, general Roy, had raised trarerses across the streets, which were 
defended by cannon, one street was taken after another, till die allies 
gradually gained possession of the town, and at three o^dock, this awful and 
murderous struggle terminated, which had raged with unabated fury during a 
period of four hours, and was maintuned by both parties with desperate gal- 
lantry and resolution. 

A barbarous scene of pillage and plunder now took place, unworthy of the 
British name, and the high character of her soldiers, while on the 1 6th of Sep- 
tember the castle surrendered, and thus the allies obtained possession of this nor- 
thern Gibraltar of Spain, as it has been termed, with the loss of fire hundred 
killed, and fifteen hundred wounded. 

Sir James Leith remained for two months in the country, trusting that an 
early recovery would permit him to resume his command ; but it was at length 
found more advisable to return to England, which he did in November. 
He was now appointed commander of the fi>rces in the West Indies, 
and captain-general of the Leeward islands, and, sailing to assume his impor- 
tant duties, arrived at Barbadoes on tlie 15th of June, 1814. The revolution* 
ary spirit which broke out in France on the restoration of Napoleon, soon ex- 
tended itself to the French islands in the West Indies, and Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, which Sir James had restored to the crown of France, now at 
peace with Britain, soon manifested symptoms of revolt. The former, agreeably 
to instructions, was kept in awe by the presence of two thousand British troops, 
which were landed at Fort Royal; but at Guadalou|)e the tricoloured flag was 
soon displayed, and the entire colony declared for the emperor. Transports, 
conveying troops, ammunition, and stores, immediately sailed from Barbadoes, 
and landed at Saintes, in the neighbourhood of Guadaloupe, which is upwards 
of two hundred miles in circumference, and contains a population of a hundred 
and ten thousand people. Preparations for war were then made, and Marie- 
galante was secured by a detachment of troops. The Comte de Linois, 
the French governor, who had organized a large body of militia, and never 
believed that the French army could be ready for action before the commence- 
ment of ^e hurricane months, was somewhat taken by surprise; and the 
commander of the forces, having despatched eight hundred of the York 
rangers near Pautrizel, and an additional reinforcement, they drove the enemy 
from Dolet Captain Leith Hay, aid-de-camp to Sir James Leith, obtained 
possession of Mome Boucannier, a height which commanded their position at 
Palffliste, from which they were dislodged, rapidly pressed their rear 
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near Monie Honel, and tho heftvy nbrn being now tei in, on the lOth of Angiiat 
Sir James Ldtb was prepared to glTo battle, when they agreed to oapitolate and 
aorrender the laland. 

As a reward for these important services, the ptirj conncil Toted two thoa- 
sand pounds for the purchase of a sword ; and the king of France, as a mark of 
the sense which he entertained of his great leal, ability, and bravery, conferred 
upon him the grand cordon of the order of military merit. The object of these 
honours was soon, howeTcr, to be insensible to the pleaiure which they were 
calculated to bestow. His constitution, shaken by the wounds which he had 
receiTed, sank under the sultxy climate of the West Indies ; and he died of feyer, 
after six days' illness, on the 16th of October, 1816. 

Sir James Leith is inTariably allowed to rank among the very highest of the 
excellent officers who seconded the efforts of Wellington during the Peninsular 
contest, and to whom that illustrious commander, who has now followed so many 
of his companions in arms to the grave, was himself the readiest to attri- 
bute the better share of the success which attended him in those memorable 
campaigns. He possessed all the qualities which form a great military oharacter 
—intrepidity unbounded, or bounded only by the soundness of his judgment ; 
skill in taking advantage of every contingency; and a genius for contriving, 
as well as perseverance and dexterity in executing, the most brilliant enter- 
prises. To all these characteristics Sir James added that spirit of humanity, 
which forms the erownhig grace of this, even more peculiarly than any other 
profession. 

LESLIE, Aseuudbi, the oeiebrated military leader of the covenanters, 
during the civil wars of Charles I., created lord Balgonie, and afterwards earl 
of Leven, iias the son of captain George Leslie of Balgonie, by his wife Anne, a 
daughter of Stewart of Ballechin. Of the place of his birth, or the extent of 
his education, little can be said with certainty. Spalding says, he was born in 
Balveny, which Gordon of Straloch affirms was never possessed by the Leslies, 
and, of course, according to him, could not be the place of his birth. This, he 
supposes to have been Tullich, which lies over against Balveny, on the east side 
of the water of Fiddich ; or, perhaps, Kininvie, which lies a mile to the north 
of Tullich, on the same water of Fiddich. Gmrdon adds, that he '' was a 
natural son of Kininvie's, and that his mother, during her pregnancy, could eat 
nothing but wheat bread, and drink nothing but wine, which Kininvie allowed 
her to be provided with, although she was nothing but a common servant 
There is, however, much reason to suppose that this account of his birth is only 
a cavalier fiction. 

Educated for the military profession, Leslie very early in life obtained a 
captain's commission in the regiment of Horatio lord de Yere, then employed 
in Holland as auxiliaries to the Dutch in fighting for their liberties against the 
overwhelming power of Spain. In this service he acquitted himself with singular 
bravery, and obtained the reputation of a skilful officer. He aftenvards, along 
with many thousands of his countrymen, passed into the serrice of Sweden, 
under Gustavus Adolphus, by wliom, after many heroic adiievements, he was 
promoted to the rank of field-marshal with the approbation of the whole army. 

In the year 1638, he defended Stralsund, which was besieged by the whole 
force of the Imperialists, at that time masters of all Germany, that fortress 
excepted. Here he acquitted himself with the utmost bravery and skill. The 
plague had already broken out in the city, and the outworks were in a most deplo* 
rable condition ; yet he compelled count Wallenstein, with a formidable army 
and flushed with victory, to raise the siege, after having sustained a severe loss. 
The citisens of Stralsund were so sensible of the services of the field-marshal, on 
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tiiii occasion, that they made him a handsome present, and had medals struck to 
perpetuate their gratitude and the honour of their deli?erer. In the year 1635, 
he had charters granted to him, his wife, and son, of tlie barony of Balgonie, 
and other knds in the counties of Fife, Berwick, and Roxburgh. He was at 
this time serring in Lower Saxony. In the year 1639, when the cove- 
nanters were preparing to resist their soYereign in the field, Leslie returned 
from Sweden, where he had continued after tlie death of Gustavus in 
the serrice of Christina. *' This Leslie,'^ says Spalding, '' having conquest 
from nought wealth and honour, resolved to come home to his native country 
of Scotland and settle himself beside his chief, the earl of Rothes, as he 
did indeed, and bought fiiir hinds in Fife ; but the earl foreseeing the troubles, 
whereof himself was one of the principal beginners, took hold of this Leslie, 
who was both ivise and stout, acquainted him with the plot, and had his 
advice for the furtherance thereof to his power." 

It was a fortunate droumstanoe for the covenanters, that the oppressions to 
which they had been tabjected, and the persecutions that were evidently pre- 
paring for them, were well known on the continent, where thousands of their 
fellow countrymen had been shedding their blood in the defence of the religion 
and liberties of their fellow protestants, and excited the deepest interest in their 
iavour. Leslie had undoubtedly been invited home, and he brought a number 
of his countrymen along with him, who^ having periled their lives for the same 
cause among foreigners, could not reaaonably be considered as indiflerent to its 
success among their own countrymen. Half a century had, for the first time 
since it was a nation, passed over Scotland without any thing like general war- 
fare. The people had, in a great measure, become unaccustomed to its hardships 
and its dangers, and the chieftains, such as had been abroad excepted, were 
unacquainted with its practice, and ignorant of its details. This defect, by the 
return of so many who had been in the wars of Gustavus, was amply supplied. 
Leslie was, by the committee of estates, appointed to the chief command ; — many 
of his fellow adventurers of less celebrity, yet well acquainted with military 
details and the equipment of an army, were dispersed throughout the country, 
where they were employed in training the militia, which in those days compre- 
hended every man that was able to bear arms, from the age of sixteen to sixty. 
By these means, together with a manifeeio by the Tables (committees of the four 
estates assembled at Edinburgh), entitled, " State of the Question, and Reasons 
for Defensive War," which was circulated so as to meet the eye or the ear of 
every individual in the nation,— the covenanters were in a state of preparation 
greatly superior to the king, though he had been meditating hostilities long 
before he declared them. Though now an old man, little in stature, and 
deformed in person, Leslie was possessed of ceaseless activity, as well as consum- 
mate skill ; and in both he was powerfully seconded by tlie zeal of the people in 
general. Early apprized of the intentions of Cliarles, he so managed matters 
as to render them entirely nugatory. It was the intention of the latter, while 
he advanced with his main force upon his ancient kingdom by the eastern 
marches, to enter it previously, or at least simultaneously, on the western 
side, with a body of Highlanders and Irish, and by the Firth of Forth 
with a strong division of his English army, under his commissioner the 
duke of Hamilton. To meet this formidable array, every thing that lay within 
the compass of their limited means, was prepared by the covenanters. Military 
committees were appointed for every county, who were to see to the assembling 
and training of the militia generally, and to forward to the army such levies 
and such supplies, as might be from time to time demanded. Smiths were every 
where put in requisition for the fabrication of muskets, carbines, pole-axes^ 
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Lochiber mxM, and halberti ; angaBoet to woffHj flie tnopt mn aIm 
provided ; and to call tbem togolbar wbra aecaMon ilKNikl reqaife, beacona 
ivere pronded^ aad placed in every ahire. Am to the araoaot of tinrty 
tiioiiiand sUnd wei« prorided firoai HoUaad, to addition to theie ef hooM 
manofiictuTey and a foundry for cannon waa eetaUiiiied in llie Potter Row^ 
at that Ume one of the aubuiha, now a atieet of £dintMU)gfh. LeiOi, the 
port of the capital, waa, however, itill defimeeleis ; but, awaie that the dnke 
of Hamilton proposed to land there with hottile intentMna, it was innnediateiy 
reaolved to put the place in a pealiire of defence. The plan of a new ftrt, tiM 
old defencea of the town being in rdaa, wai hdd down by Sir Alexander 
Hamilton, who acted aa engineer to Lealie ; and aereral thoosandt came aponta^ 
neooily forward to asaist in iti eracdon. Noblemen, gentlemen, and dticens; 
men, women, and children ; even ladiea of ^fuality, chdnMd the privilege of as* 
silting in forwarding the good woik, and in less than a week it waa finiAed, 
and the security of Edinbmrgh waa considered complete. Along fhe coast of 
Fift, too, every town vras smveunded with batteries moonted vridi cannon, aa^ 
ried on shore from the ships ; and iritfa the exception of InchkMth and Inch- 
eoirn, which were somehow neglected, there was not a resting plaoe in the Ffarth 
for an enemy, till he should win it at the point ei the pOce. 

In the mean time, the duke of Hamilton lying in Yaimoulii roads, was com- 
manded to sail for the Forth, and by all or any means to ** create an awftd di- 
version.** His fifst sail vras no sooner disco v e r ed as a speck in the distant 
horiaon, than the beacona were in a bfaae finom the one extremity of the country 
to the other, and ere he approadied the shores of Leith they were lined by up- 
wards of twenty thousand intrepid defenders, among whom was his own mother, 
mounted on horseback at the head of her vassals, with n pair of pistols in the 
holsters before her, with which she declared she vrouM ahooC her son with her 
own hand the moment he set a hostile foot on shore. Hamilton now found that 
he could do nothing. The troops on board his fleet did not exceed Bwt thou- 
sand men, all raw young peasants, miserably sea-side, and many of them 
labouring under the small pox. Instead of attempting hostile operations, he 
landed his men upon the islands of Inchkeith and Indicolm, which served him 
for hospitals, and contented himself irifli sending into the town council some 
more of Charleses proclamations, which were promised to be laid before the 
States, who were expected to meet in a few days. This, as the measure of their 
obedience, Hamilton was for the time obliged to accept Of this ctrcumstance, 
with the strength which they mustered, he failed not to acquaint his master, ad- 
rising him at the same time to negotiate. — ^We are not detailing the history of 
the war, but the part performed in it by an individual, or we should have stated 
that Argyle had been sent to the west, where he had seized upon the castle of 
Brodick in Arran, where the eari of Antrim was to have first headed his Irish 
bands, in consequence of whidi they were for a time unable to come forward. 
The castle of Dumbarton had also been seized by a master-stroke of policy, as diat 
of Edinburgh now was by the same in war. In the afternoon of the twenty-third 
of March, Leslie himself, with a few companies whidi he had been, according to 
his usual custom, training in the outer court-yard of Holyrood house, some of 
which he secretly disposed in closes at the head of the Castle Hill, approached 
to the exterior gate of the castle, where he celled a parley with the captein or 
governor, demanding to be admitted. This being refuled, he seemed to retire 
from the gate, when a petard which he had hung against it, burst and laid it open. 
The inner gate was instantly assailed with axes, and scaling ladders were applied to 
the wall, by whidi the covenanters gained immediate admission ; while the gar- 
rison, panic-struck with the sudden explosion and the rigour of the attack, stuv 
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rendered without offoring any reciatance. The caiUef of Dalkeith, Douglas, and 
Stratharen in Clydesdale^ and^ in short, all the castles of the kingdom^ ivith the 
exception of that of CarlaTerock, were seised in the same manner. HunUy, 
who was making dispositions in the north to aide with Gharlea, had also in the 
interim been kidnapped by Montrose, so that he had actually not the shadow ok 
a party in the whole kingdom. Towards the end of May, tlie king beginning 
to move from York, where he had fixed his head-quarters, towards the north, 
the army under Ledie was ordered southivard to meet him. The final muster 
of the army, previous to the march, took place on the Links of Leitli, on the 
20Lh of May, 1639, when from twelve to sixteen thousand men made their 
appearance, weU armed in the German fashion, and commanded by native of- 
ficers whom they respected as their natural superiors, or by their own coun* 
trymen celebrated for their hardihood, and that experience in military af&iia 
which they had acquired abroad. With the exception of one German trum* 
peter, there was not a foreigner among them : all were Scotsmen, brought im« 
mediately from the hearths and the altars which it was the object of the war to 
defend. The private men were, for tbe most part, ploughmen from the western 
counties ; stout rustics whose bodies were rendered muscular by healthy exev* 
cise, and whose minds were exalted by the purest feelings of patriotism and reli* 
gion. It was on this day that they were properly constituted an army, by hav- 
ing the artides of war read to them. These had been drawn out by Leslie with 
the advice of the Tables, after the model of those of Gustavus Adolphus, and a 
printed copy of them was delivered to every individual soldier. The general 
himself, at the same time, took an oath to the Estates, adcnowledging himself in 
all things liable both to civil and ecclesiastical censure. Leslie had by this time 
acquired not only the respect and confidence, but the love of the whole com- 
munity, by the judgment with which all his measures were taken, and the seal 
be displayed in the cause ; a zeal, the sincerity of which was suffidently attested 
by the fame of his exploits in Germany, and by the scars which he bore on his 
person in consequence of these exploits. He was deformed, old, and mean in 
his appearance ; but the consummate skill which he displayed, and the piety 
of his deportment, rendered him, according to Baillie, who was along with 
him, a more popular and respected geiicral than Scotland had ever enjoyed in 
the most warUlce and beloved of her kings. With the van of this army, which 
was but a small part of the military array of Scotland at this time, Leslie 
marched for^the borden on the Slst of May, the main body following him 
in order. He was abundantly supplied on his march, and at every successive 
stage found that his numbers were increased, and his stock of provisions be- 
coming more ample. The first night he readied Haddington, the second Dun- 
bar, and the third Dunglass, a strong castle at the east end of Lammermoor, 
where he halted and threw up some intrenchments. Charles, in the mean 
time, advanced to Uie borders, indulging in the most perfect assurance of driving 
the Scottish insurgents before him. Learning from his spies, however, that they 
were within a day's loarch of him, and so weU marshalled that the result of a 
contest would be at best doubtful, he ordered a trumpet to be sent with letters 
from himself to the Scottish army, conveying overtures of a friendly nature, but 
forbidding them to approach within ten miles of his camp, and on this demons- 
tration of their temporal obedience, promising that all their just supplications 
should be granted. Finding them disposed to an amicable agreement, Charles 
advanced his camp to the Birks, on the banks of the Tweed, and directed the 
earl of Holland, his general of horse, to proceed with thirteen troops of cavalry, 
three thousand foot, and a number of field-pieces, to drive some regiments of 
the oovenanters which had been stationed at Kelso and Jedburgh under colonel 
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iiobert Munro, for the protecdon of the borders, from their ttation, u being 
\rithin the limitf itipulated with the noblemen who commanded the main body. 
Proceeding, in ihe execution of his order, to Dunse, the firrt town that lay in 
his way witliin the Scottish border, the earl of Holland found it totally deserted 
of its inhabitants, except a Tery few, who heard him read a proclamation^ de- 
claring the whole Scottish nation, especially all who were in arms and did not 
immediately lay them down, traitors. Proceeding westward to Kelso, and hav- 
ing reached a height OTerlooking the town, he found the Scottish troops in the 
act of being drawn out to receive him. Startled at their appearance, Holland 
sent forward a trumpeter, to command them to retire according to the promise 
of their leaders. His messenger \xbm met by a stem demand whose trumpeter 
lie was, and on answering that he was lord Holland's, was told that it would be 
well for him to be gone. Displeased with this reception of his missionary, his 
lordship ordered a retreat, and the Scottish soldiers were with difficulty re- 
strained from pursuing them to their camp. What share Leslie had in the pro* 
posed submission to Charles is not known ; but he no sooner heard of the abore 
affair than he broke up his encampment at Dunglass, and set forward to Dunse, 
where he ordered Munro to join him. Finding here an excellent position 
commanding both roads to Edinburgh, he formed his camp on the Law behind 
the town, where he could see the royal camp at Birks, on the other side of the 
Tweed. This morement iras made without the knowledge of the English, whose 
camp Leslie, had he been left to himself, would most probably hare surprised 
and secured, with all that was in it. Charles himself, walking out after an 
alarm from the Scottish army, was the first to descry their encampment 
on Dunse Law, and he rightly estimated their number to be from sixteen 
to eighteen thousand men ; they were soon, howoTcr, increased to twenty-four 
thousand by the reinforcements that hastened up to them on the report of the 
English incursions at Dunse and Kelso ; and neyer was an army led to the field 
better appointed, or composed of better materials. " It would have done your 
heart good," said an eye-witness, ** to hare cast your eyes athwart our brare and 
rich hills as oft as I did, with great contentment and joy. Our hill iias garnished 
on tlie top toward the south and east with our mounted cannon, well near to 
forty, great and small. Our regiment lay on the sides ; the crowners [superior 
officers of regiments] lay in conross lodges, large and wide ; their captains about 
them in lesser ones ; the soldiers about all in huts of timber, covered with dirot 
or straw. Over every captain^s tent door woved the flag of his company, blue, 
with the arms of Scotland wrought in gold, with the inscription ' For Christ^ 
Crown and Covenant* Leslie himself lay in the castle of Dunse, at the bottom 
of the hill, whence he issued regularly every night, rode round the camp, and 
saw the Matches regularly set.** Throughout the whole army there was the most 
perfect harmony of opinion, both as to matters of civil and ecclesiastical polity ; 
nnd there was a fervour in the cause they had undertaken, that burned with 
an equal flame in the bosom of the peasant and the peer. The latter took their 
full share in all the fatigues of the camp ; slept like the common soldiers, in 
their boots and cloaks on the bare ground; and in their intercourse with their 
inferiors, used the language of afiection and friendship, lather than that of com- 
mand. Ministers of Uie gospel attended the camp in great numbers, carrying 
arms like the rest, and many of them attended by little parties of their friends 
and dependents There were sermons morning and evening in various plaoea 
of the camp, to which the soldiers were called by beat of drum ; and while the 
day was devoted to the practice of military exerdses, its rise and its fall were 
celebrated in every tent with the singing of psalms, reading the Scriptures, and 
prayer. The general tone of the army was ardent, full of devotion to God and 
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of the hope of success against the enemy. ** They felt/' says Bailiie, " the fa^ 
TOur of God shining upon them, and a sweet, meek, humble, yet strong and 
vehement feeling leading them along. For myself, I never found my mind in 
hotter temper than it was all that time since I came from home, for I wns as a 
man who had taken my leave from the world, and was resolved to die in thnt 
service mthout return.'' While they were thus strengthened in spirit, the body 
was equally well attended toi The regular pay of the common men was six- 
pence a day ; fourpenoe purchased a leg of lamb, and all of them were served 
with wheaten bread ; a luxury which it is probable many of them never enjoyed 
either before or after. Leslie kept open table daily at Dunse castle for the no- 
bility and for strangers, besides a side table for gentlemen waiters ; and as there 
luid been an extraordinary crop the preceding year, and the people were zeal- 
ous to offer supplies, the camp abounded with all the necessaries of life. An 
amicable arrangement, however, having been entered into between Charles and 
the covenanters, peace was proclaimed in both camps on the 18th of June, 1639, 
In the month of April, 1640, it was found necessary by the covenanters to re- 
assemble their array, and Leslie was again appointed general ; hut from various 
causes it was the beginning of August before the general armament could be 
collected at Dunse, where, in the early part of that month it was reviewed by 
the general It amounted to twenty-three thousand fpot, three thousand 
horse, and a train of heavy artillery, besides some light cannon, formed of tin 
and leather corded round, capable of sustaining twelve discharges each. This 
was a species of artillery used by Gustavus Adolphus, and which the Scottish 
general had adopted in imitation of his master. This army was. composed of 
the same men who had last year occupied Dunse Law. The horse were chiefly 
composed of respectable citizens and country gentlemen, lightly armed ; some 
of them having lances, and generally mounted on the small, but active horses of 
the country. Their attire and accoutrements were the same as in the preced- 
ing year, including the broad Lowland blue bonnet Their march over the 
border >va8, however, delayed for some weeks for the want of money and neces- 
saries. '* It was found," says Mr John Livingston, who accompanied the army 
in the capacity of chaplain to the earl of Cassillis's regiment, ** when the whole 
army was come up, that there was want of powder and of bread, the biscuit 
being spoiled, and of cloth to be huts to the soldiers. This produced some fear 
that the expedition might be delayed for that year. One day when the com- 
mittee of estates and general officers, and some ministers, were met in the castle 
of Dunse, and were at prayer and consulting what to do, an officer of the guard 
comes and knocks rudely at the door of the room where we were, and told tliere 
was treachery discovered ; for he, going to a big cellar in the bottom of the 
house, seeking for some other thing, had found a great many barrels of gun-pow- 
der, which he apprehended was intended to blow us all up. After search, it 
was found that the powder had been laid in there the year before, when the 
army had departed from Dunse Law, and had been forgotten, llierefore, hav- 
ing found powder, the earls of Rothes and Loudon, Mr Alexander Henderson, 
and Mr Archibald Johnston were sent to Edinburgh, and within a few days 
brought as much meal and cloth to the soldiers by the gift of well affected peo- 
ple there, as sufficed the whole army. With the same readiness these people 
bad parted with their cloth and their meal, others parted with their plate, and 
to such an extent was this carried, that for many years afterwards, not even a 
silver spoon was to be met with in the best houses." — ** It was very refreshful," 
adds Livingston, ** to remark that after we came to a quarter at night, there 
was nothing to be heard almost through the whole army but singing of psalms, 
prayer, and reading of the Scriptures by the soldiers in their several tents ; and I 
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was informed there was mudi more the year before, when the anny lay at 
Dunse Law. And, indeed, in all our meetings and consultinfB, both within 
doors and in the fields, always the nearer the beginning there was so much the 
more.dependenGe upon God, and more tenderness in wonhip and walking; but 
through process of time, we still declined more and more." 

General Leslie crosped the Tweed on the 20th of August with his army 
in three divisions ; the College of Justice' troop of hezse, consisting of one 
hundred and sixty gentlemen, under Sir Thomas Hope, riding on the right 
wing in order to break the stream for the foot ; all of whom got safely through 
but one man, who was drowned. Li their mardb, the officers of the Scot- 
tish army were greatly embarrassed by a fear of offending the EngUsh nation, 
with which they had no quarrel, and with which they knew well they were not 
able to contend. With all the difficulties imposed on him by his situation, how* 
ever, Leslie continued his march till the 88th, when he completely de- 
feated the king's troops, who had been sent to defend the folds at New 
biun. This success put him in possession of Newcastle, Tynemouth, Shields, and 
Duriiam, together with sereral large magazines of provisions, and again re- 
duced Charles to the last extremity ; a crisis which ultimately produced the 
treaty of Bippon, afterwards transferred to London. The king had now, how- 
ever, the parliament of Knglaad upon his hands, and was less occupied with 
Scottish afiairs than formerly. Ten months elapsed before the English parliament 
saw fit to allow the treaty to be concluded, the Scottish army being all the time 
quartered in Newcastle, that they might be at hand to assist, in case of matters 
coming to extremities between the king and the lords of St Stephen's chapel. 
Embarrassed and controlled by his parliament, Charles now attempted to con- 
ciliate the Soots by conceding to them all their demands ; hoping thereby te 
engage then to tske part with him against the former. With this view he 
came himself to Scotland in the montb of August, 1641, when, passing through 
the Scottish anoy at Newcastle, he was received with the utmost respect, and 
entertained by the general, who vim created lord Balgonie, and on the 11th 
of October, 1641, earl of Leven by patent to him and his heirs whatsoever. In 
the following year the earl was sent over to Ireland, in command of the forces 
raised for suppressing the rebellion there. In the next year he was recalled 
to take the command ef the forces sent into England to the assistance of the 
parliament, in pursuance of the Solemn League and Covenant He commanded 
the left of the centie division of the parliamentary forces at the battle of Mars- 
ton moor, and was driven out of the field, though the honour of his own name 
and that of his country was galLinUy sustained by David Leslie, whose valour 
contributed in a great degree to the victory liMre obtained. He after- 
wards, assisted by the earl of Callander, took the town of Newcastle by storm ; 
but treated both the town and the garrison with lenity. The king having made 
overtures to the Scottish generals, Leven tent a copy of them to the parliament, 
which in return awarded him a vote of thanks, accompanied by a present of a 
piece of plate. He now laid siege to Harford, but being left by David Leslie, 
who had marched with all the horse into Scotland to oppose Montrose, and the 
king approachisig in great force, he raised the siege, and marvdied northward. 
He was appointed to command, at the siege of Newark, an amy composed ot 
both Scottish and English troops, where the king came to him privately on the 
5th day of May, 1646. He was afterwards one of a hundred officers who, on 
their knees, besought his majesty to acc^t the pn^outions oiftred him by the 
parliament, and thus be merciful to himself and to the nation. When the en- 
gagement for the king^ rescue was entered into, the earl of Leven resigned the 
command of the army in disgust, pleading the infirmities of old age. On thf 
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failure of that projset, be was egam restored to the place he had so honourably 
filled ; but be^re the battle of Dunbar he again resigned on account of his 
great age^ but appeared in tire field as a rohinteer. The year following, at a 
meeting of some noblemen for concerting measures in behalf of Charles II. at 
Eliot in Angus, he was, along inth the rest, surprised by a detachment from the 
garrison of Dundee, carried to London, and thrown into the Tower. At the re- 
vest ef Christina, queen of Sweden, he waa liberated, had his sequestration 
taken ofl^ and no fhio imposed upon him. He returned to Scotland in the 
month of May, 1654, and shortTy after went to Sweden, to thank Christina for 
the &Toar she had done him by interceding with Cromwell on his behalf. How 
long he remained ^n Sweden ia not known ; but he died at Bsljgony on the 
4 A of April, 166 1, at a rery adranced age. He was buried on the nine- 
teenth of the same month in the churdi of JSiukinch. Few men hare been 
more fortunate in life than Alexander Leslie, eari of Leven. He appears to hare 
entered upon its duties without fortune and with a scanty education, and by the 
force of his talents, seconded by habits of religion and perse r ering industry, 
raised himself to tbe^highest honours whidi society has to confer, both in his 
own and in fbreign countries. Wa serrices were at the time of immense value 
to hh country, and would hare been nmcii more so, had Uiey not been shackled 
by the prejudices, the prepossessions, and the ignorance, of those whom the cir- 
cumstances of birth placed over him as directors^ His lordship acquired exten- 
sive landed property, partlcalarly Incfamartin in the Cane of Gowrie, which he 
called Indlleslie. He was twice married ; first to Agnes, daughter of Ronton 
of Billy in Berwickshire, and by her had two sons, Gustavus and Alexander, the 
latter of whom succeeded him as earl of Leren ; and five daughters. After the 
deatii of his first wife, which took place in 1651, he married Frances, daughter 
of Sir John Ferriers of Tamworth in Staflbrdshire, relict of Sir John Ptoking- 
ton, baronet of Westwood, in the county of Worcester, by whom he had no 
issue. His peerage finally became merged by a female with tha^of Melrille, 
in conjunction with which it still exists. 

LESLIE, David, a celebrated military commander during the civil wsrs, 
and the first lord Newark, was the fifth son of Patrick Leslie of] Fitcairly, coio- 
mendator of Lindores, by his wife, lady Jean Stuart, second daughter of Robert, 
first earl of Orkney. Of his early life little more is known than that, like 
many others of his countrymen, he went into the service of Gustavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden, where he distinguished himself by his military talents, 
and attained to the rank of colonel of horse. Retaiming from the con- 
tinent at, or shortly after, the commencement of the civil wars, he i\'a8 appointed 
major-general to the army that was sent into England under the command of 
the earl of Leven, to the assistance of the parliament. This army, which 
marched for England in the month of January, 1644, after suffering greatly 
from the state of the roads and want of provisions, joined the parliamentary 
forces at Tadcaster, on the 80th of April, with whom they were united in the 
siege of York^ which was raised on the night of Sundiiy, the 30th of June, by 
the advance of prince Rupert, with all the strength of the royal army. Deter- 
mined to give him battle, the confederates took post on Marston moor, on the 
south side of the Ouse, about five miles distant from the scene of their former 
operations. Here they hoped to have interrupted the march of the prince to- 
wards the city, which he was desirous of gaining ; but permitting their attention 
to be engrossed by a party of horse which he de^atdied for this purpose, to 
contest the passage of a river, he in the mean time succeeded in throwing the 
whole of his army into the town. His immediate object tlius gained, he was ad- 
vised by his colleague, the marquis of Newcastle, to rest satisfied till he should 
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reoei?6 reinforoeraenti ^ or till the dioentioni which now appeared among tlie 
confederates should arise to such a height as to destroy the unanimity of their 
proceedings. Rupert^ howerer^ was not of a disposition to wait for remote con- 
tingencies^ when he conoei?ed the chances to he already in his farour ; he there- 
fore hastened to Marston moor, the position the enemy themselves had chosen^ 
and came upon their rear when they were already on their march for Tadcaster, 
Cawwood, and Selby, by occupying which, they intended to cut off his supplies, 
and to hem him in till the arrival of additional forces should render his capture 
easy, and his escape impossible. The Scottish troops in advance of the army 
were already \\ithin a mile of Tadcaster, when about nine o'clock of the morn- 
ing of the Sdnd of July, 1644, the alarm was given that prince Rupert's horse, 
to the number of five thousand, were pressing on the rear of the confederates, 
while the main body of his army occupied the moor which they had just left 
The march was Instantly countennanded, and pieparationa for an engagement 
made with tlie least possible delay. The prince, however, haring full possession 
of the moor, they were compelled to draw up part of their troops in an adjoining 
field of rye, their right bearing upon the town of Marston, and their line ex* 
tending about a mile and a half fronting the moon By three o'clock in the af* 
temoon, both armies, amounting to 25,000 men each, were formed in order of 
battle. The royal army was commanded on the right by prince Rupert in per- 
son ; on the left by Sir Charles Lucas, assisted by colonel Harvey ; while the 
centre was led by generals Goring, Porter, and Tilyard. The marquis of New- 
castle was also in the action, but the phioe he occupied has not been ascertained. 
The parliamentary army was composed, on the right, of hone, partly Scottish, 
commanded by Sir Thomas Fairfax ; on the left, iikewiw horse, by the earl of 
Manchester, and Cromwell his lieutenant-general, assisted by major-general 
David Leslie, and in the centre by lord Fairfax and the earl of Leven. The 
battle commenced with a dischaige of great guns, which did little execution on 
either side. A ditch, separating the combatants, rendered the assault a matter 
of difRculty <ffid peculiar danger, and both stood for some minutes in breathless 
expectation waiting the signal for attack. On that signal being made, Man- 
chester's foot and the Scots of the main body in a running mardi cleared the 
ditch, and advanced boldly to the charge, accompanied by the hone, who also 
rushed forward to the attack. The fiery Rupert with his squadrons instantly ad- 
vanced upon the no less fiery, but far more cautious CromwelL The conflict 
was terrible ; every individual being under the eye of his leader, exerted fairo- 
self as if the fiite of the day had been intrusted to his single arm. The troops 
of Cromwell, however, supported by David Leslie and the Scottish hoiae, charged 
through the very flower of the cavalien, putting them completely to flight, 
while Manchester^ foot, keeping pace with them, cut down and dispersed the 
infantry. The marquis of Newcastle's regiment alone disdained to fly, and their 
dead bodies, distinguished by their white uniforms, covered the ground they had 
occupied when alive. On the other extremity of the line Sir Thomas Fairfax 
and colonel Lambert, with a few troops of horse, charged through the royal 
army, and met their own victorious left wing. The remainder, however, were 
completely defeated, and even Fairfax's victorious brigade was Uirown into con- 
fusion by some new raised regiments wheeling hack upon it, and treading down 
in their flight the Scottish reserve under the earl of Leven, who, driven from the 
field, fled to Tadcaster, carrying with tliem the news of a total defeat. Grom« 
well, Leslie, and Manchester, perceiving the rout of their friends, returned to the 
field as the victon were about to seize upon the spoil. The fate of the day was 
now reversed The royal troops occupied the field of rye, and the parliamen- 
tary forces the moor. Each, however, determined, if possible, to preserve the 
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adrantage they had gained, and both onoe more joined battle. The struggle 
now, howe?er, though bloody, rm short and dedsire. The shattered remains 
of the royal army sought shelter in York ; leaving all their baggage, artillery, 
military stores, and above a hundred stand of colours in the hands of the con- 
querorSi Upwards of three thousand men were left dead on the field ; and 
upwards of fifteen hundred prisoners — more than a hundred of wliom were 
principal ofiioers^fell into the hands of the conquerors. This victory was the 
death*blow*to the affairs of the king, -and greatly added to the reputation of 
Cromwell and Leslie, between whom the whole merit of the afiair was divided ; 
the independents claiming the largest share for Cromwell, and the presbyterians 
for Leslie. The combined army immediately laid siege to York, which surren- 
dered by capitulation in a few days. The confederates, after the capture of York, 
separated ; the Scottish troops marching northward to meet the earl of Cal- 
lander, whom they joined before Newcastle in the month of August 

General Baillie, in the mean time, had been recalled from England to com- 
mand the raw levies that were raised for the defence of the country ; but he was 
accompanied in his progress by a committee of the estates, who controlled all 
his movements ; and contrary to the opinion of the general himself, commanded 
him to leave a strong position and expose himself with an army of inexperienced 
soldiers to certain destruction on the fatal field of Kilsyth, August ISth, 1645. 
The issue of this battle left the kingdom entirely in the power of Montrose and 
his army. In this emergency, David Leslie, with the whole of the cavalry at- 
tached to the Scottish army, then lying before Hereford, was recalled. Arriving 
at Berwick, whither the Estates had fled from the plague, which was then rag- 
ing in Edinburgh, Leslie took measures for cutting ofl^ the retreat of Montrose 
to the north, amongst whose mountains he had formerly found refuge. For this 
purpose he proceeded as far as Gladsmuir, about three miles to the west of Had- 
dington, where he learned that Montrose was lying secure in Ettrick forest, 
near Selkirk. Leslie was no sooner apprized of this, than he wheeled to the 
left, and marched southward by the vale of Gala. The darkness of the 
night concealed his motions, and the first notice Montrose had of his approadi 
was by his scouts informing him that Leslie was within half a mile of him. A 
sanguinary encounter soon followed ; but Montrose^s troops, though they 
fought with a desperation peculiar to their character, were completely broken 
and driven from the field, leaving one thousand dead bodies behind them. 
Their leader, however, had the good fortune to escape, as did also the marquis 
of Douglas, with the lords Crawford, Sir Robert Spotiswood, A. Leslie, 
William Bollock, Erskine, Fleming, and Napier. The lords Hartfield, Drum- 
mond, and Ogilvy, Philip Nisbet, William Murray, brother to lord TulH- 
bardine, Ogiivy of Innerquharity, Nathaniel Gordon, Andrew Guthrie, son to the 
buhop of Moray, and two Irish colonels, 0*Kean and Lauchlin, were made 
prisonen, and reserved for trial in the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling. Up- 
wards of a hundred Irish soldiers taken, were, in conformity to a decree of tlie 
legislatures of both kingdoms, shot upon the field. 

Leslie now proceeded with his victorious army to Lothian, and firom thence, 
accompanied by the committee of Estates, to Glasgow, where, in conjunction with 
the committee of the church, they deliberated on the measures necessary for 
completing the reduction of Montrose, and securing the internal peace of the 
kingdooL Some of the prisoners taken at Philiphaugh were here tried and ex- 
ecuted, and as a mark of gratitude, the conuuittee, out of a fine they imposed 
on the marquis of Douglas, yoted to Leslie fifty thousand marks, with a gold 
chain, and to Middleton, who was second in command, thirty thousand. Mon- 
trosoi restless and intriguing, in the mean time wandered from place to place. 
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eodeaTOuring to raise a new army; Leslie now retarned to his station in the 
Seottiah ariay, under the earl of Levea, wImbi be joined in the aege of Nevaric 
upon Trent It was here that Charles, baffled in all his projecta, came inta the 
Scottish camp a flying fugitive, on the 5th day ef May, 1646» He was receiTed 
with great respect, tlie eoamander-in-chief, the eaii of Leren, presenting him 
with hia sword upon his knee. On the return of the Scottish army it was re- 
duced to about six thousand bmb, of' whom Leslie was declared lieutenant- 
general, with a pension of one dHMsand pounds a month over and above his pay 
as eelonel of the Perthdiire heoei. With this force Leslie proceeded to the north, 
where the Gerdona still kept up a party for the king. These men, who had 
baen ae formidable to Arsgyk, Hurry, and Batllie, with th« parliamentary com- 
missionefla, scarcely made the shadow of resistance to LesKe. Ho seised upon 
all their principal strengths, and sent their leaders prieoners to Edinburgh. 
The liTos of the inhabitants, acoevding to his instructions, he uniformly spared ; 
but upon the Irish anxiliaries he aa uniformly did military ezecatien. Having 
gone oyer the northern districts, and secured every caatle belonging to the die- 
aiibcted, he left Middleton to garrison the country, and with instructions to seize 
upon the pwsen of HunUy, who had taken refoge among tie hills. These ar- 
rangemenla made, he passed into the peninsula of Kintyre, to look after Mon- 
troae'a colleague, Alaster M'ColL This chieftain, after making some ineflfectoal 
resiatance, took to hia boats with his followers, and sought safety among the 
western isles, leaving hia castle of IXtnaverlie to the care of a body of Irish 
and HighlanderSk to the number of three hundred men. M this ftvce, how- 
%f», waa wholly inadequate to the defence of the fort, it was taken, and the 
garrison put to the sword. Alaster himself was pursued by Leslie, with eighty 
soldiers, to his castle in hia. He had, however, fled to Ireland, leaving two 
hundred men under the command ef CdUcittoch, his father, to defond his castle 
of Dunevey. This stronghold Leslie also reduced, the garrison having sur- 
rendered, en condition of having their lives spared, but to be sent to serve under 
Henry Sinclair, a iieutenant-«okmel in the Frendi service. Golkittoch being 
given to the Campbells^ was hanged. Having gone over the other islands with 
the saase success, Leslie returned to the low country in the month of September, 
where he waa honoured with the approbation of his party for the fidelity, dili- 
gence, and success mth which he had executed his commission. The king, in 
the mean time, had been delivered up to the English parliament, and passed 
through that series of adventures which ended in his taking refuge in the isle 
of Wight When the duke of Hamilton in 1548, raised an army of moderate 
Scottish covenanters, to attempt the rescue of his royal master, Leslie was of- 
fered the command ; but, the church being averse to the underbdcing, he de* 
dined accepting it After the duke had marched on hta unfortunate expedition, 
the remaining strength of the country was modelled into a new army under 
the less moderate covenanters, and of this the earl of Leven was appointed com- 
mander, and David Leslie major-general, as formerly. Immediately after the 
death of Charles I., when the cavaliers rose in the'north for his son, in what was 
called *^ Phiscardine*s Raid,** Leslie sent a party against them in the month 
of May, 1649, under the command of Charles Ker, Hadcet, and Strahan, 
by whom they were totally dispersed. On the resignation of the earl of Leven, 
Leslie waa appointed to the chief command of the anny raised on behalf of 
Charles II., afler he had accepted the covenant, and been admitted to the 
govenuaent In this situation he showed himself an able general, repeatedly 
baffling by his riuU the superior forces of Cromwell, whom he at last shut up at 
Dunbar ; and but for the folly of the church and state committee, which had been 
the plague of the army during all the previous troubles, had undoubtedly cut 
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oir hit whole army. Yieldifig to the importaaitlai of thii oonmittee^ he rashly 
deBceaded fren bis comnaading poeitieo, and was sigiially defeated on the 9rd 
of Septenber, 1650. Upwards «f tivee thoosand men were left dead on the 
field, tea thotaand were taken piisoaers, two hundred «oloan^ fifteen thousand 
stand of arras, with all the baggage aad artillery, fell into the hands of the 
English. Leslie, with tiie wreck «f his army, retrred upon Stiriing, and agam 
nude aidi dispositions for deteading tint important line of defence as Cromwell 
found himself unable to foive. Here he was joined by Charles, who himself 
assumed the coanaand of tlie army, having the duke of Hamilton and Leslie for 
his lieutenants. In this capacity LmIio accompanied the king to Worcester, where, 
OB the Srd of September, 1651, Cromwell completely routed the royal army. 
Leslie was intercepted in his retreat through Yorinhire, and committed to the 
tower of London, where he remained till the Restoration in the year 1660. 
By CromweU*s act of grace he was fined in four thousand pounds in the year 
1654. After the Restenition he titis created, in consideration of his services 
and sufierings in the royal cause, lerd Ne^vark, by patent dated the Slst of Au- 
gust, 1661, to him and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, with a 
pension of fire hundred pounds per annum. His lordship, however, does not 
seem to have been witiiout enemies, as the following letter from the king, as- 
suring him of his unabated oonfideaoe, sufficiendy implies : — *' Although we have 
on all oocastons, both abroad and since our happy return, declared ourself fiilly 
satisfied with your conduct and loyalty in our service, and although in consider. 
ati<m of the same, we have given you the title and honour of a lonl ; yet, seeing 
we axe told, tet inalioe and slander do not give over to persecute yon, we have 
thought fit to give you this further testimony, and to declare under our hand, 
that while you was the lieutenant-general of our ormy, you did, both in England 
and Scotland, behave yourself with as mudi conduct, resolution, and honesty as 
Tvaa possible or could be expected from a person in that trust : and as we told 
you, so we again repeat it, that if we had occasion to levy an army fit for ourself 
to oomonand, we wonU not fiiii to give you an employment in it fit for your 
quality." His lordslrip died in the year 166S. He married Jean, daughter of 
Sir John York, by whom he had a son, David, who soooeeded him as lord 
Newark, and three daughters ; the ^dest of whom, Elizabeth, was imnrried to 
Archibald Kennedy of (>dlean, and was mother to Susanna, the celebrated ceun- 
tessofEgliatoune. 

LESLEY,~6BoaaB, ef Mortmobk, a oapuohiD friar, of the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century. The introduction of this individual, as an illustiious 
Scotsman, and the nuinner' in which we intend to treat the events of his life, 
require some explanation. John Benedict Rinuedni, archbishop of Fermo, 
published in Italian the life nid marvellous adventures of his friend George. Les- 
ley, a Scotsmaa of rank, who had been nicacnkosly converted to the Roman 
catholic faith.^ A work on so pleanng a subject did not remain long In obscur- 
ity ; it was translated into FVench, in which hmgaage it was published at Rcoen 
in 1660, at Paris in 1663, and again at Rouen in 1700. In 1673 it was dra- 
matiaed at Rome, aad the decent iahabitaats ef Monyamsk, a remote hamlet in 
Aberdeenshire, wera dedied la aames suited lor an audienoe m the imperial dty ; 
such as Lurcaaio a Calvioist dergymaa, the parish mwiitor of Monymttric; For- 
cina, his servant ; Theophilus, an old cottager ; beiides an angel, Pluto, andBes^ 
eebub, in the term of Calvin.' The work, even in its primitive form. Is a ppre 

1 Not having been m fortunate as to meet w]di> copy oTtfae Italian edition, we cannot give 
a copy of the title pafe, or even of the date. 

> 11 C^ppiiochino Sooxxeee, in Stoena, con la seoonda parte, e sua mone, non ancor mai pia 
stampata. Data in luoe dal Siinior Francesoo Rozad d'Alatri. In Roma, per ii mancmi, 
1673. 
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romance, maoufactured for the laudable porpoee of lupportingr the holy cathollo 
church ; while in the midst of the abiurd topography, and stilJ more ahturd dis> 
plays of character, it is erident from names and drcumitances, that the whole is 
founded on fact, and that George Lesley must have been a man remarkable for 
enthusiasm, eccentricity, Tillany, or some other qualification on which it is dif* 
ficuU to determine. There have already been published two abridged transla^ 
tions of his life, one by lord Hailes in his Sketches of Scottibh Biography, the 
other in the Soots Magazine for 1809. A search into such contemporary records 
as we thought might throw any light on the real adventures and merits of this 
wonderful man, has proved vain ; and, unable to sepamte the truth from the false- 
hood, we are compelled to follow the steps of those who have already treated the 
subject, by giving an abridgment of the FVench translation, without omitting 
any of its marvels. 

The author commences with an account of the city of Aberdeen, which, as we 
know it to be incorrect, and can * separate the trutti from the falsehood' in it, 
we omit In its neighbourhood lived James, count Lesley, and Jean Wood his 
wife, the father and mother of George, who received from them all the treat- 
ment of a beloved son, with the exception, that along with his mother's miflc he 
sucked in the dawning doctrines of Calvinism. Count Leslie died soon after the 
birth of his son, leaving him vast wealth, and the lady afterwards married the baron 
de Torry.' In his eighth year the young count was sent to pursue his studies in 
France, with a train and equipage suited to bis rank, a heretic preceptor, and a 
fund of advice stead&stly to maintain the fiiith he had been taught He applied 
diligently to his studies, and became acquainted with two noble Parisian brothers, 
whose society, contrary to the usual expectation of the world regarding such as- 
sociates, confirmed him in his studious disposition, and like St Basil and St 
Gregory Nazianzen, he knew no other street in Paris save that which com- 
municated with their house and the school The Parisian youths compassionating 
the state of their companion's soul, proceeded to effect his conversion, in whidi 
they were assisted by their father, who, instead of the ordinary method of balan- 
cing the doctrines of the two religions with each other, appears to have merely con- 
trasted Calvinism, the ailection of his relations, and eternal damnation, with the 
catholic faith, eternal felicity, and the loss of his near relations. The discus- 
sions were conducted at the old gentleman^s country house, beneath the shadow 
of an oak, and as a recreation from the pastimes of hunting and fishing. The 
efTect of the whole was irresistible ; young Lesley submitted to become a member 
of the holy catholic church, and ivas immediately conducted to a confessional, 
after which his companions beheld in his face a glimpse of that glory which for- 
merly appeared in the face of Moses. Meanwhile the heretic preceptor was na- 
turally displeased with what he saw ; he argued, and threatened, and represent- 
ed the grief of the young count's mother, but in vain. He then sent an account 
of the matter to Monymusk, and the lady in great trepidation demanded the 
return of her son ; but he, anxious for the safety of his new faith, declined, and 
the enraged parent disowned him. * Alas'* groans the ardibishop, * to what an 
extent will bigotry drive us in matters of religion.' The young count, who had 
now readied the mature age of sixteen, put himself under the protection of his 
new friends, and accompanied tbem on a pilgrimage to Loretta Here he picked an 
acquaintance with the capuchin fathers of St Francis, and particularly with Ange 
Joyeuse, a noble Frenchman, who had exchanged rank and wealth for the cord 
of St Francis. On the departure of his friend, he intimated his intention of 
remaining at Rome to prepare for the conversion of his miserable family : he 
expressed a desire to enter the fraternity of St Francis, but was horrified to 
' Probably the laird of Torry, a village iii tho parish of Nigg, near Aberdeen. 
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of the Pilgrim, not a single book or treatise could be found in iti original integrity and beauty, 
aoept amongst the atorea of book-collectors. 

SEPARATE ISSUES. 
To meet the wants of those who already possess the Allegorical Works of Bunysi^ the Publishers 
divide the whole Works into two Separate Issues. 

L-THE EXPERIMENTAL^ DOCTRINAI^ and PRACTICAL WORKS. WUh Uluetra- 
tiona. In S2 Parts, Is. each. 

n.— THE ALLEGORICAL^ FIGURATIVE, and SYMBOXICAL WORKS. WUh numerout 
JUutlraHone. In 18 Parts, Is. each. 

WILLISON'S PRACTICAL WORKS; 

YPlth an Easay on his life and Timea. By the Rev. W. M. Hithbbimq<IOM» UJ), Edinburgh. 
1 VoL super-royal 8vo, cloth, 21s.; or in 10 Parts, 2«. each. 

DWIGHT'S SYSTEM OF THEOLOGY; 

Or, COMPLETE BODY of DIVINITT; in a Series of SennonB. By Timotrt Dwioht, D.D. 
With an Essay on the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 1 VoL super-royal 8vo, 21«.; or in 10 
Parts, 2f . each. 

WATSON'S BODY OF PRACTICAL DIVINITY, 

In a Series of Sermons on the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly. To which is 
appended. Select Sermons on Various Subjects, together with the Art of Divine Contentment, snd 
Clirist^s Various Fulness. The whole revised and corrected, with numerous Notes firom approved 
authors. 1 VoL super-royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. ; or in 29 Nos. 6d. each. 

BAXTER'S SELECT PRACTICAL WORKS, 

Including the whole of his Treatises on Conversion, The Divine life, Dying Thoughts, and the 
Sainta' Everlasting Rest. Carefully Revised, and preceded by a Memoir of the Au^or, and 
Portrait. 1 VoL super-royal Bvo, 26a. doth; or in 12 Parts, 2s. each. 

** Baxter's practical writings are a treasury of Chriatiau mBf3iom.**'-1Ftl6erfdr€«, 

BAXTER'S SAINTS' EVERLASTING REST; 

The Divine Life; and Dying Thoughts; a Call to the Unconverted; and Now or Never. Gn^ 
folly revised, and preceded by a Memoir of the Auther. 21 Numbers, M. each. Cloth, 1 ]». 6<2. 

FLEETWOOD'S LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST; 

With the lives of the Apostles and Evangelists. By the Rev. John Fleetwood, D.D. Also, 
The lives of the Most Eminent Fathers and Martyrs, and the History of Primitive Christianity, 
by William Cave, D.D. With an Essay on the Evidences of Christianity, and numerous Notes 
not to be found in any other Edition. To which is subjoined, A Coneiae History of the Christian 
Church, by the Rev. Thomas Sims, M. A. Illustrated by Forty beautiful Engravings on Steel; 
Imperial 8vo, Cloth, 22*.; or in 20 Parts, Is. each. 

HALL'S CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE HISTORICAL PASSAGES 

OP THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. By the Right Rev. Joseph Hall^ D.D., suc- 
cessively Bishop of Exeter and Norwich. With an Essay on his Life and Writings, by Ralph 
Wasdlaw, D.D., Glasgow. Uiutrated Edition, complete in 15 Parts, la. each. 
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GLASGOW^ EDDTBUBGH, AND LONDON. 



INDISPENSABLE BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; 

A GENERAL DICTIONABY OF Q£OGBAPHT« Physical Political, Statisticai^ nd 
Descriptive, indudins CoinprehensiTe Aocoonto of the Coontriea, Cities, Principal Towns, 
Villa^ies, Seas, Lakes, Kvers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c, in tbe World. Now Publishing 
in Parts, 2s. 6<I. each. A Companion to the " Imperial Dictiom art." 

It is the purpose of the Imperial Gazetteer to supply such a Work as the eiicumstances of 
the present age require. In its oomnilation, the mott recent and authentic tourcet win be consulted, 
and particular attention will be paia to the Trade and Resources of the Tarious places described, 
and to the Social Condition, Manners, Customs, &c, of the Inhabitants. Great care will also be 
bestowed on the Physical Geography of Countries, in the Tarious departments of Gecdogy, Hydro- 
graphy, Climatology, Botany, Zoology, &&, and on the laying down of geographical poaitaons and 
relative distanofa. 

As no written description of a locality can give so aoenrate a conception of its features or posi- 
tion as a ^an or pictorial representation, this Work wiD be Dlnstrated by nearljr Eight 
Hundred Enqravings on Wood, printed in the text. These Illustrations will comprise Views 
of Cities and Towns; of Remarkable Buildings, Antiquities, Natural Soenerv, Costumes, Plans of 
Ports and Harbours, and Small Maps of River Mouths, Islands, and Island Groupi^ &c^ on an 
enlarged scale. See full Prospectus and Conditions in Part First 

Seleetiontfrom the Reconunendations given to thii Work: 

*' I am satisfied that it will prove an eminently useful aid to Keography, being compiled with accuracy 
and attention. It is also well printed, and beauUrully illustrated."— Captain W. H. Smttb, &.N., K.S.F!, 
D.C.L., F.S., See, Fresidtnt cf the Royal Geographical Society of London. 

** I have no hesitation in approving highy of thfe plan on which it ti to becondntted, and prononiicing it 
to be a more valnabla cantriDution to our geographical works of the present day than any other of the 
same kind with which I am arauainted."— G. A Waulkb Arhor, LL.D., FX.S.,F.B.SJ:., flee., Pr^eeoor 
of Botany in the University of Qlaegow. 

** It appears to be carefully and correctly compiled."— Capt. Chas. D. BxTHUirB, H.N., C.B., PJLG.S., 
qf the Jiarhonr Department, Admralty. 

** Excellent in every way."--a PiAzn Smtth, F.1LS.E., F.B.S. A, Jslronomer'Royalfor Seotlend. 

" Well qualified to supply the want that has long been generally felt, of a Work adapted to the modem 
state of geographical infonnation."— Lieut H. Rafkb, R.N., F.R.G.S., F.R.AS. 

*' I have examined your Work, and compared it with others of similar pretensions. I have no hesitation 
in sayins that I consider it incomparably aaperior to all others that I am acquainted with. The maps and 
plans of towns and places are of great interest and osefulness."— -Lboeard Schmitz, LLJ)., PbJ).,F.B.SJi., 
Sector qfEigh School, Edinburgh. 

THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 

ENGJilSH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIHC; adapted to tbe Present State of Litera- 
ture, Science and Art on the Basis of Webster's English Dictionary; with the addition 
of many Thousand Words and Phrases from the other Standard Dictionaries and Encyclopedias, 
and from numerous other sources; comprising all Words purely English, and the |>rmcipal 
and most generally used Technical and Scientific Terms, together with their EtymoloMnes, and 
their Pronunciation, according to the best authorities. Illustrated by upwards of Two llioasand 
Engravings on Wood. Complete in 30 Parts, Imperial 8to^ 2t. Gd. eihch. 

THE POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

Or, conversations LEXICON; being a General Dictionary of Arts, Sdenoea, literature 
Biography, History, Ethics, and Political Economy; with Dissertations on the Prcw^cess of Scienoe^ 
Literature, and the Fine Arts, by Thomas Thomson, M.D., F.R.S., &c, Regius Professor of 
Chemistry, University of Glasgow; Sir Daniel K. Sandford, D.CJi, Professor of Greek, 
Univenity of Glasgow; and Allan Cunningham, Esq., Author of "Lives of British Painters," 
&C. Illustrated by many Hundred Plates and Diagrams. Complete in 14 Half Vols., 11«. eac^ 
or 28 Divisions, 5«. each; or 66 Parts, 2s. 6d, each. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE, 

PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; in which the Theory, the Art, and tbe Busineia of Farming, 
m all their departments, are thorougUy and practically treated. By upwards of Fifty of tbe most 
eminent JParmers, limd Agents, and Scientific Men of the day. Edited by John C. Morton, 
Editor of tbe " A^cultural Gasette." With above One Thousand Dlustrationa on Wood and Steel 
Mow Publishing m Parts, 2s. 6d. each, super-royal 8vo. 

The object ofthia Work is to present to the A^cnltural reader tbe whole of the truth imme- 
diately connected with his profession, ao fisr as it is known to the men most fismiliar with the 
scienoes it involves, the methods it employs, and the risk it incurs. 

Illustrations on wood and steel, of Farm BuUdinga, Insects, Planta, cultivated and uncultivated. 
Agricultural Machines, Implements and Operations, Ac, will be given wherever it is presimsed they 
canbeuaeAiL 

Selectione from the Reeommendationt given to t^ Work: — 
** It IS a Work of great merit, and wiU be very valuable to the practical farmer. Every farmer who can 
afford it, ought to have a copy of the Work.^— Thokab Balxbr, Esq., Land Commissioner for the Dnke 
qf Richmond, Gordon Castle. 

**Thc Work is fully up to the nresent dsy, there bemg ample detaila of the latest diseoveries."— IfR. 
Gsorox Hopi. Farmer, Fenton Bams, Drem, Eaddinntonehire. 
<*Tlus admirable Cjrclopedia."— ifari* Lane Bwfress. 
."Jl ^7^ ^*^ hesitation whatever in expressing my high opuuon of the *pyclopediaof Agriculture."*-* 



"1 nave no nesitation wnatevar m expresnng mi 

M. M. MiLauRN, Esq.. Sotoerhy. Thirst, Forkshire. 

** The team ideal of a * Cyclopedia of Agricultursi' 



Cyclopedia of Agricultursi' "-^co/ZiM JgricnUnnl JbnmaL 
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GLASGOW^ EDINBTTBOH, AND LONDON. 

MECHANICAL AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL WORKS. 
RAILWAY MACHINERY: 

A Treatiae on the Mechanical Engineering of Railways; embiacing the Principles and Construo* 
tion of Rolling and Fixed Plan^ in all departments. Dfaiatrated by a Series ox Plates on a large 
scale, and by numerous Engravings on Wood. By Daniel Kinnbar Cla&k, Engineer. To 
be completed in about 24 Parts, 2t, 6d. each. 

THE ENGINEER AND MACHINIST'S ASSISTANT; 

Being a Series of Flans, Sections, and Elevations of Steam Engines, Spinning Machines, Mills for 
Grinding, Tbols, &c., taken firom Machines of the most approved construction at present in 
operation ; with Descriptions and Practical Essays, on the construction and application of the Steam 
Engine^ and on various departments of Machinery. New and Improved Edition, in 28 Parts, 
Imperial 4t04 2s. 6d. each; or in 2 Vols., half morocco, £i, it, 

THE CABINET-MAKER'S ASSISTANT; 

A Series of Original Designs for Modem Furniture, with Descriptions and details of Constmction, 
preceded by Practical Otraervations on the Materials and Manufarture of Cabinet-work ; and In- 
structions in Drawing, adapted to the Trade; including Practical Geometry, Projection, tight and 
Shadow, Perspective, and the execution of Working Drawings, &c Imperial 4to. In about 22 
Farts, 28, 6d. each; and in Puts, U. 6d. 

THE MECHANIC'S CALCULATOR; ' 

Comprehending Principles, Rules, and Tables, in the various Departments of Mathematics and 
Mechanics; useful to Alill-wrights, Engineers, and Artisans in general Fourteenth Edition, 
corrected and greatly enlarged. By William Orieb, Civil Engineer. Cloth, St. 6i. 

THE MECHANIC'S DICTIONARY; 

Being a complete Note-book of Technical Tterms, Rules, and Tables, useful in the Mechanical Arts. 
Illustrated by Engravings of Machineiy, and nearly 200 Cuts and Diagrams on Wood. By 
William Gribr. Cloth, 9s. 
The Calculator and Dictionabt are published in one Series of 27 Numbers, 6d. each. 

THE PRACTICAL MEASURER; 

Or Tradesman and Wood-merchants' Assistant, with Plates. Bv Alexander Feddie. New 
BditioH, Greatly enlarged. Roan, &. 6d.i or in 12 Number^, 6a. each. 

THE AGRICULTURIST'S CALCULATOR: 

A Series of Tables for Land-Measuring; Draining, Manuring, Planting, Weight of Hay and Cattle 
by Measurement, Building; &c Adapted to the us« of all engaged in Agriculture or the Manage- 
ment of Landed Property. Complete in 17 Numbers, Qd. each. Bound in Roan, 9f. 

THE FARM ENGINEER; 

A Treatiae on Bam Machinery, and the applieation of Steam and other motive Powers for Agri- 
cultural purposes. By Robert Ritchie, CJS., Edinburgh. 10 Parts, Is. each; or in Cloth, 12«. 

THE FARMERS' GUIDE. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of Horses and Black Cattle; with Instructions for the Management 
ofBreeding Mares and Cows. By James Webb, Yeterinary Surgeon. Cloth, 3«. 6d. 

SMITH'S ESSAY ON COTTAGES. 

An Essay on the Construction of Cottages, for which the FKmium was voted by the Highland 
Society of Scotland. With working Plani^ Spedfications, Details, and Estimates. By G. Sm ith. 
Architect, Edinburgh. Cloth, 4f. 

THE TAILOR'S GUIDE. 

A Practical Guide for the Tailors' Cutting-room ; being a Treatise on Measuring and Cutting 
Clothing, in all Styles, and for every period of Ufe; also the Cutting of Pulpit and Bar Gowns, 
R^mentals, liveries, Ac, with directions for Making-up and Alterations. By Joseph Court 
With numerous Plates and Diagrams. In 14 Parts, iM. each. 

A TREATISE ON CLOCK AND WATCH-MAKING, 

Theoretical and Practical By Thomas Reid, Edinburgh. Bhistrated widi Twoty Folding 
Platen and Vignette Title-page. 21s. Cloth ; or in 10 Parts, 2s. each. 

A TREATISE ON THfi ART OF WEAVING. 

Illustrated br nearly 260 Figures, with Warp, Wef^ and Yam 'Kbles, for the use of ManufSM- 
turers. By John Murpht. Third Edition. 1 Vol 8vo, 16s.; or in 16 Numbers, Is. each. 
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POETICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
ITALY, 

CLASSICAL, HiarrOBICAIi, AND PICTURESaUE; Illiutrated in a Series of Viewi from 
Drawing! by Sta-NFIBU), B.A., Roberts, R.A., Harding^ Prout, LsiTCHp Brockedon, 
Barnard, Ste. Ac With Brsoriftionb of the Scrnrs. Preceded by an Introductort 
Essay, dereloping the Becent History and Present Condition of Italy and tixe Italians. By 
Camillo Mapri, D.D., formerly Canon of the Cathedral of Fenne, and Graduate of the Collie 
of San Apollinaie in Rome. Complete in 20 Parts, 2t. 6d. each; or 1 Vol half morocco, £3, 3f. 

This is one of the most beautifol illnstratiTe Works that have ever issued from the press. It 
presents at the present moment a doable daim to regard: independent of its beauty as a table- 
Dook, the literary department contains much concerning Rome, its Papal Ruler, and Chuxdi cor- 
ruptions, that ought to be known in the fiamily circle. 

THE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS, 

Complete Illustrated Edition, literary and Pictorial, consisting of a complete Collection of his 
Poems, Songs, and Correspondence; arranged Chronologically, and accompanied by nuraenma 
Notes and i!^otations. The whole preceded by Professor Wilson's Celebrated Essay "On 
the Genius and Character of Bums,'; and Dr. Currib'8 Memoir of the Poet. In 25 Parts, royal 
8vo, U. each; with 50 DlustntioDl. 

With Eight SuPFLBMEMVART Parts, containing 82 Plates; making in aU 82 Illuatntions. 
2 Vols., elegantly bound in Cloth, 36c. 

CASQUET OF LITERARY GEMS. 

Containing upwards of Seven Hundred Extracts in Poetry and Prose, from nearly Three 
Hundred different Authors. Blustrated by Twen^-fiye EugraTings, from Original Drawin^^ 
chiefly by Members of the Royal Scottish Academy. In 4 Vols., ekgiantly bound in doth, pnce 
28f.; or u 24 Parts, l». each. 

"These four beautiful duodecimos contain an exteosira and ?aluable selectkm. of our finest prose and 
^otXiy"—£dittburgh Utwary Gazette. 

REPUBLIC OF LETTERS; 

A Selection in Poetry and Prose, from the Works of the most Eminent Writers, with many 
Original Pieces. By the Editor of the "Casquet of Literary Gems." With 25 Illustrations, 
after the most admired Artists. In 4 Vols., elegantly bound in Cloth, price 20».; or in 16 Parts, 
If. each. 

HOGG'S (The Ettbick Shepherd) WORKS. 

With Illustrations by D. O. Hill, Esq., RS.A. POETICAL WORKS, with AutobicMpraphy and 
Reminiscences of his Contemporaries. 5 Vols, small Sto, 3f. 6<2. each. TALES and SKETCHES, 
including several Pieces not Wore Published. 6 Vols, small 8vo, St. Qd, each. 1^ Volumes are 
sold separately, each being complete in itselt 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

Comprising Citixen of the World, Vicar of Wakefield, Poetical Works, Comedies, Miscellaneous 
Essays, &c. With an Essay on his life and Writings. By Alex. Whitblaw, Editor of "The 
Casquet of Literaiy Gems." "Book of Scottish Song," ftc. With 37 exquisite Engravings on 
Wood, by Branston. Onrin Smith, and W. Linton, from Designs by W. Harvey and W. B. Scott. 
10 Parta at 1«.; or m 2 Vols. Cloth, I2«. 

BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONG ; 

A Collection of the Best and most Approved Sonn of Scotland, Ancient and Modem; with 
Critical and Historical Notices regarding them and their Authors, and an Essay on Scottish Song. 
With Engraved Frontispiece and Title. In 16 Numbers, 6</. each; or handsomely bound in Cloth, 
gilt edges, 9f. Morocco elegant, llf. 

BOOK OF SCOTTISH BALLADS ; 

A Comprehensive Collection of the Ballads of Scotland, with numerous Illuatrative Notes, by the 
Editor of "The Book of Scottish Song." With Engraved Frontispiece and Title. In 15 Nuoiben, 
M. each; or handsomely bound in Cloth, 9«. Morocco elegant, Us. , 

POEMS AND LYRICS ; BY ROBERT NICOLL : 

With numerous Additions, and a Memoir of the Author. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, Cloth, 
gilt, 3«. 6d 

POEMS AND SONGS BY ROBERT GILPILLAN. 

With Portxait and Memoir of the Author, and an Appendix of his latest Pieces. Fourth Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo, Cloth, gUt, as. Qd, 



WOBKS PUBLISHED BY BLAGEIE AND SON. V 

QhAsaoyr, edinbiiroh, ahs lohdon. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOQRAPHICAL WORKS. 

THE HISTOET OP SCOTLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Fxeaent Time. A new Edition, with Ninety Illustrations^ 
Landscape^ Portrait, and UistoricaL In 62 Parts, U. each ; or 12 half Vols. 5«. each. 

This ia the only Work embracing the entire range of Scottiah Hiatory from the Earlieat Timet 
to the preaent Year (1851). 

CHAMBERS' BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF EMINENT 

SCOTSMEN. Revised and Continued to the Present Time. Dloatrated with Eigh^ Authentic 
Portraits, and Five Engraved Vignette Titles, representing the Principal Seats of Learning in 
Scotland. The Revised portion, forming what constituted the Original Work, will be completed 
in 86 Parts, It. each ; and the Supplementary Volume will be completed in 9 Parts, If. each. 

A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 

POLITICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL^ in the Sittbbntii and Seventeenth Centuries; 
including the Re^iganixation of the Inquisition; the Rise, Progress, and Consolidation of the 
Jesuits; and the means taken to effect the counter-Reformation in Germany, to revive Romanism 
in France and to sunpress Protestant principles in the South of Europe. !By IjEOpold Ranks. 
Translated from the latest German Edition by David Dun das Scott, Esq. ; with Notea b^ the 
Translator, and an Introductoiy Essay by J. H. Merle D*Aubignb, D.D. Complete m 20 
Parts, 1». each; or 2 Vols., Cloth, 21». 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 

IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By J. H. Merle D'Aubione; Translated by D. D. Scott, 
Esq.; with Notes by the Translator, and from the Netherlands Edition of the Rev. J. J. Le Roy. 
Complete in 33^ Parts, U. each; or 8 Vols. Cloth, dSs. lUuatrated with 17 Portraits. 

THE PROTESTANT; 

A Series of Essays, in which are discussed at length those Subjects which form the Distinguishing 
Features between True and False Religion ; between the Christianity of the New Testament and 
the Panel Superstition which has usurped the name. By William M'Gavin, Esq. New Edition, 
with Memoir and Portrait of the Author, in 26 Parta, 6d. each; cr in Cloth, 14t. 

ROLLINGS ANCIENT HISTORY, 

With Extensive Notes, Geographical, Topographical, Historical, and Critical, and a Life of the 
Author. By Jakes Bell, Author of "A System of Geography," &c With numerous Illus- 
trations. In 2 Vols, medium 8vo, 269.; or in 24 Parts, Is. each. 

A Third Volume on the Arts and Sciences of the Andenta, with Notes, by James Bblu 
Price lU. ; or in 10 Parts, la. each. 

*«* This ia the only complete and re-edited edition of Rollin now before the puhUCi 
*Tbe best edition that has yet issued from the press."— C?rt«Uai HerM. 

THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 

With Maps, and other Dlustrationa. In 224 ? ^^^ 1'- each. 

WODROWS HISTORY OF THE SUFFERINGS OP THE 

CHURCH of SCOTLAND. Edited by the Rev. Robert Burns, DJ)., P.A.SJ:. Portraits. 
4 Vola. cloth, 86s.; or 33 Parts, la. each. 

" We consider the publication of Wodrow^ History as a noble boon bestowed upon the pulilic."— 
Bdinhurgh ChrUtian Mitruetor. 

THE TEN YEARS* CONFLICT; 

Being the History of the Diaruption of the Church of Scotland. By Robert Buchanan, DJ). 
2 Vola. small Bvo, price 12a. library Edition, 2 Vols, large type, price 2U, 

SCOTS WORTHIES, 

Their lives and Testimonies. Revised and Enhurged Edition, induding the Ladies of the Cove- 
nant With upwards of One Himdred Illustrations on Wood end Steel, 22 Parte, U, each. 

THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 

Memoira of Distinguished Scottish Female Characters, embrsdng the period of the Covenant and 
Peraecution. By the Rev. James Anderson, Author of '* Martvrs of the Basa." With numerous 
Engramngs, Handsomely bound in doth, 7s. 6d.; or in 14 Numbers, 6d. each. 

"The book will be an immense faroorite with all who can appreciate the moral vatiiiukt^'^-Qlasffow 
Examiner, 

MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

By M. de Bourribnne. To which is now first added. An Account of the Events of the Hun- 
dred Days, of Napoleon's Surrender to the English, and of his Residence and Death at St. Helena, 
with Anecdotes and Illustrative Notes. In about 23 Parta, la. each; with numerous Historical 
and Portrait Dluatrationa. 



WOKKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE AND SON, 

GLASGOW, EDINBUROn, AND LONDOIT. 

NATURAL HISTORY, MEDICAL, >^ND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
HISTORY OF THE EARTH AND ANIMATED NATURE. 

By Oliver Goldsmith. With Nameroos Notes firom the Worki of Cuvibr, Wilson, L 
Bonaparte, Campieb, Vaillant. Lamarck, Lesson, Lacbpsde, Audubon. &c; as well 
as ftom the Works of the more distinguished British Naturalists. Re-issue, with Coloured Plates; 
containing nearly 2400 Dlustrative Figures, of which about 200 an Colonred. In 2 Vola. laxge Svo^ 
40t.; or in 36 Farts, 1«. each. 



RHIND'S HISTORY OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; 

Embracing the 

and the Lower , -^^ 

Blttstratcd with 550 Engravings on Wood and SteeL 18 Parts, l«. each; ot Cloth, 20*. 



I to Man 



the Physiology, Classification, and Culture of Plants ; with their various uses 1 
vet Animals ; and their application in the Arts, Manufkctuies, and Domestic Economy. 
irith 550 Engravings on Wood and SteeL 18 Parts, l«. each; w Cloth, 20*. 
In his selection of important facts, and condensing and arraugiuR his store derived from nameroos 
sonrces, the anthor displays considerable talent, and a knowledge of iiis subjectt eridently the result of 
deep and well-directed study.** — Gardetun^ Gazelle. 
"Kn. able and splendid work."— Afiniirr^A Advertiter. 

** That which the author hath done he hath performed well."— Jf«/»yoUfoii Maawibu, 
** This is in all respects an excellent work."— ifoaMly Mageunne, 

CYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

By Thomas Andrew, M.D. Blustnted with Engrsrings on Wood and Sted. Rqyal 8fa 
17 Parts, 1*. each; or in Cloth, 18t. 

*' Of much utility at a ready and simple galdc in medical practice.**— Itv^^ool CourUr. 

« We strongly recommend the work.*^— ^n«fo/ Tmu. 



ADAM'S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 

Edited by Jaxss Botd, LL.D., one of the Masters 

of the Hifth School. Edinhnrah. 100 lUustrations. 

Price Bs. 6i. in Cloth ; or with Quotions, 7*. Ck>th. 

The QoetUons separately, pace 1*. td. 
A CHART OF SCRIPTURE CHRONOLOGY, 

Prom the Creation to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

Compiled by Joskph RoBinTSOif. Rector of St. John's 

Grammar School, Hamilton, la stiff oorers, 4</. 

A HISTORY OF THE JKWS, 
From the Babylonish Captivity to the Destruction 
of Jerusalem. By Joskfii Robkrtsok. Rector of 
St. John's Grammar School, Hamilton. Cloth, Is, 6J. 

A TREATISE ON DIET. 
Comprising the Natural History, Properties, Com- 
positicn. Adulteration, and Uses of the Vegetables. 
Anunals, Pishes, Birds, Ice., used as Food. By 
William Datidsoh, MJD.,M.a.C,S.E. Pncc, 
Cloth, 2i. td, 

BAIRD.-RELTGION IN THE UNITED STATES 
of AHBEICA; Or, An Account of the Oririn, Pro- 
gress, Relations to the SUte, and Present Condition 
of the Evangelical Churches in the United States ; 
with Notices of the Unerangelical Denominations. 
By the Rev. Robsit Baikd, D.D. Price (U. 

BARR'S (REV. JOHN) WORKS. 

CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR YOUNG 
COMMUNICANTS, designed to assist them in 
forming Scriptural views of the Lord's Supper; 
with an Address to Youug Persons not yet Com- 
municants. Twenty-third Edition. Price id. 

HELP TO PROFifsSlNG CHRISTIANS, in 
Judging tlieir Spiritual State and Growth in Grace. 
Second Edition. Small 8vo., price 3«. Cloth. 

SCRIPTURE STUDKNrS ASSISTANT; being a 
eomplete Index and Condse Dictionary of the 
Bible. Ninth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, price S«. 6i. 

BBOWN'S CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE. 
Small ISmo, Is. Cloth, gilt edges. 

COM.MERCIAL HAND-BOOK; 
A Compendium of Tables and Information for the 
lender. Merchant, and Commercial Traveller. 810 
pages, 48mo^ Is. xoan. 

FERGUSON'S INTEREST TABLES. 
At Thurteen different Rates, from a Quarter to Six 
per Cent.} also. Tables of Commission and Broker- 
age. Roan, 8i. 6tf. 



HARTLEYS ORATORICAL CLASS-BOOK. 
Eighth Edition, bound, St. 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
With the addition of several Thousand Words, and 
the Pronunciation on the baais of Walker; a concise 
Heathen Mythology ; and numerous useful Tables. 
By William Matss. Eleventh Edition. S«. bound. 

LAND-MEASURER'S READY RECKONER; 
Being Tables for ascertaining at sight the Contents 
of any Field or Piece of Land. By Nkil M'Cul- 
LOCH. Tliird Edition. St. bound. 

LAYS AND LAMENTS FOR ISRAEL: 
Poems on the Present State and Future Prospecta 
of the Jews. Original and Selected. With Essav, 
by the Rev. Jorn Ar oinsoir, Helensburgh. With 
frontispiece. Cbth, gilt edges, price S«. 

MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC, 
Adapted to the Imperial Weights and Measures, with 
the Nature, Use, and Negotiation of Bills of Ex- 
change. By Gatir Lawris. Second Edition. In 
Two Farta, bound in Roan, with Key, St.; or Parts L 
and IL, in CloUi, each Is. Zd. ; the Key separately. Is. 

MAN'S ABILITY: 
With its Bektton to Gospel Doctrine, and Moral 
Responsibility, Scriptoraily considered. BytheRcr. 
James Gibson, A.M., Glasgow, doth. 8s. Bd, 

STAFFA AND lONA 
Described and Illustrated. With Notices of the 
principal Objects on the Route from Port Criuan to 
Oban, and in the Sound of MulL With many. En- 
gravings. In Fancy Bmding, 2s. 6d. 
-± vti7 npvrlw GnhtoJotk." tjfMtntor, 

THE COMPREHENSIVE GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
GERMAN and ENGLISH and ENGLISH and 
GERMAN. By J. S. Qsalacb. Ph.D. Prio^ 
bound, 7«.M: 

THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF LITERATURE. 
By Sir Danikl K. San dtoed, D.C.L., M.P., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Fool* 
scsp 8vo^ Cloth, 2s. 6J. 

WALKEB'S DICTIONARY AND KEY. 
BesutifuUy printed in royal I8mo, with a Portxait 
of the AutW. Roan, b$. U. The Key to the Pro- 
nunciation of Proper Names, separately. It. 
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